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Oh Lord, Thou Terrible one, Thou art the sole Exis- 
tence ; Thou art second to none ; Thou art the Brahman ; 
Thou art the Universe ; and verily nothing is but Thee ; 
therefore, my Lord, do I take refuge in Thee- 

Oh Lord, Thou Brahman, Thou Master of the world. 
Thou art changeless in the midst of changes ; Thou art 
the one indwelling Spirit in all. Thou art the One in 
many. Therefore, my Lord, I seek shelter in Thee. 


SsAKDA-PUBAKilf. 



SPIBITUAL TALKS OP 
SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

It is the 2nd of February, 1922. The Swami is the honoured 
guest of a devotee in Calcutta. In a room H. and D. are eagerly 
waiting for the Swami. The Swami comes in, takes his seat and 
asks D. good news, news particularly of the mind. The latter replies, 
he is doing well. The Swami rejoins : 

Swami : — That is good. That is wanted. A pure, 
healthy mind is what is required most. Remain under 
the shelter of His lotus feet. Ho will do the needful ; you 
are only to keep your mind ever fixed on him. Give up 
all charms for the world. It is a very nasty place. Don't 
pay much heed to it ; but pay as much as is a bare neces- 
sity and no more, and the rest to God. I tell you, you are 
Just the fit person. Try and you will succeed. ‘ Struggle 
and struggle — you must have to struggle hard.’ Begin 
this moment ; no more delay, no more doubts, no more 
speculations. Oh, the Joy of realisation, the satisfaction of 
it ! A bit of it, and ‘ that will be sufficient for you’. Strive 
on ; you must have to cross over the Mahamaya (Divine 
illusion) ; yes, in this very life you must go beyond it. 
Strive hard ; it is indeed a difficult task. Faith, unshak- 
able faith is necessary. Without that you can not suc- 
ceed. Be determined ; remove all doubts and then can 
you tear the veil of Maya and see God. Faith, you know, 
is the only resource, hence faith you must have by all 
means. 

D. : — If doubt creeps in at times ? 

Swami : — The fact is, you can not have firm faith 
until God-realisation; It is possible only when you have 
the vision of God, when you have realised Him. Till 
then you can attain to the nearest approach of true faith 
and no farther. Whenever doubts disturb the even 
balance of the mind, hold fast to God and pray. If you 
can do so over and over again, your conviction will be 
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firm and invincible. And doubts, surely will they come, 
but drive them out in this wise. Think within yourself : 

* God is, but because it is not to my lot that I cannot see 
Him. The moment His grace descends, the moment 
shall I be blessed by seeing Him.’ Don’t lose faith. 
Stick to him always, and under all circumstances. 

This gross mind, it cannot comprehend God. God is 
beyond mind. He is far beyond intellect. The world that 
you see is within the domains of the mind ; the mind is 
its author, the mind has created it. Beyond it, the mind 
cannot go. But through Sadhana opens up a subtle mind, 
the mind of the spirit. That is already in you, but in the 
form of a ‘ germ.’ In course of time, this ‘germ’ will 
‘ develop’ and unfold. The gross mind will lead you to the 
subtle. The subtle shines forth in the glory of its own 
self. It is at this stage that you can have the vision of 
finer truths. The world with all its multiplicities, will 
then lose all charms for you. It can delude you no more. 
Then will you pass your times, day and night, completely 
lost in the contemplation of God and His glory. The 
next stage is Samadhi. This Samadhi, you cannot des- 
cribe. It is beyond the roach of the gross mind, and all 
language fails to explain it. It is beyond Asti and Nasti 
(human calculation), beyond pleasure and pain, beyond joy 
and sorrow, beyond light, beyond darkness, beyond all 
duality. Human language is too feeble to say what that 
blessed state is. 

“ The Vedas all deal with the three Gunas. Bo 
thou free, 0 Arjuna, bo thou free from the triad of the 
Gunas.” In those words says Sri Krishna in the Gita. 
If you want God, you are to transcend the limits of the 
Gunas, (the three constituents of substance — Tamas, 
Rajas and Sattva — as opposed to quality or attribute, as 
the Vedanta expounds). Disputes and dissensions, wars 
and feuds, malice and jealousy, egotism and pride, these 
are the attributes of Tamas. And Rajas goads man to 
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activity, and creates desire for name and fame. Do yon 
know what it is like ? A man of Rajas meditates for half 
an hour at best, and then looks around if it has attracted 
the notice of others. If it does not, his meditation, he 
thinks, is all in vain ; this half an hour’s meditation I He is 
a beggar to popular applause. Then comes Sattva. The 
Vedas deal with these G-unas (perishable things) ; they 
cannot break off the limits. But you are to go beyond. 

A little pause intervenes. The Swarai, then, invites D, to ask 
any questions he likes, saying the Swami would ans wer them to his 
best, if he knows them. D . asks : 

D- - — In this world certain works seem to us as 
duties ; how are we to do these, Sir ? 

Stoawi ‘ This world is God’s. Nothing in it I 
have to call my own ; Ho is getting His works done by 
me; verily nothing belongs to me.’— If you can do what 
you call your duties with this attitude, then they will do 
you no harm, your works will no longer bind you. ‘ This 
thing belongs to me, that is mine ; ’ — this attitude you 
must banish from your mind ; and in its stead say : 
‘ Everything is God’s, even my very self ; I am placed 
here by His sweet Will, and I shall be removed hence 
the moment He wills it.’ Lot thli be your principle. Do 
not identify yourself with the things of the world, yea, 
with none of them. 

Do your duties in this light; and also do them 
thoroughly and well, so that people may not road your 
real motive and blame you for that. But in the heart of 
hearts know, earthly things you have nono; to them let 
happen what may. God is the Doer and you the instru- 
ment. Through you He will get done what He likes to 
be done. 

D. : — Maharaj, in my attempt to do work in this light, 
if at times I forget the true motive, if egotism asserts 
itself and if attachment prevails ? 
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Sivami : — ‘ Don’t depress yourself, no, never depress.’ 
If at tinaes you forget your true motive, never mind. 
Begin once more with redoubled energy and see that it 
does not recur again. Doubts and confusions ? Who can 
kill them before Qrod-realisation. They will come and they 
will go. That is their nature. But don’t get dejected. Shake 
oli despair, shake ofif disappointment, shake off doubts ; no 
compromise. Infinite tenacity and infinite energy. ‘To 
do or die — let this be your motto.’ God, you must realise ; 
this time, in this very life yon must have to see Him* 
In vain your being, in vain your mind, in vain your life, 
everything in vain, if you cannot realise Him here in 
this very life. Boldly say: ‘ Wnat shall I do with the 
body, what is the use of the mind, if I cannot see God 
with them? What do I care if they perish ? Let them be 
or go, but God I must see ; by all moans I must see 
Him.’ 


INDIA AND THE WORLD -PROBLEM 

The Vedanta Kesari enters upon the loth year of its 
existence with the dawn of tin’s new year, and on this 
auspicious occasion wo offer our salutations to the Lord whose 
unbounded grace has sustainel us all through our arduou? journey. 
We offer, as well, our heartfelt greetings to our readers and 
sympathisers, friends and admirers, who have evinced an unfailing 
interest in all our activities and encouraged us to carry the sacred 
message of the Vedanta to the doors of many, an 1 to extend 
thereby the frontiers of the kinglom of spirituality established on 
the eternal verities of Religion. Our attempts have always been 
to recognise the truth of every religion and to cement the ties of 
human relations with the sublime teachings of the Vedanta, that 
awaken in every individual a consciousness of the potential divinity 
of man and seek to establish a spiritual fraternity on the noble 
idealism of Oneness in the diversity of beings. It has been our 
sacred mission, as well, to stem the tide of materialism that is 
sweeping over the land and is dividing mankind into petty hostile 
camps. We have spared no pains to demonstrate to the world at 
large the greatness of Spirit over matter and the special contribu- 
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tion of India towards the establishment of world-peace on the 
basis of the universalism of the Vedantic ideal. We, in our 
humble service, need the ungrudging support and co-operation of 
our readers and friends whose number, we are glad to note, is 
ever on the increase. We sincerely believe that the time is not 
far when, through a proper assimilation of the universal principles 
of the Vedanta, the entire outlook of international life would be 
changed, the clash of arms now ringing in the ears pf the jaded 
humanity will be quashed into silence, and the star of peace shall 
reign supreme in the firmament of the world. We pray to the 
Lord that He may give us the necessary strength to render service 
to the humanity at large, irrespective of caste or creed, race or 
natiorjality with an undying faith in His infinite grace. 

The question of world-peace has been the table-talk of to-day; 
and the problem did never so prominently become a subject of 
international discussion and so seriously tax the best brains of 
the East and the West as it has done to-day. Instances are not 
wanting when in the past many great master-minds met together 
in pourparlers to find out a lasting panacea for all human ills and 
thereby to cry a permanent halt to the interminable cycle of 
worries and troubles. But the militaristic policy of the European 
nations, instead of minimising war, has only helped the disinte- 
gration of mankind into hostile groups to the utter negation of the 
homogeneity of international life. The modern political history 
of the world reveals almost the same state of things as obtained 
even several centuries back with only this difference that the 
imperialistic tendencies among the ruling races of to day have all 
the more increased in proportion as the democratic principles have 
suffered a sct-back in their ina 1 pursuit after material gain. The 
Machiavellian philosophy of state-dynamics that fraud and force 
are the most convenient methods for the strangulation of weaker 
people was utilised by the ruling nations to their best advantage 
in the past as it is being done to-day. It is not therefore a 
matter of surprise that this subtle political philosophy has served 
only to keep the belligerent nations in a state of ** suspended 
animation ’* during times of peace, ani to call forth during times 
of war bloody scenes of violence and rapine amidst the pitiful cry 
of oppressed humanity. 

It is now an undeniable fact of history that the attempts of 
the “ peace makers of the West to establish peace on the quick 
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sand of militarism and on the unstable basis of the adjustment of 
politicali economical, and territorial interests of nations have 
produced no appreciable results but have only broadened the way 
for the extension of their sphere of influence" and political 
jobbery, to boot, and prepared fresh chains of slavery for helpless 
people. The Roman imperialism of yore, the ‘ benevolent * auto- 
cracy of Mediaeval Europe and Napoleonic regime of the I9th 
century sink into insignificance before the magnitude of political 
camouflage and duplicity resorted to in the arena of modern poli- 
tics to determine the relation of international life. The last 
Armageddon of 1914 to v.hich moth like all the nations of the 
East and the West flung themselves, heedless of consequences, is 
nothing but a prelude to a mightier and graver political catas- 
trophe that awaits them in the near future. It is, therefore, vain 
to expect these self-forgetful warring nations to run deep into the 
very root of the present chaotic state of things and to evolve a 
comprehensive scheme for ushering in an era of peace and order 
out of the present welter of strife and disorder. 

But the world seems to have grown too sick of this orgy of 
bloodshed and internecine warfare. Inspite of appalling craze tor 
self-aggrandisement and political domination there has grown up 
a natural tendency to draw a final curtain over this tragic drama 
of international wars and political jugglery. The teeming millions 
are looking up to the East with all the intensity of soul for a 
healthy balm that shall assuage the unending worries and bitter, 
ness of life and sweeten the relation between man and man. 
Rank materialism is now stinking in the nostrils of many a weary 
soul. Even “ modern ” Christianity has miserably failed to rise 
above parochial patriotism or the banalities of Luropeanism and 
proved its inefficiency to tackle the serious problems of the world. 
The Asiatics — the unwary victims of the deceptive snares of 
Occidental civilisation are showing unmistakable signs of awaken- 
ing as well as a grim determination to cast off the veil of supersti- 
tious fear that had so long checked the all round growth of their 
individuality. A stirring is now manifest in every department of 
^ife. An irresistible tendency for intellectual freedom, social, and 
political emancipation from the octopus of Western culture marks 
the beginning of a new era in the annals of the East. 

Of all the countries in Asia, India, though now politically 
effete and economically atrophied, has ever stood resplendent in 
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the forefront of nations with the message of love and spirituality 
in her gift inspite of her political vicissitudes. For the wreath of 
Indian life is strung not with the iron-thread of politics but with 
the golden string of spirituality — the matrix of its strength and 
inspiration. From time immemorial India has played the role of a 
world-teacher and has sent forth waves of spiritual ideas to 
mould the destinies of mankind. The bead roll of Indian prophets 
and seers from remote antiquity up to the present day points to the 
same conclusion. The humanising teachings of these sages and 
prophets wrought phenomenal changes in the thought-world of 
humanity. The resplendent personality of Lord Huddha looms 
even now clear and distinct through the mists of centuries, and the 
world best knows how the tidal wave of Buddhism at one time 
broke down the artificial barriers and quenched the spiritual 
thirst of one-third of humanity in the remote past. An enlighten- 
ed soul as he was, “his heart beat with each throb of all the 
hearts that ached known and unknown" and he embraced the 
suffering mankind with all the catholicity of a Saviour. He stood 
as an angel of love and freedom to work out the liberation of the 
sunken people. This is in fact one of the many instances of how 
India responded to the spiritual needs of men at different periods 
of her career. To day again in this age of cultural conflicts and 
rank materialism India has stepped out from her position of 
political seclusion to take up the role of a world- teacher to 
broaden and spiritualise the cribbed vision of man. 

Militarism was never a determining factor in Indian life. 
The Indian culture with a spacious spiritual background has 
always toned dowm every form of militarism by its libera- 
lising force, and never suffered ‘matter’ to predominate over 
‘ spirit To-day the world with its numerous sects and com- 
munities, different teachers and doc rines, has been transform- 
ed into a hopeless welter of chaos and disorder, and it is 
needless to point out that without a living and universal 
religion that can restore the missing string in the instrument of 
harmony and spiritualise therelition between man and man, the 
world would have no respite from worries and wars. The Western 
nations have almost exhausted the whole armoury of their cultural 
achievements, spiritual and secular, to solve the problem of world- 
peace, but they have been found sadly wanting in their efficacy- 
The wor. in hopeless confusion has turned to India — the light of 
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Asia — for an immediate solution of this complexity of life. The 
Vedanta, it must be admitted, is the only synthetic philosophy 
that possesses all the elements requisite for the happy adjustment 
of disturbed relations among men of different climes. In fact, it 
is Vedanta and Vedanta alone that can satisfactorily meet the 
demands of the age and promote a feeling of fellowship among the 
adherents of various religious systems of the world. What other 
religion but Hinduism has ever unlocked the secret of the Oneness 
of Spirit that dwells as a permanent link in and through the 
diverse manifestations of the cosmic universe ? Vedanta — the 
crown of Hindu philosophy — is a bold challenge to the materia- 
listic world and establishes the homogeneity of international life 
inspite of manifold differences in human activities. It breaks down 
the artificial barriers that have narrowed down the intellectual 
outlook of each race or nation and asserts with a triumphant note 
that until and unless the knowledge of the potential divinity of 
man and the oneness of human existence bursts upon the self- 
forgetful mankind and the transcendent idealism ofVelanta is 
accepted as the background of future activities in the scheme of 
individual or international life, no amount of political shibboleths 
shall ever establish peace in this world of unrest. 

The responsibility of India was never so great as it is to day. 
The throbbing heart of Europe wants a life-giving, spiritual 
message from the East to counteract the baneful inlluence of 
materialism. It is indeed gratifying to note that at this psycholo- 
gical hour India has again undertaken to fulfil her noble mission— 
the mission of unlocking the treasures of her culture and bringing 
within the reach of every one, irrespective of caste or creed, race or 
nationality, the sacred message of the East— the message of the 
spiritual oneness of humanity. The banner has alrea ly been 
planted in various centres of material culture and has commanded 
the spontaneous homage of many a noble soul. Our Vedantic view 
of life has been accepted in many quarters as the only basic prin. 
ciple to determine human relations. What is now needed is the 
immediate orientation of the Western psychology to the transcen- 
dent doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy. This radical change in the 
angle of vision in the light of this spiritual ideal is the sine qua non 
of the elimination of racial preju liccs, political megalomania and 
the evolution of a spirit of hearty co-operation and brotherhood 
amongst all. It is, thus, Vedanta and Vedanta alone that shall 
2 
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prove the absurdity of the pithy apothegm of the poet that “East is 
East, and West is West ; and never the twain shall meet.'' Let 
us hope that the voice of the East shall not go unheard and that 
the universalism of the Vedantic ideal shall usher in an era of 
peace unprecedented in the annals of mankind, and unite the 
various races with divergent proclivities and achievements on a 
platform of brotherhood, and put an end to the orgy of bloody 
struggles that have so long blackened the pages of history. 

Om ! Shantih I Shantih ! Shantih I 

IMAGE-WOESIIIP IN HINDUISM 
{By Swavii Isioarananda) 

Blessed are those that can realize God by breaking images and 
blessed are those that realize Him by worshipping images. This was 
the thought that naturally arose in my mind when I heard that a 
learned Professor, a Hindu, gave a harangue on the evils of image- 
worship and called upon us all to throw away idols into the Arabian 
Sea and raze the temples to the ground. We are all Hindus and our 
religion being one of toleration and inclusion, wo need not be ashamed 
of that. According to us any way, or any methoJ, if it will help us 
on towards realizing God is true anJ valid. Therefore if it can be 
proved that a man can realize God by breaking images, may the 
Lord bless him and grant that he may have as many images as he 
likes to break. 

Nothing is acceptable novv-a-days without a scientific explana- 
tion. Therefore you have to invent some scientific superstitions, if 
you do not know anything better. It has been discovered to our cost 
that the Hindus put on sacred ashes as a cold-preventive and Chan- 
danam or sandal paste for curing head-ache ! They make prostration 
before gods, because it is a good exercise and helps to develop the 
calf-muscles. Similarly the sacred Havan must have been kept up, 
they said, by the ancient Aryans for the purification of the atmos- 
phere. It would not have surprised me in the least if they had also 
said that the Hindus chant the Pranava (Om), for clearing the throat 
of phlegm ! 

Aye, they discovered for us that an image made of clay could be 
knocked down by a rat ! Ignorance in children is excusable, but 
grown up men and learned professors ought to have known a bit of 
lOiiaii History. They ought to have heard of the famous sacks of 
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the temple of Sornnath and of the thousand and one other temples 
throughout the length and breadth of Hindustan by the Maham- 
medan invaders. They ought to have known that scarcely had the 
fire of a burning temple died out before twenty others raised their 
domes and towers in its neighbourhood. They ought to have known 
that we Hindus want no ghost to tell us that images made out of 
clay could be broken and powdered to dust. And yet the Hindu 
clings tenaciously to the image and the temple. What is the secret 
of it? What is the explanation ? Let the wise ponder, before they 
rush to condemn. 

An image is a poor little clay thing. It is powerless even to 
protect itself. Therefore, throw it away, says one section of the 
follower of the Vedas. Once a Christian Missionary was preaching 
to a Hindu crowd in the streets of Calcutta. When he reached the 
climax of his zeal he asked, if he gave a blow to their idol with his 
stick, what could it do. A boy in the audience sharply answered, 
* If I abuse your God what can He do ? * ‘ You would be punished,* 

said the preacher, * when you die.* ‘ So my idol will punish you 
when you die,* retorted the Hindu. 

Therefore by the same weapon with which you break the idol 
you break your God as well. What can the Brahman of the Vedas 
do to me if I abuse Him ? What will become of me if I burn the 
Vedas themselves ? We will have therefore to stop according to 
their logic all talk about God and religion. That is my reply to the 
argument from the historical *rat incident.* The Hindu knew it very 
well. They saw to what absurd conclusions it would lead. Ard 
they also knew only too wjll the fallacy in the argument. The 
Hindu does not and cannot worship a God who would have stood up 
and fought a duel with a tiny imp of a rat, however m ich it might 
have satisfied the ideal of certain reform-sects. A God who could 
be teased and provoked to a du3l by mischievous rats, might be very 
good for baby minds, but the Hindus know better. They would not 
care to notice such a God or his image. 

Here arises a very pertinent question. God is eternil, without 
any form, omnipresent. Is it not then a blasphemy to think of Him 
possessing a form ? Form is limitation and it cannot be eternal. 
Again God is spirit. He is pure the very essence of conscious- 
ness and knowledge. Is it not then a sin to worship Him in dead 
matter, in the insentient Jaia ? Not at all, declares Vedanta ; for there 
is in fact no such thing as Muter. The Vedas say : All that exists 
is the Lord and Lord alone. He is One without a second. There 
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is nothing here other than Himself. The wise who sees the omni- 
present, supreme Atman as bodiless, within the bodies, as unchanging 
among changing things, goes beyond all sorrows. Therefore it is the 
greatest blasphemy to say that He does not exist in the image. 
What you call matter appears to be insentient and lifeless, because 
of our ignorance. Dr. J. C. Bose has proved by his experiments to 
the whole world that even minerals and metals have got life, though 
the manifestation of it to our perception is in the lowest degree. It 
has been shown that even they react to external stimuli, because they 
have got life. The more subtle the instrument of perception, the 
greater becomes the immanent divinity visible to us. Our inner 
instrument of perception is covered by Tamas^xi^ Rajas so we 
do not see the divinity in the clay. When the mind becomes puri- 
fied, the clay is no more clay. It is sentiency itself, it is Akhanda 
Satcliidananda, A learned man once asked Sri Ramakrishna, “Sir, 
one may hold that God is with form. But surely He is not the 
earthen images that are worshipped.** Sri Ramakrishna replied, ‘‘But 
my dear sir, why should you call it an earthen image. Surely the 
Image Divine is made of spirit.*’ He who cannot see God in the 
clay imago is therefore an atheist, says Vedanta. To say that the 
image is mere clay is rank materialism. It is against the teachings 
of the Vedas. 

What then is the meaning of this image- worship ? It is, says 
Bhagavan Ramanuja, — the concentrated effort of the mind to 
see the Reality, the Brahman in a thing which is taken by the 
ignorant for something else than Brahman, The symbol may be 
anything, a divine incarnation, a Malia pmuska^ a Deva, any being 
or a Ir. e, stone, or a stick. But the greater the manifestation of 
divinity that alre.ady exists in the Pratika or image, the greater the 
ae-sociation of purity and holiness, love and mercy, freedom and the 
like with the Pratika, the fitter does it become an object for 
worship. That is why the divine incarnations and God-men come 
first in the scale of worshipful objects. A Buddha, a Krishna, a 
Christ, or a Ramakrishna Paramahamsa has -manifested attributes of 
divinity on a far greater scale than you and I could ever think of. 
In fact our idea of God is very little and it is through these great 
gigantic souls that we get a glimpse of the Reality that lies beyond. 
So also the gods of mythology. These gods are not mere iinagina# 
tions, as many of us may believe; these are aspects and forms in 
which the Supreme Reality was vouchsafed to the devotee. In what- 
ever form, in whatever aspect, the devotee wants to see God, in that 
form li all-merciful One, the all-knowing One, the all-loving One 
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reveals Himself for the sake of His devotee. How absurd it is to 
think that He cannot take a form at His will? And the testimony 
of hundreds of devotees and saints, not only of Hinduism but of 
other faiths, who had proved by their life that they had nothing to 
gain by speaking untruth, who had given up all desires for money, 
name, fame, and position — the testimony of these messengers of 
truthfulness goes to show that these forms of gods can be actually 
seen, by any one through sincere Bhahti. The gods of mythology 
therefore are forms in which the Lord revealed Himself to many a 
devotee and therefore they are some of the best Patikas or images of 
God. 

There is however one danger against which the worshipper 
should guard himself. If the ideal supreme Brahman is Himself 
dragged down by image-worship to the level of the Pratika, that is, if 
the supreme Reality, God, is taken to be of the size, shape, colour, and 
qualities of the Deva or the image, the worshipper gets entirely 
misled, as no Pratika can be the Atman of the worshipper. But where 
Brahman Himself is the object of worship and the Pratika stands only 
as a substitute or a suggestion thereof the worship is not only positive- 
ly beneficial, but is absolutely necessary for all mankind, until the 
devotees have got beyond the preparatory state of mind regarding 
worship. Therefore when the Pratikas of any Devas or other beings 
are looked upon as Brahman and worshipped as such, the result 
obtained is the same as worshipping the Iswara. Thus it is that a 
Deva or a sage or a saint is idealised into Brah nan and then 
worshipped. For is not everything Brahman when the name and 
form has been removed from it? — Says the Advaitin. Is not 
God the innermost self of ..every one ?— -Says the Vishistadvaitin. 
The very same man who kneels before the idol will tell you, “ Him 
the sun cannot express, nor the moon, nor the stars. The very 
lightning cannot express Him, nor what we speak of as fire. Through 
Him do all shine.” 

The idea of a personal God, of an all-knowing acting Power 
from whom this universe comes into being, in whom it exists, who 
is the ruling power of this universe, who is all love, mercy, freedom^ 
purity and blessing — such an idea of God has obtained in almost every 
religion except a few. With the exception of Buddhism and 
Jainism perhaps all the religions of the world have the idea of a God 
and with it comes the idea of worship and devotion. Though the 
Buddhists and Jains have not personal God yet they worship the 
founders of their religions almost in the same way as the worshippers 
of God worship their Deity. Through out the history of the world 
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wc find that man is trying to grasp the abstract through forms or 
symbols. The Christian must have his church and the cross. He 
must look up to the sky in prayer. The Roman Catholic Church is 
full of images of the saints. The Protestants, when they pray have 
so many images in their minds. The Muhammadan, when he prayg 
imagines himself to be standing in the temple of Kaaba. He prays 
at the tombs of the saints. He does not believe in image-worship 
and yet Al Ghazzali in his book of worship gives the following 
injunction, “ Know that when you stand for prayer, you stand before 
Allah, He being your examiner. Stand before Him as you stand 
before some earthly king, if you are unable to perceive the extent 
of His Majesty.” Among the Jews idol-worship is condemned, but 
they had a temple, in which was kept a chest which they called an 
ark wherein the tables of their sacred laws were presarved, and above 
the chest stood two figures of angels with wings outstretched, between 
which the divine p.esence was supposed to manifest itself as a cloud. 
A section of the Hindu religious reformers, lured by the iconoclastic 
spirit of the West decry image- worship, but if the image is in sound, 
if the symbol is the Pranava (Om), then it is alright. What is the 
meaning of quarrel, then ? 

There is another peculiarity with Hinduism, which we 
must all take note of. The whole religion of the Hindus is 
centred in realiz ition. Man is to become divine by realizing the 
Divine. Idols, temples, churches, books are only the supports, 
the help of his tottering spiritual childhood ; it is the kindergarten of 
religion, but on and on lie must progress. He should not stop any. 
where. He must go beyond the necessity of images, beyond even 
the necessity of a God outside until he comes face to face with Reality, 
until he realizes God in his own self. So it is said — it is very good 
to be born in a church, but it is very bad to die in a church. It is 
good to have certain forms and rituals in the beginning, but surely 
every one in the long run should go beyond the bounds of forms 
and rituals. “External worship, material worship,” siy the Vedas, “is 
the lowest stage ; struggling to rise high, mental prayer is the next 
stage ; but the highest stage is when the Lord has been realized.** Aye, 
ours the only scriptures in the world, which have again and again de- 
clared that man must go even beyond the scriptures, beyond the Vedas, 
It is said that the famous Trailanga Swarni in his later days used 
to lie down with his feet resting on a Sivalingam which he used to 
worship in his earlier days, because to him everytning was Brahman, 
his feet as well as the Sivalingam. And yet people would offer their 
worship with Ganges water and flower to that very same image ani 
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those blessed feet. The Hindu, therefore, instinctively knows that the 
man of realization may give up all worship and that they would also 
worship the images in order to set an example to those who are 
struggling on the way. Therefore if anybody says that the images 
are to be kept for ever, he is certainly wrong. 

Nor should any one who has passed beyond that stage call it an 
error. Is childhood or youth a mistake ? Is manhood alone true and 
right ? According to the Hindus, man docs not rise “from error to 
truth, but from truth to truth, from lower truth to higher truth. To 
him all religions from the lowest fetichism to the highest absolutism, 
mean so many attempts of the human soul to grasp aud realize the 
Infinite, each conditioned by the circumstances of its birth and 
associations; each of these marks a stage of progress,” and the lower 
stage is not to be condemned because you have passed beyond it. 
Remember that even the uncompromising Advaitin Bhagavan 
Saiikar and Vidyaranya Swaini recommended image- worship and 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna after scaling the dizzy heights of realiza- 
tion did the same. 

Nor is the use of images compulsory in Hinduism. The 
Hindu does not say that those who discard the help of images cannot 
realize God, Unity in variety is the plan of nature and the Hindu 
has recognised it. “ The Hindus have discovered that the Absolute 
can only be realized or thought of or stated through the relative and 
that images, crosses and crescents are simply so many symbols, so 
many pegs io han^ the spiritual idea upon.'^ It is not that this help 
is necessary for every one, but it is so for many ; and those who do 
not need it themselves have no right to say that it is wrong or 
unnecessary for any one. Idolatry in Hinduism, therefore, docs not 
mean anything horrible. 


SUPREME KNOWLEDGE AND THE MAN OF 
REALIZATION 

(7. Lcik) 

When one no longer is satisfied with intellectuil gymnastics, he 
strives for the spiritual and spiritual realisation, the ultimate goal 
of which is Self-Knowledge. 

To the aspiring one there may be many teachers, even invisible 
ones, to lead him gradually on to higher and higher truths. With 
ghildlike faith in his Guru and ever conscious of his presence, loyal 
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and obedient, he waits for the teaching in patience and submission. 
In the higher spiritual states there is a law, that the faith of a trust- 
ing child can never be betrayed. And just as pupils at school are 
passing from standard to standard and teacher to teacher, till they are 
ripe for matriculation, so also in the spiritual unfoldrnent one may 
derive inspiration from the lives and teachings of men leading the 
spiritual life, till he feels an intense yearning to come face to face 
with Truth and then the Divine Mother Herself condescends to take 
him under Her direct guidance and tuition and sends to him his 
Guru, when the time is ripe, to lead him safely beyond the world of 
Maya to the realisation of Absolute Reality. Indeed, She Herself 
appears as his Guru through Her sons, who have attained Illumina- 
tion. She, the All-powerful One knows best, what is beneficial to 
Her children and it depends upon Her grace, whether the more 
studious of Her children is to attain Self-Realisation by becoming 
merged in the Impersonal and Absolute. One moment She is the 
Universe and Intelligent Cosmic Energy and in another the Un- 
conditioned and Absolute. The Divine Mother and the Impersonal 
are one and the same and cannot be separated one from the other. 

Can the realisation of the most High be expressed in frail human 
language, when even all that an earthly mother feels for her child 
fails description? The Divine Mother knows the great temptation 
there lies in this Self-Realisation of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss 
Absolute, of the Ocean, on the surface of which man is but a mere 
ripple and a world-teacher only a wave. Would there be any mean- 
ing for the return to the world of Illusion and supir imposition, 
when Maya is perceived as a projection from That, the eteriial Ocean 
of Divinity and Impersonality ? So there was a promise given, to 
return unto Maya and w'ork in Maya by showing his other selves the 
way out of Maya. And thus the return-journey, though repulsive, 
had to be made. 

But what a change has taken place in that hour of liberation ! 
No longer is he, the Witness, limited to Time, Space and the Law of 

Causation. Spiritual Wisdom and Divine Love have become one 

Wisdom tempered by Love and the latter guided by the former. The 
subtle workings of Maya no longer can deceive him who has learnt 
to discriminate between the Real and the unreal. He has returned 
to love and serve and to radiate light and warmth, like a spiritual 
Sun, towards all beings, from the meanest to the highest, not wishing 
to know, who may be the recipients of those rays and whether they 
are cc^'seious of the source of those rays. 
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The experience of Self-Realisation is never lost. He no longer 
needs to quote authorities for the support of his teachings, since this 
realisation has become his all-sufficing authority. To his inner gaze 
there is revealed the great Plan of the Divine Mother, where in the 
course of Kalpas and Maha-Kalpas one link fits exactly into another, 
making a harmonious Whole, each being playing its allotted part, all 
perfection and done in the best and only possible way. 

Thus, viewing the Kaleidoscopic panorama of that great Play 
from the centre, with the right perspective and objectively, he no 
longer is distressed or elated by the pairs of opposites, knowing peace 
eternal to be beyond them both. Many deaths did he, the emanci- 
pated one, pass through in the fiery furnace of soul-agony and inward 
loneliness, ere that Peace, which passeth understanding, entered his 
being. 

What are sex, family, race, nation, country, scriptures and reli- 
gions to him, who no.v lives in the great Unity and the bodi-less, time- 
less, form-less, and thought-less consciousness ? He has risen to the 
state of spiritual sexlessncss,ia which the male and female principles of 
wisdom and love have become united in one and the same being and 
the whole humanity has become his family. IIow can he belong to 
that race, or be of such a nationality and creed, when only the ‘genus 
homo* has a meaning to him? Scriptures, religions, and spiritual 
practices were a help on the way, by pointing to the supreme goal, 
whence he has voluntarily returned. 

Knowing that the greatest workers are to be found in the darkest 
spheres of ignorance and spiritu ..I darkness, where tlie less strong 
ones like plants reared in a hot house, tender and beautiful to gaze 
upon, would break down under the heavy burden of density, he has 
chosen to work there, where the need is greatest. 

Does he shun woman, whom he has coine to look noon as the 
representative of the Divine Mother on earth, — whose spiritually 
beautiful and noble life might have taught him true spiritual refine- 
ment? And was it not in woman, in whom first he realised his 
Divine Mother ? And did she not reveal to him the divine mission 
of womanhood — she, to whom was entrusted the care of the life-to-be 
had to spiritualize herself, so as to raise, by her subtle influence, 
man from sensuality and conceited intellectuality to higher and higher 
spirituality? 

The Divine Mother is always nearest to Her child and ever 
ready to respond to his call. There is none of that gulf or distance 
between them, which man, in his ignorance, has set up between 
himself and his fellow-beings. It was only the blind intellect that 
3 
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created all these ideas of distinction, as of race, nation, creed and 
social position among the children of the one Divine Mother, who 
were born alike and visited by Death in the same way. 

The urge of Evolution is to manifest in higher and higher forms. 
Are we so sure, that it has come to a stop with the human kingdom ? 
Can the man of Self-Knowledge not view humanity objectively, as 
an ordinary man views the lower kingdoms ? Ever is the Divine 
Mother teaching him to dwell in the Eternal and Unity underlying 
all life, ever revealing to him That, which is the all-embracing, all- 
penetrating and changeless in a world of constant change and diver- 
sity, that Oneness, in which all beings have become ourselves. 

Now he understands the great sacrifice a world-teacher makes in 
taking human birth and why those saviours of mankind never put 
their living teachings on paper, leaving this for the disciples to do. 
When heart speaks to heart and soul communes with soul in the 
silent soul- language, what meaning would have there the medium of 
a dead letter, put on paper ? 

Oh, that compassion, when it was so easy, and one was so 
willing to let his life-blood ebb out to save even the meanest of 
creatures ! Oh, that Love, when with one’s whole being one could 
exclaim: * Come all ye, that are troubled and heavy-laden and I will 
give ye rest !* 

Are these spiritual experiences and realisations mere ideals, 
unattainable in this Kali-Yuga? Or perhaps only idle day-dreams of 
one, who fails to take facts in life as such and count with them ? 
Or, may be, hallucinations of one, who has lost his mental equili- 
brium and is haunted by Utopian pictures, tbe magic conjuring of the 
subtle forces of Maya- all outcome of the unbalanced mind and a 
diseased brain? Verily, the world is ever ready to condemn, what 
it fails to understand. 

But he, being in the world, is iiDt of the world and waits in 
patience and childlike faith for his Divine Mother’s call, when the 
mission She charged him with, has been fulfilled. 

Ihou art That; — the realisation of the Self as the Witness and 
Onlooker is always the eternal background and refuge, whenever 
diversity threatens to cover the Unity underlying all. Peace to all 
beings. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA PAEAMAHAMSA 

As An Incarnation of the Indian Genius 

(Continued from the April issue) 

Bjf K* S- Ramaswami Sastri^ B»A-i B>L, 

It is most fitting that I should sum up the life and work of 
Sri Ramakrishna in the words of the great Professor Max Muller 
who was a great lover of India and of the Indian genius. He says 
in his work on The life and sayings of Sri Ramahriihna : — Rama- 
krishna was in no sense of the word an original thinker, the dis- 
coverer of a new idea or the propounder of any new view of 
the world. But he saw many things which others had not seen ; 
he recognised the divine presence where it was least expected ; 
he was a poet, an enthusiast, or if you like, a dreamer of 
dreams. But such dreams also have a right to exist, and have a 
claim on our attention and sympathy, Ramakrishna never composed 
a philosophical treatise ; he simply poured out short sayings, and the 
people came to listen to them, whether the speaker was at the time in 

full possession of his faculties, or in a dream, or in a trance 

From an ordinary Samadhi a man may recover as one recovers 
from a fainting fit, but the true Samadhi consists in losing oneself or 
finding oneself entirely in the Supreme Spirit. From this Samadhi 
there is no return because there is nothing left that can return. A 
few men only who have reached it are enabled to return from it by 
means of a small remnant of their Ego, and through the efficacy of 
their wish to become the instructors and saviours of mankind.** 

I shall now refer to a few of the great sayings of Sri Rama- 
krishna and shall show presently how his life, his personality, and 
his utterances have been among the finest incarnations of the Indian 
genius and are among the proudest possessions of the Indian spirit. 

I shall refer here only to the sayings relating to the soul, the 
Sadhanas, and the Supreme and to a few miscellaneous sayings and 
parables. 

The soul 

As a lamp does not burn without oil, so a man cannot live 
without God,’* 

“ Like unto a miser that longeth for gold, let thy heart pant after 
Him,’» 
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Woman and wealth have drowned the whole world in sin. 
Woman is disarmed when you view her as the manifestation of the 
Divine Mother. God cannot be seen so long as the love for woman 
and wealth is not extinguished.** 

** When does a man get his salvation ? Then only when his 
egoism dies.** 

Sadhana 

** Pure knowledge and pure love are both one and the same,*’ 

** He who does not find God within himself will never find Him 
outside of himself. But he who sees Him in the temple of his own 
soul sees Him also in the temple of the universe.** 

“ When all personality is effaced, then one realises the knowledge 
of the Absolute in Samadhi.** 

** Anandam or enjoyment of perfect bliss within is one of the signs 
of God-vision.** 

The realisation of God is of two kinds : — The one is the unifi. 
cation cf the Jivatman and Paramatman ; and the other is to see Him 
in his personal manifestation. The former is called Jnanam and the 
latter Bhakti.*’ 

“Asa lamp brought into a room which has been in darkness 
for a thousand years, illumines it immediately, even so the 
light of Jnanam illumines the Jiva, and dispels his age-long igno- 
rance.” 

“ The Guru is a mediator. He brings man and God together 
even as a match-maker brings together the lover and the beloved.** 

** The hearing of the truth from the lips of the preceptor makes 
a greater impression on the mind than the mere reading of books ; 
but the seeing makes the greatest impression.** 

“ As the drowning man pants hard for breath, so must one’s heart 
yearn after the Lord before one finds Him,** 

“ Meditate on God either in an obscure corner, or in the 
solitude of forests, or within the silent sanctuary of your own 
heart.” 

“The easiest way of concentrating the mind is to fix it on the 
flame of a candle.’* 

“ If a man is convinced that the images of the gods and the 
goddesses he worships are indeed divine, he reaches divinity,” 

“ He who has faith has all, and who lacks faith, lacks all.” 

“ God is seen when the mind is perfectly tranquil.** 

“ The two characteristics of Prema are, first, forgetfulness of 
the external world, and, second, forgetfulness of one*s body,** 

“ Visit not the miracle- mongers and the exhibition of 

occult 4 owers. These men are stragglers from the path of Truth.” 
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“ Different creeds are but different paths to reach the one God,” 

‘‘ Sandhya loses herself in Gayatri. Gayatri loses herself in 
Pranava. The Pranava in the end lo^es itself in Samadhi, So 
all Karma (Sandhya or the like) ultimately loses itself in 
Samadhi.” 

** His steps never falter who has taken refuge in Him.*’ 

“God is to be reached by child-like faith and gentleness. ” 

The child-mcon is upon me ; I behold the Lord within and 
without.” 

“ So long as one does not become simple like a child, one does 
not get the divine illumination.” 

“Let the householder do his work with one hand, and touch the 
feet of the Lord with the other, ” 

“ Do not let water get into the boat ; let the boat be in water. 

God 

“ The same Being whom the Vedantists call Brahman is called 
Atman by the Yogis and Bhagavan by the Bhaktas.” 

“ God is beyond mind and intellect so long as they are bound 
within relativity, but He manifests Himself to them when they are 
purified,** 

“ God is in all men but all men are not in God, and that is why 
they suffer.’* 

“ Her devout sons only see Her by going near Her behind the 
screen of Maya.” 

“ God with form is visible, yea, we can touch Him and talk to 
Him face to face as with our own dearest friend.” 

“ God is formless and God is possessed of form too. And He is 
also that which transcends both form and formlessness. He alone 
knows what all He is.” 

“ The perfect man alone can see the Divine forms.” 

“ God the absolute and the personal are one and the same.” 

“ Pie is the Absolute and again liis is the Lila. This Lila is of 
four kinds, — Iswara Lila, Deva Lila, Jagat Lila, and Nara Lila.’* 

“ Why does the God-lover find such ecstatic pleasure in 
addressing his God as Mother ? Because the child is freer with the 
mother than with anybody else, and consequently to it She is dearer 
than all.” 

“ Many have seen the king, but how very few can entertain him 
as a guest in their homes !” 

Miscellaneous 

** He who exerts to make himself free is the real preacher.” 

“ Plonour both spirit and form, the sentiment within as well as 
the symbol without,” , ,, ^ 
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That knowledge which purifies the mind and heart is alone the 
true knowledge ; all else is only negation of knowledge.” 

“ Do yourself what you wish others to do.” 

** What is the strength of a devotee ? He is a child of God, and 
tears are his greatest strength.” 

“ The vain man of intellect is uselessly busy in finding out the 
* why and wherefore * of creation, while the humble man of wisdom 
makes acquaintance with the Creator and enjoys supreme bliss in this 
world.” 

The difference between the modern Brahmoism and Hinduism 
is like the difference between the single note of music and the whole 
music. The modern Brahmos are content with the single note of 
Brahman, while the Hindu religion is made up of several notes pro- 
ducing a sweet and melodious harmony.” 

“ All are mad in this world ; some are mad after wealth, some 
after power, some after carnal appetites, some after God. If drown- 
ing is to be the fate of man, it is better to be drowned in an ocean of 
milk than in a pool of filth.** 

** It is the sign of knowledge that when it dawns full on a man, 
he become silent. Then the salt doll of ** I ** melts away into the 
Ocean becoming one with it, — there remains not even the slightest 
consciousness of separateness.” 

I wonder if it is really necessary to say anything more on such a 
man and such a life — such a divine man and such a divine life. Is 
it necessary to moralise, to state the implications and applications, 
to add a human commentary to a text divine Pit does not look so at 
all. Left to myself, I would stop here. But as a slave of convention 
I proceed. The first reason for my affirmation that Sri Ramakrishna 
is one of the first incarnations of the Indian genius is his dower of 
great personal qualities. We find in him those sterling Indian 
qualities of Santhi, Ahimsa^ Viveka and Vairagya^ (peace, non-injury, 
discrimination, and dispassion), which are the pivotal and central 
elements of the Indian genius. We find in him the traits of insight 
and vision and faculty divine which are the inalienable possessions of 
the Indian spirit. We find in him the characteristics of serenity and 
sanity and synthesis and sweetness which are the diffevenlia of the 
Indian outlook on life. He was no maker of sects. The malady of 
sect-formation is a recent malady in the history of India. But he 
fought resolutely against the insidious malady and won. He said : — 
He, whose heart earnestly runs after the Deity, has no time to give 
for anyli ng else. He who looks for fame and honour forms sects.’* Ho 
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had the Divine Mother’s command {Adesha) to utter Her to the world, 
and hence he spoke, and men came in thousands to hear him. He 
never sought fame and glory for himself. lie says : — ** At last I 
perceived the Mother’s command, ‘Remain at the threshold of relative 
consciousness for the sake of humanity’,” He says again : — “ There- 
fore I say, your lecturer must not be an ordinary man. He must be 
a person armed with credentials, — clothed with authority from the 
Most High, He must be one who has received his commission from 
Him. ”— ( Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna I, 224). He once told 
Pandit Sisadhar Tarkachudamani : — “When I first heard of 
you I inquired if you were mere book learned man or had 
discrimination and renunciation. A scholar without discrimi- 
nation is a nonentity. There is no harm in playing the teacher’s 
role if one has got the command of God. Such a preacher is invin- 
cible. One ray of light fom the Goddess of Learning is sufficient to 
overthrow the brightest intellects. Moths come of themselves to the 
lighted lamp. They come in thousands and no one has to call 
them. Similarly the man who has received divine commandment 
need not invito people to his lectures, announcing the time. 
The magnet never invites a piece of iron to come to it. It is 
attracted automatically. Therefore I ask you if you have got the 
command.” He said on another occasion And what man can 
dare to procure freedom from the world for other men, unless he has 
found the Lord and received His ordination direct from Himself, 
and has been empowered with His power?” It is this sense of 
absolute and measureless dependence on God as the inspirer, the 
comforter, the uplifter, and the bliss-giver of the human soul which 
is the greatest and most distinguishing trait of the Indian tempera- 
ment and of the mind of Sri Ramakrishna who was one of the truest 
and finest incarnations of the Indian temperament. Sri Ramakrisnna 
saw life steadily and saw it whole. His nature was one of singular 
serenity, balance, and calm equipoise. Such poise in the empyrean of 
the higher life is not a minimisation of human energy but rather a 
maximisation of human energy, like that of a gavuda poised on out- 
stretched Avings and uttering Sri Krishna’s name in longing and 
yearning melancholy. Sri Ramakrishna’s life was true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home, as he belonged to the type of the wise 
who soar but never roam. He never fled away from earthly life nor 
did he shun heaven with loathing as some do today. His mind never 
made a hell of heaven but could make a heaven of earth and hell. He 
sublimated and adorned whatever he touched. Sex-life was irradiated 
with the life spiritual by him ; and his house-holder’s life was full of 
renunciation and bis tannyasd was full of detached attachment and love 
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and sympathy and toleration and charity. When such personal 
characteristics were resident in a body which was fair and which had 
a face which was calm and had eyes lit up with a spiritual light and 
a tongue every utterance of which was a benignant blessing and a 
merciful benediction, it is no wonder that his hearers were spell- 
bound and were under the fascination of a personality which 
was the embodiment of Indianness, — an incarnation of the soul of 
India. 

Sri Ramakrishna was an embodiment of the soul of India as 
much by his teachings as by his life, though of course a man’s life 
is of even greater importance and interest and value than his teach- 
ings. Let us take first of all his teachings in regard to individual life, 
family life, and social life, because even in regard to them he has 
given us valuable guidance and they show how he was Indian to the 
core of his being. When Indians are abused as being supine and 
fatalistic, we may well remember his advice: *‘So raise the hood and 
hiss but don’t bite. There is no harm in hissing at bad men, your 
enemies. Keep them off by showing that you are ready to give tit 
for tat — that you know how to resist evil. Only one must take care 
not to pour one’s venom into the blood of one’s enemy. Resist not 
evil by doing evil in return^ All that yon may do is to make a show of 
resistance with a view to self-defence d' — (Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
Vol. I, page 50j, He said on another occasion : ** Do not bite like the 
serpent, but hiss like the serpent. Make thyself feared and respected. 
Do not injure any one, but be not injured by others.” He taught 
how passive resistance to evil and active assistance of good should go 
together. It is our duty to help our fcIJowmcn in every way. Paropa- 
hava ("ood to others) is the essence of all the books on * morality 
and religion.’ P.iv(ipidana [c.v’\\ to ethers) is the greatest sin agains^ 
God. At the same time he showed how we must not allow philan- 
thropy to become a fetish and a craze and an obscf-sion. He said : 
“ First go through devotional pnetices and see God. Then it is 
that inspiration and powers will come down to you and you may talk 
of doing good.” — (Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna Vol. I, page 160). 
He said agai^u “ FirH cidiivato devotion. All other things — schools, 
dispensaries, etc , shall, if you like, be added into you. First devo, 
tion, then work. Work, apart from devotion or love of God, is help- 
less and cannot stand.”— (Do— -page 215). He said again in regard to 
action and inaction: ** A man who has absolute purity of mind natu- 
rally goes beyond action. He cannot work even if he tries to, or, 
the Lord does not allow him to work. As when a young wife is 
going to be a mother, she is given less and less work to do, and when 
the chiiJ is born she gives up the household work altogether and is 
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engaged with the child alone. But the ordinary man must do his 
work unattached, depending on the Lord — like the maid-servant in a 
house who does everything for her master but knows in her heart 
that she has her home elsewhere. This is known as Karma- Yoga* 
One should as far as possible take the name of the Lord and meditate 
on Him, while discharging one’s everyday duties in an unattached 
way” (Life of Sri Ramakrishna, page 346). While he inveighed 
against Kanchana (lust and avarice), he was full of a holy 

reverence for womanhood and accorded a high place to family life 
as a step in the ascent of the soul. lie said: “Let the house holder do 
his work with one hand and touch the feet of the Lord with the other.” 
P. C. Muzumdar says: “ He has successfully escaped the evil of 
carnality which he dreaded. His mother to whom he prayed, that is 
the Goddess Kali, made him recognise every woman as her incarnation, 
so that he now honours each member of the other sex as his mother. 
He bows his head to the ground before women, and before little girls ; 
he has insisted upon worshipping not a few of them as a son might 
worship his mother. The purily of his thoughts and relations 
towards women is most unique and instructive. It is the opposite of 
the European idea. It is an attitude essentially, traditionally, 
gloriously national. Yes, a Hindu can honour woman.“ In regard to 
family life Sri Ramakrishna said the words which are strangely re« 
rniniscent of tlie words of Kasyapa Prajapati in the ever-blessed 
Srimad Bhagawatha: “ What will you gain by renouncing the world ? 
The family life is like a fort. It is easier to fight the enemy from 
within the fort than outside. You will be in a position to renounce the 
world when you can bestow three-fourths of your mind on God but 
not before.” Sri Ramakrishna had keen artistic tastes and his 
criticisms of works of art were sound and valuable, and he had a 
sweet and vibrant voice and sang religious songs in away which 
brought tears to eyes and the vision of God into hearts. His talk was 
musical and was full of glowing imagery. As Emerson says well : 
“ Only itself can inspire whom it will, and behold ! their speech shall 

be sweet and lyrical and universal as the rising of the wind 

When it breathes through his intellect, it is genius ; when it breathes 
through his will it is virtue ; when it flows through his afifection, it is 
love.” Quite as valuable as his ideas in regard to individual life in the 
realms of everyday life and in regard to the life ideal in the 
the realms of art, are his social, ideas. He was once so fired by a 
desire to get rid of social pride and exclusiveness that he went to 
the hut of a Panchama and cleaned the dirtiest portion of it with his 
long tresses. In regard to the question of communal unity he has 
shown to us the only way by which real and lasting communal concord 
4 
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could be attained and maintained. He realised in a reverent way 
the great truths of Islam and Christianity and Buddhism and 
practised the Sadhanas revealed in those religions and had the greatest 
and most reverent love for the founders of all the great religions of 
the world. It is only by means of true love born of true understanding 
that we can get nearear to each other’s hearts and minds and souls and 
realise the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. In the 
modern age humanity is trying to realise the brotherhood of * Man 
without trying to realise the fatherhood of God. This is like trying 
to build a building downwards beginning with the upper storey and 
working down to the basement, and is foredoomed to failure, Sri 
Ramakrishna was himself the best proof of the inherent and inaliena- 
ble unity of feeling between the Brahmin and the non-brahmin sec- 
tions of the Hindu community. He had both Brahmins and Non- 
Brahmins among his disciples and loved them with an equal love and 
uplifted both with an equal affection. Nay, his most favourite 
disciple on whom he lavished all the rich and divine wealth of his 
pure and purifying affection was a member of the great non-brahmin 
community — Narendra Nath who became afterwards the great Swami 
Vivekananda, 

(To he continued,) 


CHINA'S DEBT TO BUDDHIST INDIA 

By Prof. Tjiany Ghi Ghao"^ 

China’s Classical Scholar 

India is China’s nearest and dearest brother. To say that the 
country of Inri i is our brother is not a mere matter of courtesy to 
India. It has its foundation in history. In ancient times China did 
not enjoy that facility of communication which was the privilege of 
the races bordering the Mediterranean Sea, We suffered from the 
disadvantages of being shut up in one corner of eastern Asia without 
any means of communication with other great races and cultures. 
The islands in the eastern and southern oceans were populated by 
savages. America, on the far side of the Pacific, gave no sign of 
civilization. Beyond our western and northern frontiers there were 

'* Lian Chi Chao was born in 1872. He is one of the most brilliant band of 

reformers who succeeded in establishing the Chinese Republic- He has written 

extensively on politics, education, religion and sociology, in a style, which, for 
beauty and lucidity combined, may well rank with that of China’s master-pieces. 

He has been Minister of Justice and also of Finance under the Republic.** 

The above article is an extract from the Professor's pamphlet on the subject, pub- 
lished b the Maha Bodhi Society of America, New York, U. S. A.— Bd. V, K, 
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those barbarous and ferocious races whose business it ever was to 
threaten and devastate, but never to help us. 

It is well for us to remember that this little privilege of culture 
which we possess today has been handed down to us by our ances- 
tors, who labored long within secluded boundaries, unaided and 
single-handed. It is also due to this seclusion of its environment that 
our culture gives the impression of being monotonous and conser- 
vative to an extraordinary degree. 

But across our south western boundary there was a great and 
cultured country, India. Both in character and geography, India 
and China are like twin brothers. Before most of the civilized races 
became active, we two brothers had already begun to study the great 
problems which concern the whole of mankind. We had already 
accomplished much in the interests of humanity. India was ahead 
of us and we, the little brother, followed behind. But nature had 
not been kind. She had placed between us a vast area of unfeeling 
desert and two great ranges of cruel snow peaks, which separated us 
for thousands of years. It was not till two thousand years ago that 
we were given gradually to know that we had a very good elder 
brother on the earth. When did these tw^o great countries begin to 
communicate with each other ? 

According to Indian history. King Asoka sent a number of 
missionaries to propagate Buddhist ideas. Probably some of them has 
travelled as far as China. Our own tradition says that in the time 
of the famous Chin Sze Huang (who built the great Wall) there were 
already more than ten Hindus, who had been to Chang-an and who 
were imprisoned and killed by him. Asoka and Chin Sze Huang were 
contemporaries and therefore this might have been true. But we 
needinot worry over half fairy tales. 

What we as historians are able to vouch for is that the first 
communication between us as brothers occurred in the first century 
of the era of Christ. From the tenth year of Han Yung Tsin to 
the fifth year of Tang Chen Yuan (67—789 A. D.), roughly during 
eight hundred years, the Hindu Scholars who came to China num- 
bered twenty- four, to which may be added thirteen from Kashmir 
(which in Tang times was not recognized as part of India), thus 
making thirty-seven in all, not counting those who came from other 
countries on the eastern and western side of Chung Lin (Turkestan), 
Our scholars who went to India to study during the period from the 
western Tsin to the Tang dynasties (265— -790 A. D.) numbered one 
hundred and eighty-seven, the names of one hundred and five of 
whom we can ascertain. Among the most famous from India were 
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Tamolosa (Dharma-raksha), Chu Shien (Buddha-bhadra), and 
Chen Ti (Jina-chandra) and from China, Fa Hien, Yuan Chuang and 
I-Tsing. 

During the period of seven or eight hundred years, we lived like 
affectionate brothers, loving and respecting one another. And now 
we are told that, within recent years, we have at last come into 
contact with civilized ! races. Why have they come to us ? They 
have come coveting our land and our wealth ; they have offered us 
as presents cannon balls dyed in human blood ; their factories manu- 
facture goods and machines which daily deprive our people of their 
crafts. But we two brothers were not like that in the days gone by. 
We were both devoted to the cause of the universal truth, we set out 
to fulfil the destiny of mankind, we felt the necessity for co operation. 
We Chinese specially felt the need for leadership and direction from 
our elder brothers, the people of India. Neither of us was stained in 
the least by any motive of self interest — of that we had none. 

During the period when we were most close and affev^tionate to 
each other, it is a pity that this little brother had no special gift to 
offer its elder brother, whilst our elder brother had given to us gifts of 
singular and precious worth, which we can never forget. Now what 
have we so received ? 

India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute freedom— that 
fundamental freedom of mind which enables us to shako off all the 
fetters of past traditions and habits as well as the prc:ent customs of 
a particular age, — that spiritual freedom which casts off the enslaving 
forces of material existence. It was not merely that negative aspect 
of freedom, which consists in ridding ourselves of outward oppression 
and slavery, but that emancipation of the individual from his own 
self, through which men attain great lib.ration, great ease and great 
fearlessness. 

India also taught us the idea of absolute love, that pure love 
towards all living beings which eliminates all obsessions of jealousy, 
anger, impatience and disgust, which expresses itself in deep pity and 
sympathy for the foolish, the wicked and the sinful, — that absolute 
love which recognizes the inseparability between all beings, ‘ The 
equality of friend and enemy,’ The oneness of myself and all things.' 

But our elder brother had still something more to give. He 
brought us invaluable assistance in the field of literature and art. 

Of minor gifts, I will enumerate only the following; — 

Music— This esme indirectly through Si Yu, The most populaj 
tunes \s le Kan Chou, I. Chou and LiangChou, all names of districU 
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in the Siu Chang and Kan Su provinces. But at that time these 
provinces were almost wholly under the influence of India. But 
from what is recorded in the history of Tang and the Book of Music, 
as well as in the appreciations of music found in our general 
literature^ we can be certain that thit music must have been beauti- 
ful and exquisite. The cause of such excellence is probably due to 
the union of Chinese and Indian modes. 

Architecture — That China has been influenced by India in her 
architecture is an obvious fact. We have still standing a number 
of ruins which tell us of the glory of those olden days. The pagoda 
is purely Indian in origin ; we never had anything like it before the 
days of Indian influence. 

Painting — The paintings of the most ancient period of our 
history have disappeared. Only from the stone tablets and stone 
inscriptions, such as the famous Han painings in Wu Liang Tsze 
and Joh Siang Shien, do we obtain a glimpse of the fine simplicity of 
style in the paintings of that period. The most renowned painters 
in our early history were Kuo Tan Wei and Kuo Hu To. They 
were famous for their paintings of the Buddha, It seems obviou^ 
that from the East Chin Dynasty to that of Tang there was conti- 
nuous communication between India and China, and this, with 
its introduction of numerous Indian pictures, had a shaping 
influence upon Chinese art; in fact we might go further and 
say that we probably owe the very foundation of our Chinese 
painting to Indian influence. A great school continued to flourish 
till the North Sung Dynasty, when it was superseded by the artists 
of our Royal Academy. It is still regarded as embodying the clas- 
sical style of Chinese painting. 

Sculpture — In olden times we had engravings upon stone, but 
never, I think, sculpture in three dimensions before the introduction 
of Buddhism. But the greatest treasure we have is the group of 
figures at Yung Kuang, Ta Tung and Shensi, large and small, not less 
than a thousand in number. It is said that the style is of Gandhara 
in Afghanistan, the result of the meeting between the Greek and the 
Indian cultures. This is indeed a priceless possession of which, if it 
had^not been for our elder brother, we should have been deprived. 
Incidentally, we might also mention the art of the Kakemono^ whosg 
origin we also owe to India. In fact in the inventory of Yuen Tsang 
there is a record of a number of Kak^wowo, which he brought back 
with him from India. 

Drama — We can trace the art of drama back to the play of 
Fish and Dragon, which was probably a species of magic or 
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trickery, rather than drama in the modern sense. The earliest ope- 
ratic play we know of was called Pu Ton. Modern research has 
shown that it was introduced from a country called Pato near 
Southern India, some ten thousand miles from Ta Tung. 

Poetry and Fiction— -To say that India influenced us even in 
poetry and fiction would perhaps seem astonishing. But we have 
reason to believe that the celebrated translation of the two great 
books, Fun Pen Shen Tsai (the life of Sakyamuni by Ashvaghosa) 
and Ta Shen Chung Yen Tsin (Mohayana Sutra), by the great 
Indian poet Ma Ming (Indian name unknown), did exert a 
decided influence upon our literature. The vast imagination and 
rich emotional appeal of Hindu literature opened new vistas for the 
Chinese poets. 5^ 

Astronomy and Calendar — This special branch of science was 
early cultivated in China, but received further development in the 
Tang period, when the publication of Ju Tschu Sie showed the 
distinct influence of India. 

Alphabet — With the introduction of Buddhism and Sanskrit a 
number of Indian scholars attempted to invent an alphabetical 
system to solve our difficulties. 

Literary style— Ancient Chinese written books do not showsuffi- 
cient eflfortat organization and therefore lack clarity of presentation. 
With the coming in of Buddhist classics, it began to be more syste- 
matic and consequently more lucid and logical in the exposition of 
ideas. Indian Logic (Hetuvidya) and Methodology opened a new era 
in China in the art of writing. 

Educational Method — Exactly how education was conducted 
in ancient China no one is able to say, but we are quite certain that 
Confucius and Mencius did not resort to the method of addressing 
large audiences for the propagation of their teachings, and it is quite 
likely, therefore, that the system of formal lecturing, with which we 
are so familiar to-day, came from India, Further more the acade- 
mies which flourished since the Tang dynasty cannot be other than 
Buddhist in origin. 

Social Organization— The unit of Chinese society is the family. 
The different forms of social organization are only the family in its 
various modifications. Since Buddhism became popular in China, 
public bodies with religious and scholarly purposes, independent of 
the family, began to appear. 

Indian thought has been entirely assimilated into our world of 
experience and has beco me an inalienable part of our consciousness 
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It has helped us to develop our faculties and has enabled us to 
achieve notable results in various fields of literary and artistic 
endeavour. Even if we confine our case to Buddhism itself, we find 
that we have made some worthy contributions to its many metaphy- 
sical systems, forming ever new schools of thought upon the founda- 
tion of the old, through the energy and application of men like 
YuanChuang ; so that we may take just pride in saying that Bud- 
dhism has become as distinctly Chinese as it is Indian. 

We have unfortunately been separated from one another now 
for at least one thousand years and have each pursued our respective 
lines of development. We have had calamities during these years of 
separation. What have we not experienced ? We have been 
threatened, mocked, trampled upon and have suffered all possible 
mortifications, so much so indeed that not only have we been looked 
upon with contemptuous eyes, but we ourselves have begun to lose 
our sense of self-respect. 

But we have faith in the imperishability of human endeavour, 
and the seeds we have sown, in spite of the many vicissitudes and 
inclemencies which we are passing through, will eventually bring 
us a harvest in the fullness of time. Do not we find an inspiring 
symbol in the ancient trees of the sacred wood round Confucius’ 
tomb, reputed to have been planted by himself and his chief disciples, 
which though shrunk with senility and almost in a petrified state are 
yet capable of manifesting their hidden vitality by shooting forth 
new branches of tender green, when the earth is awakened to the 
call of Spring ? Both the civilizations represented by India and 
China are hoary with ancient traditions, and yet I feel that there is 
in them the vigor of eternal youth, which shows itself to day in 
India in the two great persoualities of Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

After a thousand years of separation during which period, 
however, we two continued to cherish thoughts of love for each 
other, this elder brother of ours has once more come to us animated 
with fraternal sentiments. Both of us bear lines of sorrow on our 
faces, our hair is grey with age, we stare with a blank and vacant 
look as if we are just awakened from a dream; but, as we gaze on 
each other, what recollections and fond memories of our early youth 
rise in our mind, — of those days when we shared our joys and 
sorrows together ! Now that we have once more the happiness of 
embracing each other we shall not allow ourselves to be separated 
again, 
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IS JESUS THE ONLY SAVIOUR ? 

In his * The ever lasting: Man* Mr. Chesterton, that brilliant 
writer and critic of England shows his utter ignorance of the great 
Indian religions. We cannot understand what made this author 
ignore the religion of the Hindu when he wanted to place Christia- 
nity as the only religion which was blessed with the personality of 
God in human shape. He tells us in his interesting book that no 
religion of the world has declared in clear terms this Avatarhood of 
God and tht Bible as the only book where we hear * the loud assertion 
that this mysterious mak^r has visited his world in person.* * It 
declares,* says the writer, * that really and even recently, or right in 
the middle of historic times, there did walk into the world this origi- 
nal invisible being ; about whom the thinkers make theories and the 
mythologists hand do va myths ; the m\n who made the world. That 
such a higher personality exists behind all things had indeed always 
been implied by all the best thinkers, as well as bj all the most 
beautiful legends. But nothing of this sort had ever been implied in 
any of them. It is simply false to say that the other sages and 
heroes had claimed to be that Mysterious Master and Maker of whom 
the world had dreamed and disputed. Not one of them had even 
claimed to be anything of the sort. The most that any religious 
prophet had said was that he was the true servant of such a 
being.’* “ The most that any primitive myth has ever suggested was 
that the creator was present at the creation. But that the creator was 
present at scenes a little subsequent to the supper parties of Horace 
and talked with tax-collectors and Government officials in the detailed 
life of the Roman Empire and that the fact continued to be firmly 
asserted by the whole of that great civilization for more than a 
thousand years— that is something utterly unlike anything else in 
nature. It is the one great startling statement that man has made 
since he spoke his first articulate word, instead of barking like a dog. 
Its unique character can be used as an argument against it as well as 
for it. It would be easy to concentrate on it as a case of isolated 
insanity: but it makes nothing but dust and nonsense of comparative 
religion.” We do not question the historicity of Christ though 
learned writers have doubted whether a person like Jesus lived at alL 
Erudite and sober-minded scholars have contended that the Jesus of 
the Gospels never lived at all, and ‘ that the story of the founder of 
Christianity is a curiously composite story of several Jewish rebels 
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against Rome, plus myths and pious fictions based on Old Testament 
predictions of a Messiah.* Renan that great French scholar, that 
worshipper of the good and the beautiful, declared his difficulty in 
arriving at so much as one page about the personage who was called 
Jesus which another careful student of the Bible asserted recently 
* As a historical personage Jesus is unknown* and that ‘ in the last 
analysis, Jesus is derived from an induction’ ! We mention these 
only to remind that this man of letters with his sheer brilliance 
of diction and the scintillant glitter of his phrasing has vainly tried 
to carry convictions to his readers and that his pooh-poohing of the 
student of comparative religion in his eagerness to place Christianity 
on the top of the pedestal is found wanting in force when weighed in 
the scale of cool and dispassionate reason. 

This man who moved amongst the tax-collectors of Rome — 
his personality has been doublted. No wonder then the personality 
of a Buddha has been questioned. Still less wonder when the 
scholars questioned the realities of Rama and Krishna whom the 
Hindus declare sons of God as Jesus of Mr. Chesterton va s. 

Some of these great ones have been recognised by the people as 
prophets, others as messengers of God, and others as saviours of 
humanity, the Incarnations of God. In the scale of graded humanity 
they were called prophets, messengers or saviours and each fulfilled 
his mission by setting an example of purity, unselfishness and all. 
embracing love. Mr. Chesterton is prepared to recognize the prophets 
and messengers but not prepared to think or speak of religions v/hich 
recognise the Incarnations of God, the saviours of the world. To him 
Christ only spoke to the world that he and his Father were one and 
he that hath seen the son hath also seen the Father. The Hindu always 
believed in the Avataras or Incarnations of God and he placed them 
higher and nobler than all the teachers of the world. “They can 
transmit spirituality with a touch, even with a mere wish. The lowest 
and most degraded characters become in one second saints at 
their command. They are the Teachers of all Teachers, the highest 
manifestations of God through man. We cannot see God except 
through them. We cannot help worshipping them,” — so said the 
Swami Vivekananda regarding these God-manifestations in blood and 
flesh in this earth. Such a great Teacher was the Lord Krishna who 
proclaimed : — 
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•Whenever virtue subsides and vice prevails I manifest Myself. 
To establish virtue, to destroy evil, to save the good I come from Yuga 
to Yuga.* And in his person he was God manifest in the flesh — said 
the Lord in no uncertain terms to his beloved disciple Arjuna in the 
Gita, Nor is Lord Krishna, — who declared that he and his Father are 
one. Whom do you worship, whom do you meditate? The object of 
worshipis here present in flesh and blood. Behold ! I am That ♦ ♦. 
The whole world comes from me *’ ; — said Lord Chaitanya to 
his beloved disciple Srivas when the Mussulman was ruling India 
and a Mussulman Governor was marching his regiments to suppress 
the Vaishnava Sankirtans ; and in quite clear terms Chaitanya told 
his disciple that it was no other than he himself that was bringing 
the Mussulman array towards him. And the Lord Chaitanya met 
the Mussalman host with Sankirtan, confounded the Governor and 
made him and his whole family take to his doctrines, and the descen- 
dants of that family live to the present day. Only a generation back 
did Sri Ramakrishna pass away. It is in the memory of the living peo- 
pie amongst us, — men who are so-called educated in modern times ; — - 
the message of this great prophet of Dakshineswar who declared, “He 
who was Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Rama, Chaitanya, has now 
become Ramakrishna.** This blindness of Mr. Chesterton to other 
living religions, is something astonishing to us— astonishing because 
he is an English man — and an Englishman of all Europeans having 
had opportunities to come in contact with this country. When so 
brilliant a genius as the writer of * The Everlasting Man * could not 
or would not understand ihe religions other than his own, we can well 
understand the intolerant attitude of the millions of Christians 
in all parts of the world. Thanks to the study of comparative 
religion, this attitude of the frog in the well is slowly passing away. 
The world is becoming awake. And the disciples of Christ are 
coaung to recognize the ‘ Forgotten Christs.* Said Rev. John 
llayores Hoimes in the Community Church in New York a few 
months back, “ Jesus was not the Christ, but only one of the many 
Christs who have lived and died in history to bring a message of 
peace on earth, and good will to men.*’ Universal love and universal 
tolerance — thfse have been the watchwords of all the saviours of the 
world whether he be Mob Tih— the Chinese, or Pharaoh Akhnaton— 
the Egyptian. It is gratifying to note that in spite of the Chestertons 
that come and pass away the world is slowly but surely coming to 
recognise this great message which Sri Ramakrishna in our own 
times gave to the world — this universal love and universal tolerance. 
The world therefore is bound to find God not only in Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but in all the great Ones that have preceded him and all ths^t are 
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yef to come, and the salutations of the world are bound to go to all 
these God-like men and women — whatever their race or clime or creed. 

THE QURAN AND THE MUSSALMANS 
“ Islam means peac ” ; Islam meansi obedience to divine 
Commandments, love and affection for the human race, ” ; ** He is a 
Muslim, from whose hand and tongue no one suffers ” ; “ Do you 
wish to love God ? Then love his creatures” ; “ The Muslims believe 
that every religion before Islam was, in its pristine purity, Islam — 
the religion of Divine Commandments and human obedience ! and if 
the purity of their teachings suffered from human interpolations, it 
should not allow us to speak evil of those religions and their teachers, 
because those teachers were the true Messengers of Allah, and were 
entitled to our respect and reverence ” ; “The Quran clearly enjoins 
upon Muslims to police all houses of worship ♦ ♦, Abu Dakar, 

the first Caliph, ordered that the soldiers should not disturb non- 
Muslims in their worship, and should pass by their places of worship 
without any noise “ To pass one night in contemplation for the 
benefit of the human race was more meritorious than prayers and 
devotions of many a night ” j “ Man was not born in sin, but was 
Muslim by birth, namely, capable of following the law, no matter 
whether he was born in a Muslim or a non-Muslim house”; “ Animal 
sacrifice was a lesson for self-sacrifice in the way of the Lord 
None will carry the burden of others ; every one has to bear his 
own cross and will reap as he will sow ” ; ** Poverty was not a sin 
but the pride of the prophets ”; women “ possessed soul like man ” ; 
“ Verily, Allah orders you to be just— take your dues and let others 
have their duts— He orders you to be beneficent— help even those 
who have no claim upon your help ; and lastly. He wants you to trea ^ 
others as you treat your own family folk “ The object of marriage 
in Islam is not satiation of lust and flesh” ; “ All creatures are God’s 
and he is dearest to God who is more energetic in His service “ Be 
equitable and just and let not your inimical relations to others allow 
you to do injustice to them”; “ And do not abuse those whom they 
call upon besides Allah, lest exceeding the limits they should abuse 
Allah out of ignorance.” We have taken these quotations from the 
Presidential address of The Rt. Hon. Lord Headley— the English 
Mussalman who came to India in December last to preside over the 
All-India Tubligh Conference which held its sessions at Delhi. Here 
we have the soul of Islam. When we read the essence of Islam we 
find that real Islam always stood for union and harmony rather than 
for separation and dissension. “ Allah o Akbar,” “ God is great ” is 
the foundation and corner-stone of that religion. It is a perfect 
equalizer of men. It is a religion of compassion. 
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Withal that, in India Islam has been looked upon with terror and 
not without reason: for the Hindu could not easily forget the havoc 
that Mohommed’s followers in his holy name have been doing in this 
country. Islam arrived at nothing less than universal brotherhood. 
But this idea of universal brotherhood meant to the organised Arabs 
and later on to the Muslim world an Islamic brotherhood and noth- 
ing more. To the protagonists of that religion there was ample sup • 
port for that idea in their own scripture. On a reading of the Quran 
it is easy to find a passage in which Mohommed urges the believers to 
fight and take captives after slaughter in the land. It was unfortuna- 
tely such ** revelations ” that appealed to the imagination of the 
nebulous masses of the Arabian deserts. Therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that the ‘'orthodox’’ Ulemas supported the rapacious sove- 
reigns to carry fire and sword in the sacred name of Islam: for to “kill 
idolaters wherever they could be found, to take them prisoners and 
besiege them and lay in wait for them in every convenient place,’’ 
they said, had the positive sanction of the Quran. But to the credit 
of the Prophet it must be said that he had advised his followers not 
tot^ke all the verses of the Quran literally. “ There are some verses 
that are decisive; they are the mother of the book and others ambi- 
guous.” It was for the followers of Mohommed to choose and inter- 
pret these verses. And the self-seeking ambitious leaders of the 
uncultured flock aroused the latter to commit acts which had a look 
of divine sanction in the Quran. It was the devil quoting the Bible. 
They could not understand the doctrine of self-realization through self, 
subordination which Mohommed preached. One class of people, the 
Sufis understood Mohommed, but their voice would not be list6ned 
to in the clatter of armour and the.rattle of drums of the onrushing 
Muslim hordes. Islam was on the war-path, though Mohommed^ 
their prophet, did not approve wars of aggression. In the history of 
this world this was not the first time when the name of the Holy of 
Holies had been invoked for man’s base ends. It was not the first 
time that religion had been interpreted to satisfy the will of rapacious 
sovereigns and a greedy but sturdy people and the consequence had 
been that the followers of the Prophet like others came to use their 
sword too freely. This was how the “ questionable and ambiguous 
verses of the Quran came to be interpreted and as another Mussal* 
man, Mr. Picklhal once put it this was a falling away from the spirit of 
Islam. In fact the “ Mussulman ” had turned his back on what had 
been enjoined on him, the part which ordered him to seek knowledge 
and education and to study God’s creation. 

This explains why the Quranic injunction, — “ there is no com* 
pulsion i religion ’’—has not been heeded to tell the present day by a 
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large section of Mohommed’s followers. The Prophet enjoined on his 
followers not ** to repulse them who call upon their Lord in the morn- 
ing and in the evening desiring his face.” ** Repulse them/’ said he, 

** and thou wilt be unjust 

The religion of the Prophet became a sectarian religion and dog- 
mas and creeds and fanaticism darkened its history. The President 
of the Tabligh Conference was quite right when he remarked that at 
the present time the religion of Islam had to be preached first to those 
who are under its flag and goad them to act upon it.” This is not 
the first Mussalman who begins to recognise this important fact- 
Mr. Pickthal said only the other day that the conduct and condition 
of the Muslims now were very bad advertisments for the teaching 
of Islam. We tru.‘,t the Mussalman brotherhood would take heed to 
this advice of their own brethren, try to cast off the slough and allow 
Islam to shed its light and illumine the world. 

We wish this Presidential address found its way into the millions 
of homes inlndia — both Hindu and Mussalman to disabuse the Hindu 
of his wrong notions of Islam and to teach the Mussalman what his 
noble religion has taught him. 


NEWS AND BEPOETS 

BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 

The 93rd Birthday of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was celebrat- 
ed at the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Craddock Town, Nagpur, C. P., 
with great eclat and devotion. Besides poor feeding, a meeting was 
convened under the presidency of Mr, A. S. Sathe, Add. District and 
Sessions Judge, in which lectures were delivered by eminent speakers. 
Swami Viswananda, President, Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bombay, 
graced the occasion and spoke eloquently on the life and teachings of 
the Master. 

The Sacred Day was also observed by the Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Asansole, Bengal ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar ; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Guntur; Sri Ramakrishna 
Samaj, Cuddappah; The Andhra Social Welfare League, Bezwada. 
The devotees of Ranchi, Behar, also celebrated the Birthday. 

SWAMI YATISWARANANDVS VISIT TO ANDHRA DESHA 

On the occasion of the 93rd Birthday Anniversary of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Yatiswarananda, President, Sri Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission, Madras, paid a visit to Andhra Desha 
at the earnest invitation of some Telegn devotees. At Be^wadai under 
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the auspices of the Andhra Social Welfare League, the Swami deli- 
vered two lectures on the “ Essentials of Hinduism ” and the “ Ideals 
of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda ** on 
the evenings of the 19th and 20th of March, at Gandhi Chowk and 
Museum Hall. At Guntur under the auspices of the local Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, the Swami gave a series of three addresses at the 
Municipal Library on the 22nd, 24th, and 25th of March,— the sub- 
jects being, “Message of Sri Ramakrishna,** “Ideals of Sanatan 
Dharma,** and “Teachings of the Gita.** Besides these, the Swam* 
also held two conversazione, one at the Municipal Library and 
another at the Lokabandhu Hall. The Swami returned to Madras on 
the morning of the 30th March last. 

REPORTS 

1. The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Sevashram, Kankhal, Hardwar, while recording a number of 19785 
patients including the 668 indoor patients treated, issues an appeal 
for funds for important objects — Worker’s Quarters, one Dharma- 
shala, one Rest-house for pilgrim indoor-p itients* friends and rela- 
tives, a building for Depressed Class School, etc. 

2. The Biennial Reports of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Sarisha, Diamond Harbour, and the Ramarishna Mission Sevashram, 
Lucknow, for 1925 and 1926, after showing satisfactory progress in 
different activities of the centres within their limited means, appeal 
to the generous public for funds for carrying on their works in a 
better way. 

3. The Hony, Secretary of the V'ivekananda Society, Jamshed- 
pur in its Annual Report for 1926 says that for want of active sym- 
pathy and support of the public, the Society’s activities have been 
handicapped. He appeals for funds. 

4. The Ramakrishna Mission Out door Charitable Dispensary, 
Bhubaneswar in its Biennial Report for 1925 and 1926 contains an 
appeal for funds in the name of the President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Srimat Sw imi Shivanandaji Maharaj. For want of suffi- 
cient funds the dispensary cannot purchase upto-date medicines and 
surgical outfit. Th 3 kind-hearted people are requested to help the 
workers of the Mission to serve the poverty-stricken populace of Orissa. 

5. The Ramakrishna Students* Home, Bangalore City, main- 
tained fifteen boys in 1926. The management brings to the notice of 
the benevolent public that the response to the appeal issued year 
after year is not quite generous. It appeals anew for funds to enable 
it to serve more efficiently the cause of the poor helpless students^ 
to which it has devoted itself. A statement of accounts is attached 
4o every report. 
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THE VEDANTA SOCIETY, PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 

We have received a report of the work of the Vedanta Society, 
Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. for 1927, a summary of which is placed 
before the readers for information: — 

During the year under review besides giving lectures on Vedanta 
on various subjects, Swami Prabhavananda has given series of 
lectures on the following: 1. Buddhism; 2. The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads; 3. World Teachers ; 4. Yoga and Mysticism, 

The series of lectures on Buddhism was given early in the year 
to small but interested audiences. It covered the life of Buddha, 
his teachings and the influence of his philosophy. In many ways 
the group of discourses dealing with the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads was one of the greatest studies ever given in this city. The 
full course was open to the public, affording perhaps the greatest 
opportunity ever offered in this part of the west, to come in touch 
with the highest philosophy. The group of lectures upon the World 
Teachers was perhaps, the most popular course Swami has offered# 
This series too was open to the public, and covered the lives and 
teachings of Krishna, LaoTze, Zoroaster, Buddha, Christ and 
Ramakrishna. With the series dealing with Yoga and Mysticism 
the Swami closed the year’s work. It was so arranged that the 
lectures covered the regular Sunday services and the two week 
day classes, for the latter part of the month of February. It was 
an intensely interesting course of lessons and lectures. The society 
made a special effort to advertise the series. Muchflnterest and 
enthusiasm was aroused. 

In the regular class work, the study of the Gita was finished. 
The lessons in Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms and lessons from the 
Bible are being continued. The first Friday night of each month is 
question night, with the public invited. Much interest has been 
aroused in these meetings by the Swami’s interesting method of 
conducting them. Opinions are expressed and viewpoints clarified; 
while at the close of each discussion, Swami never fails to give a 
satisfactory summary. 

During the month of October Swami Prabhavananda, at the 
urgent request of friends living in St. Louis, Missouri, spent two 
weeks in that city lecturing with great success to large and 
enthusiastic audiences. A permanent interest was created through 
these lectures and a centre established. Swami Akhilananda is 
expected to take charge of the centre in a short time. During Swanii 
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Prabhavananda’s absence in the East activities of the Portland 
Centre were continued in charge of the students. 

Since Christmas day fell upon a Sunday this year, it was 
fittingly observed with special devotional services at the regular 
Sunday morning service hour. In the evening the Swami gave a 
masterly discourse on ** Jesus, a World Teacher.^' To many of the 
students and friends this was one of the best lectures Swami Prabha- 
vananda has delivered in Portland. 

Swami Vivekananda's Birthday was fittingly celebrated on the 
fourth Sunday in January. The theme of the morning address was 
“Vivekananda the Man ”, in which he gave a pen-picture of the 
great Swami’s life and career. The subject for the evening discourse 
was “ Vivekananda's contribution to World Thought .” Quite a 
large audience listened to this stirring tribute. 

The Ninty.second Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna’s birth was 
observed on Sunday, March fourth. Again the little chapel was bright- 
ened by the floral offerings of the students. A beautiful picture of 
the Master was draped in dainty sprays of fern and pink roses. In 
the evening a large audience gathered to hear Swami Prabhavananda 
give a most illuminating discourse on <*Ramakrishna and the Modenr 
Age It was very satisfying and heartening to hear Swami point 
out that the Master’s blessed life and message was not for the East 
alone, but for the whole world. 

Perhaps the most congenial part of the evening was 
the dainty refreshments served by the committee in 

charge. It is bard to put into words the feeling of fellowship 

engendered among the students as an outgrowth of such 

gatherings. The one just mentioned is the second such held since 

the Society has occupied its new quarters. 

In conclusion the report refers to the all too short but delight- 
ful visit of Swami Dayananda and three students from the Temple 
in San Francisco last August. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘I am the Atman’.” 


Vol. XV] JUNE 1928 [No. , 

PRAYER 
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Oh Mother, I have made no charity ; I have done no 
meditation ; I have observed no sacred rites or rituals ; nor 
have I uttered any holy text in prayer. I have performed 
no worship ; nor I have ever renounced. I have done 
nothing. Therefore, Thou, Mother of the Universe, the 
only hope, Thy helpless son seeks refuge in Thee. 

Good Mother, pious deeds or pilgrimage to holy land 
I have performed none. I maintain no desire for salva- 
tion; nor wish to bo merged in Thee. I observe no 
vows ; I possess no devotion ; I am void of all. There- 
fore, Thou, Mother of the Universe, the only hope, Thy 
helpless son seeks refuge in Thee. 
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Sakeaba 




SPIKITUAL TALKS OF 
SWAMI BRAIIMANANDA. 

X). : — Maharaj, these different forms of worship and 
rituals, these different gods and goddesses, — do they mean 
anything special? 

Swami : — All these are meant for the one _ and the 
same purpose — God-realisation. There is so much differ- 
ence between one man and another in their taste as in 
their temperament that no one golden mean can be assign- 
ed to them all for their Sadhana or spiritual advancement. 
Different temperaments require different ways of Sadhana 
or worship. To meet these varying demands the Scrip- 
tures have, therefore, prescribed four principal modes, — 
Saraadhi, Dhyana, Japam and prayer, and external 
worship. The best kind of worship is Samadhi or the 
direct worship of the Brahman — the realisation of the 
Omnipresent Reality face to face. The second in impor- 
tance is Dhyana or meditation. In it exist two thing.s, 

‘ Himself’ and ‘myself’; — Japam and praj'or and the like 
have no room there. When meditation deepens, one 
constantly 'experiences the holy form of one’ s Istara or 
Chosen Deity, — form, pure and simple, Japam and the 
rest being totally left out of account. The next step is 
Japam and prayer. At this stage one sings the glory of the 
Lord in prayer or chants or mutters the hallowed name of 
one’s Chosen Deity, simultaneously meditating upon the 
blessed form that is borne out by that holy name. The 
last is the external worship. This consists in worshipping 
the supreme Being in Pratika or images. These different 
forms of worship, different gods and goddesses — all these 
are but the creation of the human mind. They mark the 
different degrees of progress of the mind, its evolutionary 
stages, in its onward march to God. A man desires to 
perform Sadhana. Now, what should he do ? Should he 
begin from any place ? No. Ho must start exactly from 
where his mind stands and gradually proceed stage after 
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stage till the Goal is reached. Take the case of an ordi- 
nary man : if you ask him to meditate upon the supreme 
Brahman who is without name or form ; or if you ask him 
to practise Samadhi, he will not be able to comprehend 
anything; nor will he be well-disposed towards it; and 
consequently the result will bo that he will give up his 
Sadhana altogether. But on the other hand if he worships 
the Brahman in an imago with offerings of flowers and 
sacred leaves, he will think he has done something. For 
sometime at least, his mind will bo free from all distrac- 
tions to which every moment it is liable to fall. He will bo 
unperturbed, and verily he will rejoice in it ; and by and 
by will he ‘ outgrow ’ that state even. 

The liner the mind grows, the lessor becomes the joy 
of a man in the enjoyment of things ‘gross’ and secular. 
If you begin Puja or external worship now, some time 
after, you will naturally feel the impulse that Japam is a 
better substitute. Some time still later, you will again 
find in meditation a far better substitute, and so on. 
This is therefore called the ‘ gradual 'process ’ for the 
‘ natural growth ’ of the human mind. In the course of 
this mental evolution, the little experiences ithe mind 
acquires do not get spoiled; it retains them and stores them 
up in the memory. 

Take another illustration : you are standing down in 
the court-yard and you are to get on the terrace. What 
will you do ? Surely you are to find out the stair-case 
and crossing over the steps one after another you reach the 
roof. Instead of this gradual process if you are thrown 
across the air right up to the house-top. that certainly 
means a great deal of trouble and hardship to you. You 
can avoid any hurt or injury only by following the gradual 
process. Similar is the case with the world within. To 
avoid all untoward circumstances in your march towards 
spiritual realisations, you are to follow the graduated path 
that is chalked out for us by the seers of the past. And 
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these different forms of worship constitute that path- 
ways and means, processes and procedures, rules and 
regulations — these exist in the physical world as well as 
in that of the mind. The same phenomenon rules both. 

2). : — If a distracting thought, well-known to mo, 
persists in appearing in the mind, what shall I do then, 
Noble Sir, — how shall I check it ? 

Swami : — “ This thought is immensely harmful to 
me ; this can bring about ruin unto me, — nay this can kill 
me ; this is my worst enemy ; ” — impress this idea on your 
mind by repeated efforts. If you can stamp this impres- 
sion once upon the mind, you will find the distracting 
element vanishing into air in no time. Take for example, 
this boy who is sitting by. “ This boy — who is that ? I 
don’t know him. He is good for nothing ; he is worth- 
less ; ” — if you persist in thinking this wise for sometime, 
ere long, you will lind, to you ho has become so ; ho will 
be of no importance whatsoever. Your mind will no 
longer turn towards him. And why ? It is because you 
have pressed upon the mind that idea. To take one more 
illustration, a little child : it docs not know what results 
from taking poison. If you give a little of it unto the 
child, it won’t care; it won’t be afraid of the poison. But 
if that very same thing is given to you, you will startle 
and at once jump off to a safe distance. It is because you 
know the effect of poison ; you know, to take poison is to 
die. So we see the mind is a funny thing ; whatever you 
hold before it, it will learn. 

One thing, and a very serious thing I tell you : first of 
all fix your ‘ ideal ’, and then struggle on to realise that 
ideal. And ‘ the ideal must never be lowered.’ Indeed, 
God is the highest ideal, God who is smaller than an atom 
and bigger than the solar system that we know of ; — He 
who shines forth everywhere, at all times and in all 
beings, in you and myself as well as in the little, — only 
diff ring in manifestation, greater or smaller. It is again 
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the same Being, the Atman that pervades the entire 
universe. Verily, nothing is superior to Uim. Make Him 
therefore your ideal, Him and Him alone. Try a little, 
and you will realise what an inexhaustible fount of joy is He. 
The world, you have had enough experience of it ! Now 
try the otherside, — seek God. The veil of IMaya (igno- 
rance hangs before you obstructing your vision of God ;) 
break it off and lo, He is there ! To cross the Maya’s 
bounds is indeed a hard task ; but not an impossibility, — 
not that man cannot do. j\[an has crossed and you can 
also do. Strive on and the success is at hand ; ‘ knock and 
it shall bo opened unto you.’ 'I he world shall stand 
transformed to tlicso very eyes. 

I). : — Kegarding the Scriptures, what attitude should 
we inaiutuin P Should wo put faith in their authority ? 

Swaiid : — Certainly, you should! All these are true — 
those scriptural injunctions. Nor the good and guidance 
of mankind through ages, have all these been formulated 
by them of the past, and handed down from generation to 
generation, from father to son, upto the present day. You 
must obey them. 

One otlier thing : as regards Karma (work), you must 
never give it up wholly. For, without it your very exis- 
tcnco would be impossible. It will load you to the end (to 
God-realisation). Man does not know when Karma began, 
but he knows where it ends. Verily, with God-reali- 
sation all shackles of Karma fall ol'f ; it is when no work 
remains to be done any more. But before that state, you 
are within the bounds of Karma ; you are to work. Verily, 
verily, I tell unto you, by doing your K irmi for the sake 
of Karma you shall attain to the greatest Good. 

D. : — And what sort of food are wo to take, Sir ? Any 
discrimination about it ? 

Swavii : — A very dilhcult question you ask ; it’s very 
hard to answer, indeed it is so ! For men differ so widely 
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in their constitution as in this system that it is hardly 
possible to lay down any hard and fast rulo about food 
for them all. One thing may be suitable to your constitu- 
tion, but the same may not suit mine. You may easily 
assimilate a thing but I may not. Our Scriptures therefore 
have not laid much stress on the point. In the Oita we 
come across certain passages referring to the discrimina- 
tion of food; but that is a too ‘general classification’. 
Houghly speaking, it can be said that all sorts of rich 
dishes should be avoided. And in the light of this general 
remark one should choose out one’s own food according to 
the powers of assimilation. 

D. ; — Maharaj, this non-vegetarian diet, — does it not 
involve sin , — sin for killing animals ? 

Sioami : — No. This is no argument at all. That they 
say, Ahimsa (non-injury) is the greatest virtue, — when that? 
That is indeed after Samadhi, when the supreme knowledge 
has been attained, when God has been realised in all 
creatures. Then only, Ahimsa. Before that no amount 
of talk can make it so. It is when you realise that 
the same Atman resides in you as well as in the 
little ant, and no difference exists ; then only Ahimsa. 
Before that it is impossible. You speak of Ahimsa, 
but truly speaking, can you avoid llirnsa H What food 
you take ? — Potato ? That shoots forth young sprouts 
when planted ; these bring in new or()p ; — is that lifeless ? 
And you eat it. You sow the paddy grain ; it grows into 
plant ; and this again bears new paddy. Is it then life- 
less P Take for instance ‘ water ’. Test it with a micros- 
cope and you will find millions of little lives abounding in 
a single drop, and you drink it 1 Again, to live is to take 
breath. Now, with every breath you kill millions of 
little creatures. Take the case of those who make much 
of this vegetable diet. What food do they prescribe?— 
Milk and Ghee? Now, how do you got milk ! — By depri- 
ving the poor creature, the tiny calf, of its legitimate 
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suck. That’s an extremely cruel act. That is no sin,— 
all sin in a bit of fish or meat ! Such a flimsy argument 
cannot stand. Such a thing never the Hindus had. It 
is a Vaishuavite interpolation. 


IDEALS OP INDIAN EDUCATION 

The history of Indian life daring the last century and a half 
exhibits a struggle and a compromise between the two conflicting 
ideals ; — one being the synthetic cultural licritage of India and 
the other, the patented Occidental philosophy of life. And it is 
needless to point out that the educational institutions of this 
country stand as visible symbols and the meeting-centres, as it 
were, of those mutually repellent (uiltural forces of the East and 
the West. In fact the educational problem, — the most vital of all 
the problems of the land, has now become an All-India concern 
in as much as the future drift of Indian life depends entirely 
upon how India should tackle this problem and chisel out the 
educational machinery to facilitate the growth of budding Indian 
nationalism. The veteran educationists of tlie country have 
therefore bestowed tlieir most careful thouglit and attention upon 
this all-absorbing (picstion of the day, as they have realised in 
their heart of hearts that tlie moral aberration of Indian life from 
its own spiritual orbit is iinmistakaldy a resultant of tlie inter- 
])lay of the two opposite ideals and the unwarranted Uianing of 
the Indian mind to the daz/ding ephemeral products of the 
Western culture. The long-drawn arrays of academic corridors 
are now ringing with the swelling chorus of protests and dissatis- 
faction as the intellectual vision of the people is growing clearer 
day by day. After age-long torpidity the magic curtain lias been 
rolled off from the horizon and the baneful effects of tlie much- 
vaunted culture of the West have been brought homo to the 
thinking section of the Indian people. Eightly has Dr. Tagore 
remarked in ‘ The centre of Indian cultui'e’ ; — “ English education 
as now given is for the Indian mind a kind of food which contains 
only one particular ingredient and even that not fresh, but dried 
and packed in tins.” Persons of the high eminence and intellec- 
tual attainment of Sir John Woodroffe likewise have felt not the 
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least scruple to characterise the present system of Indian edu- 
cation as * dcracialising, demoralising, and deforming’. Forsooth, 
the Indians have been taught to give the go-by to the glorious 
heritage of the past, their arts and science, literature and philoso- 
phy and, to crown all, tlieir transcendent spiritual ideal in a 
medley of Occidental cultures that have received a right royal 
reception in every field of our activity. What a greater tragedy 
can tliere bo in the life-history of a nation than this sclf-hypno- 
tisation and the total negation of tlie accumulated wisdom of ages 
in blind pursuit after a system (piitc uncongenial to its temper and 
genius, and deterrent to the all-round growth of sturdy manliood. 

To-day at a very late hour wo have been awakened to the 
depth of moral turpitude, to which our blind apisiu of everything 
foreign, has dragged us unconsciously down. The Indian life 
stands in the danger of being foundered in the very back-wash of 
Westernism. No more do the flowers of Indian youth grow 
bright and radiant with tlie lively impulses of budding manhood, 
nor do ilicir unsojdiisticaied liearts boat with prides and jubilation 
at the thought of tlicir hoary civilisation and the glorious tradi- 
tions of the past. They unhesitatingly yoke tlicmsclves to the 
grinding wheels of the educational machinery and emerge out a 
spent-up polyglot wltli a heavy mass of ill-assoidcd and 
undigested materials in the brain. The very l)ack-l )r)ne of their 
life is lu’okenand they exhibit a woful la:dv of confidence in 
tlieir innate strength and possibilities, and disclose a moral and 
nervous lircakdown in the very prime of life as a result of habi- 
tually feeding their imagination upon the god-less ethics of the 
West in the stifling grccn-houso of intellectual culture. These 
are some of the best guerdons they earn at tiio expense of their 
‘ sweet wine of youth ’, hcaUh and money, and the juvenile plas- 
ticity of mind ! 

In fairness it must be admitted tliat western education is not 
an unmitigated evil. In spite of its various drawbacks, it has its 
redeeming features as well. It has, nonetheless, contributed a 
"great deal to the creation of ‘ Modern India’. The bold spirit 
of adventure ; an accession of political consciousness ; an irresisti- 
ble desire to peer into the mysteries of the unknown quarters of 
the globe ; in fact , a spirit of self-asscrtivcncss in every sphere of 

'crial activities ; — is, after all, not an unwelcome legacy of the 
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West to the people of India. It has furthermore broken down 
the artificial barriers and unlocked the hidden treasures of the 
European world, its philosophy and science, to the Indian genius. 
It needs no stretch of imagination to realise that to attempt to 
fall back upon the past without any reference to the modern age 
with its many-sided activities, is as preposterous as to command 
the Ganges after these countless seons to recede back to her ori- 
ginal source ! It will be, as well, a narrow-minded chauvinism 
to expect that the Indian Universities which have installed 
Western learning to the exclusion of Oriental culture, should al- 
together be levelled to the ground, and life should be started 
anew on their ruins with purely Indian culture to feed our imagi- 
nation upon. Nor is it wise to withdraw ourselves altogether 
from our past glorious traditions and stuff our mind with exclu- 
sively foreign knowledge and ideas ; for to do so is to train a waif 
in the alien atmosphere of a stranger’s home. The problem 
therefore is how to meet the cultural impact of the West beating 
on the shore of our experience, and to restore India again to her 
enviable position of eminence. 

Education has been defined in various ways from different 
perspectives. Mr. Fisher seems to be partially right when he 
says that education should be the education of the whole man, 
spiritually, intellectually and physically* In fact an education 
that fails to draw out powers that lie dormant in man and stimu- 
late the creative instincts of human nature is a failure. “ Edu- 
cation is not the amount of information that is put into your 
brain and runs riot there, undigested all your life. We must 
have life-building, man-rnaking, character-building assimilation 
of ideas. Education is the manifestation of the perfection already 
in man.” — This is how Swami Vivekananda has defined educa- 
tion. In every scheme of education there must be a happy 
accommodation of all the aspects of culture, moral, physical and 
intellectual in their balanced proportion. The present system 
that accentuates the development of the intellect to the neglect 
of the other two sides, has dragged many an unwary aspirant to 
a bog of unprofitable life. In India the cultural basis being 
wholly spiritual, the be-all and end-all of education has, since 
remote antiquity, been the attainment of perfection, and 
any other culture except the culture of the Self has been 
7 
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treated as secular and of secondary importance. So proclaim 
the Vedas : — “There are two kinds of knowledge to be known, 
the higher and the lower knowledge. Of these, the lower 
knowledge is the following : the Eig Veda, the Saina Veda, the 
Yajur Veda, the Atharva Veda, phonetics, the code of rituals, 
grammar, etymology, prosody and astronomy. The higher is that 
by which the Imperishable is reached.'* Thus the Smti here 
means to relegate all knowledge that is merely intellectual and 
deals only with the relative aspects of life to the category of lower 
knowledge, and holds up the realisation of the immutable Atman 
as the highest knowledge. So an education that produces Jiierely 
intellectual prodigies, utterly fails in its purpose when it cannot 
awaken man to the ‘ Visions of the Golden Threshold ’, develop 
the latent possibilities and throw open channels for a full and 
healthy expression of manhood. It would therefore he a sheer 
suicidal act if we shut our eye-; to the actual fundamental of our 
indigenous culture in our frenzied attempt to readjust our edu- 
cational programme to the modern ideas of progress. 

At the present stage of the world when tlie currents of life 
do no longer eddy round within the limited geographical boun- 
daries of a particular race or nationality but ])iilsatc fi'om one 
end of the world to the other, any educational s duaiie that would 
taboo altogether the synthetic cultural acliieveinents of the rest 
of the world would be an incomplete and maimed one. But wo 
must not forget at the same time that “ a national education is 
first and foremost an education in the national idealism, — -its aim 
is the emancipation of sympathy and intellect”. As tlio externa 
must be in organic continuity with the interne] in individual life, so 
also in the corporate life of a nation, an\ thing that would not suit 
the genius and temper of the ])cople but would interfere with the 
spontaneity of its growth, must be sliunned like a deadly poison. 
English, though now an international language, has practically 
ousted all our rich provincial languages and lias been tlio mould- 
ing and guiding principle for about a century and a lialf in the 
domain of culture. As the matter now stands everything from 
the top to the bottom has to be dyed in the tints of English lan- 
guage ; — indeed a life-crushing proposition in the progressive rea- 
lisa '/on of educational end ! 
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Mrs. Besant speaks out the whole truth when she bursts 
forth in righteous indignation • — “ Nothing can more swiftly emas- 
culate national life than allowing the education of the youth to 
be controlled by foL*eign influences. It must bo controlled by 
Indians, shaped by Indians, carried on by Indians. It must Iiold 
up Indian ideals of devotion, wisdom and morality, and be permeat- 
ed by the Indian religious spirit ; ” for maintains Mr. Spinoza that 
the Government will, if it controls the education of the nation, 
aim to restrain rather than develop the energies of men. Time is 
indeed ripe when in view of the rank demoralisation of the cliil- 
dren of the soil, the ])rovincial languages and literatures of India 
must occupy their pristine position of honour, and Fmglish must 
go back to a subsidiary position in the (-urricula of Indian acade- 
mies. But how to cope with the diver ufcy of languages is ano- 
ther great ])ro1)lcm tliat confronts India today. Optimists arc not 
wanting who advocate the principle of introducing one language 
throughout the country as the medium of instruction for it is 
contended, and not unreasonably, that the want of uniformity in 
the medium of instruction, while promoting exclusiveness and 
narrow provincial outlook, cuts at the very root of Indian solida" 
rity and nationalism. So Sister Nivedita emphatically declares 
that it all people talk the same language, learn to express them- 
selves in the same way, if all arc trained and equipped to respond 
in the same way to the same forces, tlien our unity will stand 
self-dcmon:4 rated and unflinching. We sliall have then acquir- 
ed national solidarity and a power of prompt and intelligent 
action. The greatest personalities of the present age have not 
therefore laboured in vain to break down tliose linguistic barriers 
that have divided India into narrow groups and have rendered 
the task of unifying the heterogeneous clciiients into a homo- 
geneous whole, all the more difticult. To remove this stumbling 
factor, they have gripped Hindi, the most widely spoken and cul- 
tivated language in India as the only suitable Lingua branca, and 
it is not premature to anticipate that witli the Indian spirit ol ad- 
aptability the non-Hindi speaking communities would accomodate 
themselves to this language with the least possible effort to bring 
the various units together on a basis of linguistic synthesis. 

But in a politically subordinate and economically helpless 
country like India, tlie universities are, ip-so-facto, under the 
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financial thumb of the Government and are therefore to sail 
close to the humour of the ‘ Pay-Master * with the result that the 
education that we are receiving is a negative and not a man- 
making one. It is needles to point out that the academic free- 
dom — freedom from state-interference and control, is an indis- 
pensable desideratum for the intellectual uplift of the entire people 
of India. History bears an eloquent testimony to the absolute 
freedom from state-control, enjoyed by the ancient universities of 
India in the halcyon days of hoary antiquity. The history of edu- 
cation, thus, in ancient India reveals two primary types of uni- 
versity life; — the old Hindu type with its domestic organi- 
sation of the teacher and the taught, represented in later 
days by the universities of Mithila and Navadwip, and the 
Buddhist type with its monastic organisation which developed 
into the universities of Odantapura, Nalanda and Vikramasila. 
livery student of Indian history now fully knows that except for 
occasional visits of courtesy there was absolutely no interference 
by the state with its university life though tJio splendid buildings 
of the universities sprang into existence throiigli tlic munificent 
donations of successive kings and wealthy patrons. But times have 
changed and with them the system of Indian education has suffer- 
ed a great set-back. Now in our weak-kneed impotence most of 
US bent down with a slave-mentality, look up to the ‘ Masters’ 
for a drop of manna to quench our thirst and do not care in the 
least for the past educational history of India built upon the 
labours of centuries and the sacred traditions of our forefathers- 
It is now high time that wc must gather from the story of the 
past the dynamic forces of the future and stand on the solid 
ground of self-reliance to come to our own in every sphere of our 
activity and roll back the bugbear of dependence from our mental 
horizon. 

Our educational system must provide for the cultivation of 
Indian art and science, philosophy and literature, epics and 
mythologies which will foster in every individual a healthy spirit 
of pride in his indigenous culture and civilisation, and stimulate 
patriotic sentiments. “ We must study independent of foreign 
culture different branches of the knowledge that is our own and 
with it the English language and science.” We must be inspired 
by ** shining vision of the society that was and that is to be, of 
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the triumphs that thought will achieve in time to come, and of the 
ever-widening horizon of man’s survey over the universe. What 
is now needed is to ** nationalise” in spirit the entire outlook of 
Indian education by a change of heart and the angle of vision 
though in a dependent country like ours it may not be possible to 
make it fully “ national” all at once. A systematic effort should 
be made to stir up and create an unfailing interest amongst the 
students in what constitutes their glory and justifies even now 
their pre-eminent position as one of the most cultured races of 
the world. In all schemes of education, technical branches of 
study must have an honourable place to stimulate industries and 
thereby to solve as far as practicable the economic problems of 
the country. A passive awareness of the extinct beauties of 
‘^Eome and Ecnaissance” would no longer stir up human ener- 
gies, but a vista of future possibilities must as well bo held up 
before to fillip them up to further achievements. Tn short the 
educational policy of the future must be shaped not with the 
same light-hcartedness that had so long chai’acteriscd the univer- 
sity authorities in India, but with a seriousness of purpose and a 
broadness of vision which should comprehend the political, social, 
economical and, above all, the spiritual education of the people so 
as to save the country from any further disintegration and to 
restore it back to its pristine position of glory and eminence. 


SPIRIT OF HINDUISM 

IS?y Stoami Visivananda 

It is very difficult to give a cut and dry definition of Hinduism. 
The people living in this country, who go by the name of Hindus 
differ so widely in their customs, manners and even with regard to 
their religious conceptions, that one may doubt the wisdom of group_ 
ing them together under the one name Hindu. The Hindu of the 
Punjab differs so much from the Hindu of the Madras Presidency 
that a European traveller was constrained to make the statement that 
the former differs from the latter more than an Englishman from a 
Frenchman. The late Mr. Montague, before he gave the Reforms and 
put India on the high road to Self government, came to see this 
country with his own eyes and to study the condition of the people. It 
is known to all that he travelled over the length and beadth of thi® 
vast India- continent and at the end of his tour he put this question 
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to an eminent Hindu gentleman : ‘‘ Well, I have seen jour country 
with mine own eyes. Can you teU mo where is the underlying unity 
behind this endless variety ? ” The Hindu gentleman was perplexed 
and at last he stumbled upon an answer and it wms : It is the 
Gayatri-mantram.” Whether we goto Kashmir or Tiniievelly, Bombay 
or B;mgal, we find the Hindus re; eating the same Gayatri-mantram, 
and there is an element of truth in this casual remark. 

The Hindus acknowledge the authority of the Vedas and believe 
that the Vedas are the revealed Book of the Hindus. We are all 
familiar with the common saying in Siuskrit : “ Whenever there is 

conflict between Sruti and Smriti, Sruti must prevail.” We have a 
vast Sanskrit literature, Sriitis and Smritis, Itihasas and Puranas, all 
going by the name of Shastras. But with regard to religious matters, 
^hese latter have not the same authority as the N'edas, 

The Sruti consists of the four Vedas. The V.^das cm beHiroadly 
divided ii to the Karma Kanda and die Jnaiia Kandi. The Karma 
Kanda consists of the 13rahmana and the S imhita. It d^als with the 
rites and ceremonies, hut as wc pro .'eed on wo find an inquiring spirit, 
a spirit of investigation into the ultimate Reality. All the gods 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and so on, all of them melt into one God. In 
the Upanishads, we find that all these millions of gods are dissolved 
into one God. Ekarn Sit Vipra B.ihudha Vadanti ; the ulti- 
mate Cause is one, He is called by different names. Tht se Upani- 
shads are the bedrock, the basis and foiin lation of Hinduism. There 
is one remarkable point of difference between Hinduism and all other 
religions of the world. Hinduism is not based on the teachings of 
any particular man like the other religions of the world. We cannot 
say that Sri Krishna or any other person was the founder of Hinduism. 
It was existing long before. The glory of Sri Krbfuna is that he is 
the best interpreter of Vcdic religion. 

These Upanishads contain the essence of Hinduism, They tackle 
the vital problems of existence, viz,, what is man, where does he 
come from, where does he go, and what is the relation between man 
and his Maker. These are the problems which have agitated the 
minds of Plato and Aristotle, Kant nnJ Hegel, and it is rigitating 
the minds of the thinking section of the humanity at large. We all 
know that these problems hive been solved once for all by the 
ancient Rishls, those to whom the great truths were revealed, those 
who have composed these Upanishads, The sayings of those wonder- 
ful Risbis of the Upanishads still ring in our ears. Addressing 
the whole v/orld a seer of truth proclaims: I have seen 

Him. All those who have ears, listen to me. 1 have realised Him 
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in my own heart, and by knowing Him alone, a man can cross this 
ocean of darkness. There is no other path for that.** Here is a 
bold declaration, a challenge to the world : « I have seen the Truth 
and here is the Path for you.*» These Upanishads are indeed the 
highest point to which the Hindu genius had obtained The world 
has never seen a more sublime, a greater philosophy than the Upani- 
shads, and of these Upanishads, the Hindus will be proud for 
ever, because the ultimate problems, the riddles of human life, 
the nature of the First Cause, all have been solved there. And there 
we find the real Hinduism, the essence of Hinduism. ?\^'u:hiketa of 
the Katha Upanishad puts the most pertinent question to Yama ; 
**How to attain peace, how to have that eternal, undisturbed joy 
and bliss? ’’ And the cansvver comes: ** To them alone belongs that 
eternal peace and happiness, who have found out the Eternal in the 
midst of these vanishing shadows, the One in the midst of the many . 
to them belongs the eternal Shanti and to none else.*’ The great 
discoverers of the laws of the spiritual world have been termed 
“ RISHIS”. A Kislii means a “ Scer”, one who has seen the Truth. 
These Upanishads contain those great lav/s which w'ere discovered by 
our ancient Rishis. The IMundaka Upinishad says: “ Pranava is 
the bow, the mind is the arrow, and tlie Brahman is the target. 
O man, aim at that target and be fixed once for all as the arrow is 
fixed on the target.** This is for all men who can think of the 
problems beyond death, problems which every man should solve* 
And the e Upanishads are the bedrock, the basis, and the very 
essence of Hinduism. 

When we come down to the age of the Puranas and Smritis, we 
find there is a war of ideals. And we all know that fights and 
(juarrels are going on even now in this country between the Shaivites 
and the Vaishsiavites on account of their rank ignorance of each 
other’s doctrines. The Vai'fhnavites are never going to the Shiva 
temples and vice vcysaf and this narrow-niiudedness is the product of 
these puranic doctrines. But in the Upanishads, wo do not find 
cither Shiva or Vishnu. We find only one supremo Being ; the cause- 
less Cause, ** the unmoved Mover of this Universe”, as Plato 
observes. In fact, all different schools of philosophy have their 
origins or geneses in these Upanishads. Hut llitiduism as we find 
to-day is not the Hinduism of the Upanishads. 1 here have been so 
many ramifications in Hindu SociHy that it is difficult to find out 
the true spirit of the Upanishads. there is one important method of 
worship which has become to-day inseparable from Hinduism^ 

image- worship. It was only after the decline of Buddhism, 
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that image-worship came into vogue in this country. What is the 
truth behind image-worship ? In the Vedic age we have the Pratika 
Upasana. According to the philosophy of Ramanuja, that which is 
not Brahman is taken as a substitute for the Para Brahman. In 
ancient times, there was a custom, whereby when a new bride came 
to the bridegroom’s house she was shown the Arundhathi Nakshatra, 
a tiny star. And what the bridegroom did was to point to a bigger 
star and when the attention was fixed upon that, she would find 
just below that star, the tiny star, Arundhathi. Man cannot 
grasp God as He is in his true nature. It is the extraordinary man^ 
a Paramahamsa, who alone knows what God is. The average 
man must have some sort of image. Therefore this 
image has been held before his mind as a substitute for God, 
But we must not mistake the stone or earthen image as the omni- 
potent God. The Hindu devotee worships God, in and through a 
stone image. So long as he is not enlightened he cannot know God 
as He is, Swami Vivekananda was very fond of saying a funny 
story : once a man was asked to make an image of God Shiva, 
This man had not seen Shiva, neither his father nor his grandfather. 
After years of struggle, he made the image of a monkey. So, when 
man with all his limitations tries to imagine God, to think of God 
as He is in his true nature, he makes a hideous caricature. It is 
only the Paramahamsa and the unthinking men who do not require 
images. But those who are in the intermediate stages want some 
sort of images — an iron chest, or an angel with wings, the Goddess 
Kali, Shiva or Vishnu or Ganapathi. In fact wc require some sort 
of image in order to concentrate, to focus our mind upon, but all 
the time we must remember that we are worshipping the Omni- 
potent and the Infinite in and through that image. This is the truth 
and philosophy about image- worship. The Hindus have stuck to it 
and it has come to stay in this land. How many great Saints and 
Mahatmas have attained to the highest plane of spiritual life by 
beginning their spiritual career with this sort of worship. We know 
of Baghavan Sri Ramakrishna and so many Saints in the Maha- 
rashtra like Tukaram, Choka and others who began their life by 
worshipping the God Vittal of Pandarpur, There is no question that 
all these men have attained to the highest spiritual life. 

Then there is the Socio- religious structure of the Hindu 
society, viz the Varnashrama Dharma, This system lays down 
certain principles according to which every unit, every member of 
the social organism would realise the highest potentiality by 
following the line of least resistance. At the top of the Varnashrama 
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system was the Brahmana. We find in the Bhagavat Gita, the 
characteristics of a Brahmana : “ The Brahmin is a man who has 
got Shama and Dama, that is, control of his external senses, and his 
mind, and who has got Tapas." He is also the man who has Vij- 
nanam, the supreme Knowledge. Such a man is Brahmana i. e. 
a man who has set his face against name and fame and pleasures 
of the world, who thinks more of heaven than of earth. Such a man 
deserves to be honoured and respected everywhere. The Brahmin 
was at the top. In Hindu society the Brahmin even to-day is 
honoured, because he maintains the ancient culture, but unfortu- 
nately, the Brahmin has fallen from his high 'pedestal. As has been 
remarked, the very day the Brahmin entered into competition with 
the other castes in the arena of the world, he lost his power and 
prestige. But although the Brahmin has fallen from his high 
pedestal, still he has preserved the culture and Dharma of the 
Hindus. 

Next comes the Kshatriya, the soldier, the man who protects 
society. The Kshatriya is the man who is born to rule, who has got 
more Rajas in him, and who defends the society from foreign aggre- 
ssion. And then comes the Vaishya, the man who devotes himself 
to trade and commerce and last of all, the Sudra, the servant. This 
distinction was based on the principle of the three gunas, Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas. This is one of the fundamental principles of Hindu 
religion. Sattva is goodness, purity, devotion^ love. Rajas is acti- 
vity, strength, vitality and Tamas is inertia, laziness. The Sattvik 
man has got the strength and virility of the Rajasik man but, at the 
same time he has got the power to regulate his strength. Some- 
times the Sattvik man may look like the Tamasik man, because he 
looks inactive and lazy, but the Tamasik man can never be active 
whereas the Sattvik man can be active. The differences in the Varnash- 
rama Dharma are based on these differences of gunas. The Brah- 
min is the Sattvik man who Us striving towards God, towards Truth. 
The Tamasik man is away from God. But under the existing con- 
ditions, the Varnashrama system, in all its details, cannot be worked 
out to day. All the same, it is to be admitted that the spirit of 
Varnashrama Dharma can remain even to-day, as has been very 
beautifully described and discussed by Mahatma Gandhi in the pages 
of Young India 

Then, the most important thing is the different conceptions of 
God. We see that we Hindus have got different ideals of God. Some 
amongst us are Dualists, some Monists, and some Vishishtadwaitins. 
And there is eternal conflict between the followers of these different 
8 
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schools of philosophy. The greatest exponent of Advaita is the great 
Sankaracharya and that ofDwaita, Madhwacharya, Chaitanya and 
Vallabhacharya, and Ramanujacharya is the exponent of Vishish- 
tadwaita. What is the difference due to ? When a man takes to 
spiritual life, he is conscious of his limitations, of his frailties and 
weaknesses, and how can he maintain that he is one with God ? At 
the beginning of his spiritual life, a man is bound to become a dualist 
or Dwaitin. As he goes on and makes progress more ^ind more, 
morally and ethically, as he becomes purged of impurities and dross 
he feels that God is the Soul of the souls, that he is a part and He is 
the whole. This is Vishishtadwaita. And if he goes on higher and 
higher, soaring in the infinite expanse of the Akasha, then he realises 
that he is not distinct from the Absolute Supreme Being. This is 
what is called Adwaita. So the difference lies in different standpoints. 
The germs of these three schools of thought are to be found in the 
Upanishads. There are certain passages in the Upanishads which 
lend support to Dwaita and others which lend support to Vishishtad- 
waita and others to Adw«aita. To quote Swami Vivekauauda : “ These 
are the stages in which the evolution of spiritual life proceeds.” The 
man who is just stepping on spiritual life is bound to be a Dwaitin- 
When the same man goes higher and higher up, when he feels the 
light within, the line of distinction and demarcation becomes thinner 
and thinner. * You are the vine and I am the branch’ and last of all 
when he goes still further and further and becomes one with the 
Absolute, then he realises the meaning of the ancient saying “ Tat 
Twain Asi ”. When these words were uttered, there was no necessity 
to write any other book on religion or philosophy, because there is no 
higher religion than this. 

It is said in the Ramayana that once when the great Rama 
was seated in his Court, surrounded by the great sages, men of great 
spiritual attainments, he wanted to test the devotion of Ilanuman. 
Rama said “ Oh, Hanuman, what is your attitude towards me, how 
do you look upon me ? What is your method of worship ? ” The 
great Maruthi was equal to the occasion. He looked at Rama 
who is worshipped by us, Hindus, as the visible and human 
manifestation of the Para Brahmam , he saw the great sages 
surrounding him and said, “ When I think 1 am the body, then 
I feel, O Rama, that you are the master, and I am the servant. 
But when I think I am the Jiva, then I think you are the puma 
(whole) and I am an amsa (part). When I think of the Atman, 
I find no distinction between you and me.** This sloka silences 
once for all this quarrel in the name of the different dogmas and 
doctirines. These are the salient features of Hinduism. 
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The Hindus believe in the law of Karma. The great German 
Vedantin, Paul Deussen, came to India many years ago. One day 
while he was walking along the streets of Jay pore he came across a 
blind man. He put this question to him: » You were born blind, 

I believe ; if so, don’t you rebel agaisnt God ? ” He replied that he 
was born blind in this life owing to the Karma of his past life. This 
will show how the law of Karma has penetrated into every stratum 
of Hindu society. This law gives solace and consolation to millions 
of Hindus. But it has its own draw-backs. The law of Karma is 
nothing but the law of causation in the spiritual world. Every 
effect has a cause behind it, and the same cause produces the same 
effect. 1 he law of Karma maintains that good Karma will give us 
good results and evil Karma will give us evil results ; but at the 
same time we run after evil Karma and we cannot help reaping evil 
results. God himself cannot save a man unless he saves himself. 
Then comes in the question of free Will. The law of Karma 
says that our happiness or misery in this life is the outcome of 
our pabt life and our future life depends upon our present life. To. 
day is the outcome of yesterday and to-morrow is the outcome of 
to day. But the Hindus have forgotten the latter part of the law of 
Karma and stick to the former part only. The law of Karma does 
not say that we cannot raise ourselves. Speaking to Arjuna 
Ehagavan Shree Krishna says: “ Raise yourself by your own self — 
your own self is your own enemy and your own self is your own 
friend.” It is a pity that a nation which has got the Bhagavat Gita 
as its spring of inspiration lies prostrate. Why do people believe 
in one part of the law of Karma and not in the other part ? It says 
“ You are the creator of your own destiny.” The Hindu Shastras 
are quite explicit on this point. It is laid down that you can make 
yourself a saint ; even the worst sinner can become the greatest 
taint. Remember that you can change your destiny, that you are 
the creator, the architect of your own destiny. The law gives 
consolation to many a pcor and distressed soul and it is because of 
this pet belief in the law of Karma that there is no revolution in India, 
there is no Bastille. Let us now revive the law of Karma, and believe 
the gospel of the Bhagavat Gita that every man is the creator of his 
destiny. Our forefathers were great, they have left a glorious 
civilization ; We are the children of great ancestors and let us make 
the future of our country more bright and more glorious. 



THE DOCTRINE OF EXPERIENCE AS THE ONE 

SELF 

By Prof‘ K. Sundararama Iyer, M. A. 

Chap* XI* Objections to Adhyaia, — and Answers (1) 

As the doctrine of Adhyasa is, as it has been called^ the crux of 
the Vedanta, its enemies have put forward numerou; obje ctions, We 
purpose to deal with some of these so as to facilitate the proper 
understanding of the true Advaitic doctrine of Experience as the 
pure Self free from all its limiting material adjuncts [Upadhis), At 
the very start, Sankara himself points out that, though the properties 
of Vishaya (material object) and Viskayi (the witnessing self) are such 
that it seems as if one cannot be mistaken for the other, such a trans- 
position or transformation through superposition {adhyasa] has 
existed from creation {naisari^ika) and is universal in the experience 
of humanity {loka^vyavahara)^ and has its first cause in primordial 
ignorance {ajnanat pfahriti^ maya^ all of which are synonymous 
terms, as already pointed out) concealing the pure (noumenal Self), 

FiVj/, we shall meet what we may call a formal objection — viz.^ 
How can adhyasa have an origin at all, if it is naisavgika^ inherent in 
matter at its creation. The reply is, that ajnana, or prakriti, or 
primordial matter is positive in its nature {hhava-rupa ) — not a mere 
negation — and is the fine and subtle form of the grosser material 
world of creation. Though from a merely theoretical point cf view, 
the Atman is the one existence without a second, and therefore both 
the efficient and material cause of the phenomenal universe when it 
comes into existence, — from a practical point of view, prahnti 
(primordial matter, maya or ajnana) is alone its material (upadana) 
cause,— 1.^., when adhyasa has taken place. From the same (or prac- 
tical) point of view, therefore, this adhyasa may be reckoned as its 
efficient cause [nimitia-karana]. Further, as we have (in the previous 
section) distinguished between haranadhyasa and karyadhyasa^ we can 
be sure, that, when Sankara refers to our loka^vyavahara (our worldly 
experience and activity), bo refers to havyadhyasa. Hence, there is 
nothing objectionable in regarding prakriti (primordial matter) by 
itself alone as the material cause (upadana kar ana) of the universe. 
Furthermore, no material object by itself (or the pure Self alone) 
without adhyasa can be known as at all existing. Knowledge (Of 
experience) implies the distinction between a hhasaha (seer) and a 
bhashya (the object seen). The noumenal Self, being ** one only 
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without a second**, can be neither of these two. It has no parts, — 
and so is incapable of being transformed into anything else. For the 
same reason, it cannot be touched (or stained) by anything outside. 
It is also irresponsive, and so incapable of absorbing or incorporating 
into itself anything from outside so as to form a part or limb through 
which it can establish relations of any sort with what it is not, — with 
the not-Self.But the Ego (or the conditioned Self) is a self-revelation^ 
and is experienced by all. Its experience is the efTect of havyadhyasa 
(or differentiation of the pure self by the objects of the Universe). 
This conditioning process, while it prevents the shining of the 
Absolute (Atman), is unable to prevent the glorious self-effulgence 
(Svayampyakasa) of the latter from getting imparted, in however dilat- 
ed a form, to the living self-conscious Ego (Jivatman). Hence, it 
illuminates all objects presented to it, -and we can therefore easily 
realise how the consciousness of the Ego arises as the effect of the 
earlier adhyasa, the identification of our internal organ (or mind) 
with the Atman. 

We now pass to a second objection, which is also one purely 
formal (if not also frivolous) against adhyasa, — an objection based 
on Sankara’s example of darkness and light, and meant only to 
illustrate how obvious it is that Vishaya (material object) and Vishay 
(the intelligent self) are, by their essential nature, contradictories, 
and therefore really ought not to be — though, in practice, they are — 
mistaken for each other. This objection is stated as follows (flj in 
a room where only a dim lamp is kept, we find light in its ntighbour- 
bood, but also darkness in a corner at some distance. Reply, What 
Sankara means is that darkness and light cannot exist together and 
mix so that one may be mistaken for the other, h'or, wlurc one is 
found, the other cannot be. (b) Darknrss is a mere negation, the 
mere absence of light. Hence it has no analogy to a material object 
(Vishaya). Reply. Darkness is not a mere negation. For, even 
when he is in a room well-lighted, a man who shuts his eyes sees 
darkness within his eye in the space between the lids and above the 
white (of the eye), (c) If darkness (tamas) is positive (and so has 
form, rnpa) why is it not felt by the sense of touch ? Reply. A thing 
maybe felt by the touch, and still have no form, — as we know by the 
case of touch. Similarly, darkness, though it cannot be touched, has 
a form which is visible. Further, smoke is an object which can be 
felt only when it comes into contact with the eye, but not elsewhere, 
—and so it must be declared to have form. Why, then, should we 
not similarly conclude that darkness has a form, though it cannot be 
at all anywhere by the sense of touch.— For these and other 
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reasons, we conclude that darkness is not a mere negation, but some- 
thing positive, and so there is nothing to object to in Sankara's 
illustration of light and darkness to sho^that Vishaya and Vishayi 
are contradictories. 

A third objection to Adhyasa in Vedanta is as follows: — The 
identification of this mother-of-pearl ** [idam suhii) with “ this silver ” 
{idavi fa/aYaw/)— which is one of our stock illustrations — does not 
stand on all fours with the alleged identification of the Atman with 
material objects. In the former, there are two parts (a/;/sas) — (l) 
“this” (idam) which is common to the two objects identified; (2) apart, 
particular or not common,— viz.^ mother-of-pearl in one case, and silver 
in the other. The mistaken experience or phenomenon (wbi^ h we 
call adhyasa) arises from the superposition and identification of the 
latter — the visesha-amsa (the particular part) with the samanya*^-msa 
(common P-irt). But this is not possible in the case of the alleged 
identification of the Atman (the absolute self) with material objects 
which forms the crux of the Vedanta. For, the Atman has no recog- 
nisable attribute, form, etc., aUvl, therefore, beyond the world of our 
sense perceptions, and so incapable of being mistaken for any 
material object (Vishaya), Reply. All this is true. Still, it is, as 
Sankara has not failed to tell us— a fact of universal experience that 
such a mistaken identification exists, and has existed for all time ; 
and hence this experience is called naisaygiki by Sankara (as already 
stated), and also anadi (heglimingless). The “law of seed and 
sproji” [hi;(iHJ{ura-nydya)—t.'n,ch implying the other as cause and 
eircci— is brought forward as a settled f ict to illustrate the famous 
Vcdantic cycle, — the eternal flow and succession of the phenomena of 
activity and enjoyment [kartrilva Ih^'klriiua), desire and aversion (raga- 
dvezha)^ egoity (Mimana), want of discrimination [avivcha), and the 
mifcuikcn identification of the Atman with material objects 
( adhyasa), together with the same phenomena in the reverse order of 
succession. 

Objection, No. 4, is as follows : — As both mind and body are in- 
cluded in the living and witnessing self, it is wrong to say that there is 
a false or illusory identification of the two. Reply. In reality, neither 
mind nor body can anywise get included in, incorporated into, and 
associated or identified with, the ever- pure Atman. As, however, we 
have all our experience of phenomenal limitation, — of our relatedness 
to the Not- self and its consequences to us as flowing from the inevita- 
ble cyclic law above referred to, we trace it to a competent efficient 
cause [nimitta^harana). The material cause is maya or prahiti^ primor. 
dial ratter, as it evolves Unto the manifested world. The efficient 
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cause of samsaric bondage is adhyasi, the illusory identification (or 
mistake, feAmwm) of the absolute Atman with th ^ phenomenal prakriti 
or material object. This adhyasa brings in for us our false knowledge 
that the knovver, the object known, the means of knowledge, etc , are 
all real, though these veally belong to the tran^-ient world of pheno- 
mena and vanish with the final phenomenal experience of the Self as 
SoXi (AtmahaYa-vYitti^ QX AkhandakaYa vYitti) in which the witnessing 
Self — not the pure Self, Suddha-Chaitanyat *'one only without a second” 
shines and is not yet dissolved (as it must be) almost at the very 
moment when it occurs for us. — Further, if we do not — -and will not 
— accept the obvious fact of the illusory experience of the identifica- 
cation of Vishaya and Vishay i, — of -the Atman with its materia! limit- 
ing adjunct [npadhi) — we ^sball have to invent some other cause, such 
a likeness between the two in some particuhr feature or attribute 
{aadvisya). There can, liowever, really be no similavity of any kind 
between two such complete contradictories. 

In truth, however, we can easily see that, as already stated, if 
we, in our daily practice, regard the entire collocation from the inter- 
nal organ [aUankava) to the outermost body {sayira) as the intelligent 
ego (aAam),— and not as an external ‘ this * [idain) or thou (yushnad)^ 
as we really must — it is due entirely to the power and glory of direct 
cognition {aparoksha) inherent to, and insepirable from, the one pure 
Atman. Self-effulgence [Svayam pvahusa) is entirely of the essence 
of the Atman, and cannot in any wise belong to any of the substances 
included in the collocation [sanghata) which forms the material limita- 
tion [npadhi) which gets itself identified with us from the beginning- 
less cre;ition of this world of phenomena to the time of our final 
deliverance from it. 

x\ fifth preliminary objection is stated as follo’ws]: — There is not 
the lea:-t foundation for acceding to Sankara's view that this identifi- 
cation of Vishaya and Vishayi, matteryand self, — what he calls their 
midhuni-karana (or adhyasa) — precedes as the necessary cause of our 
world-old phenomenal experience [naisargiha loha-vyauahara). Reply, 
(a) Here we have to make a distinction between appearance [pratiii) 
and reality or essence [svampa). The two processes — Midhmi-havana 
(adhyasa) and loka-vyavahava- appear separate, but they are in vealiiy 
to be deemed indistinguishable, for maya (prakriti) is the material 
cause of both, equally, [b) Our activities in the world take two 
ioxms aham-idam (I am this) and mama-idam (mine is this). The 
origin of both is indicated in Sankara’s use of the term, midhuni- 
kfitya». Without such identification [adhyasa) there is no 7ne and 
‘>nine^ ox thou ViXidi thinCf — there can be none of the distinctions which 
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constitute the world of phenomenal experience. As thus there is a 
distinction (of characterising qu ility) between these two forms of 
activity — viz.^ midhiini ka>ana uvyavahara — we must not hesitate 

to distinguish between them. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA AS AN 
INCARNATION OP THE INDIAN GENIUS 

(Continued from the May issue). 

Bij K. S. Itamasxvami Sastri, B. A., B.L. 

Let me now proceed to consider the higher religious teachings 
of Sri Rarnakrishna. These are even more important than his teac!i- 
irgs about individual and family andlsocial life because those deal with 
the soul whereas these deal with the vestments of the soul. His 
spiritual teachings reveal his Indianncss to the core of his being even 
more than his secular wisdom. He gave to the world very viluable 
ideas about the sadhan^s or methods of realisation of God. He taught 
that the best way of realising spiritual truths is by seeking a guru 
(teacher), because hearing truths from a guru leads to realisation 
while reading often merely informs the mind without purifying the 
heart. He said: ** Hearing is better than reading. One understands 
the truth better by hearing it from the lips of the Guru or a real 
monk. One has not to pay attention to the unimportant details in 
the Scriptures, Seeing, again, is better than hearing, I mean actual 
realisation. It dispels all doubt* Well, the Shastras teach a good 
many things. But unless one realises God, unless one has devotion 
to His lotus feet, unless one’s mind is purified, everything is useless^ 
The Bengali almanac makes a forecast of the annual rainfall, but if 
you squeeze the book not a drop comes out.” (Life of Sri Rama- 
krishna page 633). In regard to the value of ceremonials he said : 
“ Prior to realisation none can give up ceremonials altogether. The 
flower drops off as soon as there is the fruit. Devotion is the fruit 
and ceremonials are the flower. The Sandhya merges in the Gayatri, 
the Gayatri in Om, and Om in Sainadhi — like the chime of a bell 
gradually fading away.” (Do page 628). About image worship he 
said : “You were talking of images made of clay. Well, there often 
comes a necessity of worshipping even such images as these, God 
Himself has provided these various forms of worship. The Lord has 
done all this to suit different men in different stages of knowledge”. 
When such image worship purifies and broadens the mind, the wor- 
shipper of the image will eventually realise the whole universe as 
Go* and will see the beauty of the whole world as his bright 
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decoration. Sri Ramakrishna said : ** One day, in the course of 
Siva worship, I was putting the Bajra on the Siva- 
lingam, when came the revelation that the universe itself is Siva. 
That day ended my worship of Siva by making His images. I was 
plucking flowers, when suddenly it was revealed that the flower 
plants were so many nose-gays !...lt exactly flashed before me ! I did 
not reason it out ! I saw that each plant was a nose gay adorning 
the universal form of God ! That was my last flower-gathering.” 
Sri Ramakrishna knew and taught that the paths to God-realisation 
are many. He said: “ Well, infinite are the ways leading to the 
ocean of immortality. You have got to plunge in this ocean anyhow. 
You will be immortal if you just take a few drops of it. You may of 
your own accord jump into the pool, or descend along the steps, and 
leisurely sip the nectar, or some one may push you down — the result 
is the same. You will be immortal if you but drink a little of the nectar. 
There are infinite paths. You may follow any of these— knowledge, 
devotion or work. If you are sincere, you will realise Him.’* (Life 
of Sri Ramakrishna page 629). He was once asked how one may fix 
one’s mind on God, He replied: To that end one must chant 

without ceasing the name of God and His great attributes. One 
ought always to seek the company of holy men. One must always 
go among the Lord’s devotees or those that have given up things of 
this world for the sake of the Lord. It is hard, no doubt, to fix one’s 
mind on God in the midst of the world’s cares and anxieties. Hence 
one must go into solitude now and then in order to meditate on Him. 
In the first stage of one’s life in the spirit, one cannot do without sol- 
itude. The Mind, the retired Corner and the Forest are the three places 
for meditation. One must also practise discrimination between the Real 
(God) and the unreal (the phenomenal world). Thus a man may be 
able to shake off his attachment to the things of this world, to wealth, 

fame, power, and pleasures of the senses Do all your duties 

with your mind always fixed on God. As for your parents and wife 
and children, serve them as if they were your own but know in the 
inmost recesses of your heart that they are not really yours— unless 
they too love the Lord. The Lord alone is really your aim, and 
those that love the Lord.” (M’s Life of Sri Ramakrishna page 40). 
It is only after such discipline that real renunciation will come. 
After the Sadhana is perfected, the universal Mother reveals Herself. 
Sri Ramakrishna said : “ In the stages of Sadhana, one has to hear 
all these (scriptures). But when she has been realised, there is no 
lack of knowledge,— She herself provides an unfailing supply.” (M’s 
Life of Sri Ramakrishna II p. 125). lie taught also that the essence 
of the Gita is Tyaga, He said : “ Say Gita, Gita, ten times. That 
9 
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is sufficient. For said ten times, it corns to tyagi^ tyagi. Now 
tyagi means a person giving up the world for the sake of God — 
riches, honours, work with attachment, sensual pleasure, etc. In one 
word the Gita says give up.*' (M*s Life of Sri Ramakrishna I, page 
70). Thus the practice of the sadhanas leads to renunciation. Sri 
Ramakrishna was never tired of praising the true sannyasin as the true 
teacher and as the true power-house of altruism in the community. 
He said; The sight of the perfect renunciation of the Sannyasin 
will teach others to renounce. If he falters, they will be degraded. 
For the Sannyasin is the teacher of the world.” (M*s Life of Sri 
Ramakrishna II, p. 95). 

Even more valuable and even more full of the most essential 
Indianness than his rev^elation of sadhinas is his revel ition of the 
spiritual truths. It is so many-s'ded, so varied, and so valuable that 
I cannot describe it here with any degree of completeness and must 
content myself with a few indications. He realised and taught that 
all the religions contained spiritual truth and that each system of 
doctrines represented a pathway to God. lie said: ** Every one 
says this is my land, ;//jv house, and so be partitions off his pro- 
perty. But no one partitions cfT the endless sky overhead, A man in 
ignorance thinks his religion is the bjst. But when his mind is 
illumined by knowledge, sectarian quarrels disappear.” 

He explained the intricate doctrine of Maya by a simple and 
telling parable : “ Rama, Sita and Lakshmana are going through the 

woods. It is a narrow path where only one can go at a time. Rama is 
leading the way, bow and arrow in hand ; Sita is following him ; 
while Lakshmana is bringing up the rear with his bow and arrow. 
Lakshmana is intensely devoted to Rama and longs to see him 
constantly. But Sita is in the middle, so he cannot have a view of 
Rama and is sore at heart. Sita is quick enough to discover the 
state of the mind, and moved with sympathy, she now and then steps 
aside with the remark * Behold * . Then Lakshmana is blessed with 
a vision of his beloved Lord. Similarly, between the Jiva and the 
Lord there is the Maya — the Divine Mother, Unless she, moved 
with sympathy, steps aside, the Jiva can never see the Lord. As soon 
as she is gracious, he beholds him and is rid of all misery, otherwise, 
however much you may discrimiuate, it is all to no purpose.** This 
parable makes the doctrine of Maya more clear than learned disquisi- 
tions and dissertations on avavana sakti and vihshepa sakti and avidya 
and vidya and prakriH, Sri Ramakrishna taught that God is one when 
seen in a state cf Samadhi and is many when looked at through the 
prism of the relative consciousness. In respect of the three schools 
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of thought, — the Adwaitaand the Visishtadvvaita and the Dwaita he 
said ; ** The Adwaita is the last word about realisation. It is some- 

thing to be felt in Samadhi, for it transcends mind and speech. The 
mind and intellect can comprehend and put in terms of language the 
range of thought up to the Visishtadwaita and no further. In its per- 
fection, the Absolute and the Manifestation are seen to be equally 
real — the Lord’s name, His abode and lie himself aie found to be 
composed of ono spiritual substance. Everything is spiritual, vary- 
ing only in form. For the ordinary man with strong attachment to 
the senses, the dualistic forms of religion, with some amount of 
material support, such as music and symbols are useful.’’ (Life of 
Sri Ramakrishna pages 345, 346). 

Even more essentially Indian than the social teachings and the 
spiritual teachings of Sri Ramakrishna is the nature of his inllucnce. 
Swami Vivekananda has said well : “ Like the gentle dew that falls 

unseen and unheard, and yet brings into blossom the fairest of roses, 
so has been the contribution of India to the thought of the world.” 
Sri Ramakrishna’s iulluence was ei|u:illy .subtle, equally potent, 
equally fascinating. By simple and homely sayings, by Puranic 
parables, and by his illustrations taken from everyday life, he brought 
home the highest truths to even the humblest men. At the same time 
even the greatest pundits ftlt their learning to be a mere show by the 
side of the depth and profundity of his realisations and declarations 
of the truths of life. 

Thus in every way Sri Ramakrishna was one of the most per- 
fect incarnations of the Indian genius. II is most distinctive contri- 
butions to Indian thought were his dxlaratioa of the harmony of 
religions, his proclamation that religion is realisation, and his 
emphasis on the Motherhood of God, In short Indian culture is Sri 
Ramakrishna and Sri Ramakrishna is Indian culture, P. C. Muzumdar 
says about him: “A living evidence of the depth and sweetness of 
Hindu religion is this gool and holy man. lie has wholly controlled 
his flesh. It is full of soul, full of the reality of religion, full of joy, 
full of blessed purity. As a Siddha Hindu ascetic ho is a witness of 
the falsehood and emptiness of the world. His witness appeals to 
the profoundest heart of every Hindu.” 

His greatest disciple Swami Vivekananda says about him: •'* It 
(his life) is an extraordinary search light under who^e illumination 
one is able to understand the whole scope of the Hindu religion. He 
was the object-lesson of all the theoretical knowledge we get from 
the Shastras. He showed by his life what the Rishis and the 
Avatars really wanted to teach. Books teach mere theories. He was 
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a realisation. In one life of fifty four years he lived the eight 
thousand years of national spiritual life and ra sed himself as an 
object-lesson to future generations.** 

Such was Sri Ramakrishna and such his work for India and for 
the world. Has the world need of him to day ? Does the proud and 
progressive West need his ministry ? Does India now sweep ng into 
the sunshine of modern life require his ministry? It seems to me 
that the West as well as th:East need his ministry very much indeed. 
What is the plight of the West to-day ? IBy science, industries, comm- 
erce and organisation the West has attained a position of enviable 
preeminence in the world in recent times. The great English poet- 
laureate of the nineteenth century was fired by the greatness of the 
age and sang in his enraptured youth : 

“ For I dipt into the future, for as human eye could see 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be. 
Till the war- drum throbbed no longer and the battle flags 

were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world. 

There the commonsense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.*^ 

He kept the dreams of his youth bright and burnished to a large 
extent even after sixty years, though the very source and fount of the 
day of his hope was dashed with wandering isles of night. 

“ When the schemes and all the system, kingdoms and republics 

fall 

Something kindlier, higher, holier — all for each and each for all ? 
All the full-brain, half-brain races, led by Justice, Love and Truth 
All the millions one at length with all the visions of my youth ? 
All diseases quench'd by science, no man halt, or deaf or blind ; 
Stronger ever born of weaker, lustier body, larger mind ? 

Earth at last a warlcss world, a single race, a single tongue — 
I have seen her far away — for is not earth as yet so young ? 
Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent passion killed. 

Every green ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled. 

Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles. 

Universal ocean softly washing all Her warless isles.** 

How were these dreams fulfilled,— the bright dreams of science- 
aided, democracy-dominated, progress- uplifted nineteenth century ? 
The Great War of twentieth century was the bitter answer to such a 
buoyant interrogation ? We can try to explain away everything in our 
fatuc”s self-delusion, But universal world-wars cannot be explained 
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away by self-deluding sophistries. Rabindranath Tagore once referred 
to “the fierce self- idolatry of nation worship”. You cannot organise 
for war and yet outlaw war. The religion of power was dominant 
for many decades and drove out the religion of peace. But it is now 
recognised that the religion of peace was the higher faith and that a 
new arrival is not always nobler than the speeded guest. Further, 
the Western life is getting complicated an 1 sophisticated and standar- 
dised and unacademised almost beyond the point of human endur- 
ance. Hurry, speed, individualism, excitement, strenuousness are 
good but they could be easily overdone. The newspapers, the 
cinema, and the wireless concert are here, there, and everywhere. If 
the incidents of life increase, the accidents of life increase as well; 
the heavy toll of the automobile has outdistanced the fabled toll of 
the car of Jagannath. Even a holiday, a week-end rest, is enjoyed 
in a rush. At this rate the West will end in nerve-wreckaga and 
neurasthenia if the warnings of nature and of God are unheeded and 
ignored. In the industrial world there is no God but competition 
and the company- promoter is his only prophet. Man is become an 
adjunct of machinery. The eye is pained by the universal ugliness; 
the ear is deafened by the din and uproar of turning wheels ; the nose 
is filled with smoke which hangs like a pall ov3r cites shutting out 
equally earth and sky ; the hand is limp from incessant labour ; and 
the head is overwhelmed by the rust of things and the heart is 
deadened by competition. Great minds hive complained in recent 
times about the drawbacks of this age of advertisements. The news- 
papers and the city walls are over-decorated and over- weigh ted with 
puffing lies. There are more patent medicines than unpatent diseases 
and yet the scourge of epidemics is looming over the heads of men. 
Society is ever on the brink of class wars and strikes and lock-outs are 
on an unprecedented scale. Syndicalism, Bolshevism and Anarchism 
are raising their heads everywhere. Woman also has entered into 
the gladiatorial arena of life. The hotel is threatening to displace 
the home. Even in the happy realms of art passimism and cubism 
and jazz are in the ascendant. In the realm of ethical life the passion 
for comfort has supplanted the ancient views of poverty. Professor 
James says : “ We have grown literally afraid to be poor.*' 

In short life sadly needs serenity, simplicity, spaciousness, and 
spirituality. But fortunately for all the creative elements in life are 
beginning to prevail over the possessive elements. The saving grace of 
humour is yet keeping life sane and sweet. The reign of philanthro- 
py over men’s hearts is more and more. The disarmament confer- 
ences and the league of nations show the in-coming of the reign of 
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peace. The vogue of Tagore shows that art will once more be 
creative, serene, radiant, and revelatory of God, A re-born West 
will recreate the East. Sri Ramakrishna’s greatest disciple Swami 
Vivekananda electrified the West and ushered the new dawa there. 
Is it too much claim that Sri Ramakrishna’s influence will improve 
and uplift and purify and spiritualise the West ? 

Indians need of Sri Ramakrishna is even more. India is now 
** Twixt two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born”. I 
would rather say, “ Twixt two worlds, one dying, the other struggl- 
ing to be born”. Shall we preserve and revitalise the dying old world 
and shall we help at the birth of the new world or not ? That is the 
problem before us. Where are we to-day ? We have the sorrows 
of civilisation without its joys. Our towns and cities are crowded 
yet colourless, deafening yet drab and dirty, sophisticated yet lacking 
in splendour. Our villages are depleted, deserted, dying. We have 
complicated our petty round of life until we have the discomforts 
without the delights of modern life. The hartals of life are more 
frequent and more in evidence than the harmonies of life. Every 
wandering globe-trotter feels an inner urge to abuse us and advise 
us. Miss Mayo has told us in her notorious book Mother India that 
we are occupying a sub-grade of resistance ” and has informed the 
world that** inertia, helplessness, lack of initiative and originality, 
weakness of life-vigour itself - all are traits that truly characterise 
the India not only of to-day but of long-past history”. We were 
never inert, helpless, weak .iiid lifeless and we are not so to day. 
But have we not got much to do to-day to maintain and revivify our 
ideals of life here and hereafter? Has not our education been 
empty of liveliness and godliness? Are we not restless and unhappy ? 
Has there not been a lowering of our idealism ? Is not our Indian- 
ness of outlook getting less ? Are we not becoming increasingly 
outlandish in speech, dress, customs, manners, and even institutions ? 
Are our ancient ideals of holy living and holy dying [dhanm* 
charana and ontmasnifiti) not on the wane ? Is there not a gathering 
and anxious impatience of discipline ? Are not social discords and 
deformations and revolts getting the upper hand ? Is not cynicism 
on the increase ? Are we not avid of pleasure and miserable at plea- 
sure denied ? Hinduism and Hindu social life are between two fires 
— revolts from within and assaults from without. Have not strange 
faiths come in or been born here which advertise themselves as an 
amalgam of superscience and super religion and threaten to supplant 
our immemorial and universal religion? Urbanisation, sophistication, 
Stan ^'lrdisation, and materialisation are ever on the increase in 
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modern India as elsewhere in the modern world. ‘‘We have given 
our hearts away : a sordid boon.” We have to win the boons of 
science, we have to modernise ourselves wisely and well in the 
realms of industries, commerce, and political life; and at the same 
time we have to preserve our ideals of individual and family life, our 
co-operative social life, our idealistic literature and art, and our sub. 
lime philosophy and religion. We are in the suishina of a great 
renaissance ; we are full of a deep passion for social service and 
social concord ; and we are on the eve of great political reforms in the 
direction of Swaraj and Self-determination. India who was once the 
Mother of the nations became a Niobe among the nations and is now 
regarded as a Sphinx among the nations casting wistful and tanta- 
lised and tantalising eyes across the desert spaces of her life. Shall 
she not become the Mother of the Nations once again ? I wish, not 
in a spirit of weakness or selfishness, that Sri Ramakrishna should 
be born again to achieve such a glorious destiny for our land. In 
famous parable of the three nun who scaled the wall and saw the 
glorious garden, two of whom leapt into the garden but the third 
restrained his rapture and came back to the joyless world to lead 
them unto the Eden of the soul, he has shown to us his yearning for 
re-birth for achieving the greater glory of God and the greater 
happiness of men. May he lead us into the higher life that is to 
be for India— our benign and beautiful and blessed motherland ! 

I say again that such a claim is not an immoderate and over- 
stated claim. Sister Nivedita once said : “ His was probabjy the 

one universal mind of modern times.” Swami Vivekananda has 
shown that “ in one life of fifty-four years he lived the eight thousand 
years of national spiritual life”. Let us place ourselves under the 
lead of this supreme lover of humanity and this supreme incarnation 
of the Indian genius. 

“ Ramakrishna ! thou shoiildst be living at this hour I 
The world hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and brewer. 

Have forfeited their ancient hard- won dower 
Of inward happiness ; we are selfish men : 

Oh raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a store and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 
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So didst thou travel on life’s common way 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on itself did lay.” 

Sisters and Brothers, I have done. In the beautiful poem with 
which this address began is found a beautiful utterance with which 
I can fittingly conclude this address : 

** Lo ! Thou hast shown that all paths lead to the Father ; 

That the earnest seeker will attain to realization, to concious at- 
one-ment with God. 

* As surety sure ' hast thou shown us that the only essential is 
one-pointed devotion in the search for truth. 

Naught else matters —nor race nor clime nor caste nor creed nor 
prince nor peasant nor poverty nor riches nor ignorance nor 
learning. 

All these are but outer. Devotion is inner — of the heart. 

Whatsoever the path, the soul who follows it in spirit and in 
truth will surely attain to God-consciousness. 

We have been shown that the Pearl of Great Price which we 
seek is within ourselves, because we are one with Thee and 
Thou art one with the Father. 

The veil which separates us from Thee!is a veil of illusion only. 

By thy life among men didst thou show how to pierce this veil, 
and to become consciously one with God, the Father- Mother 
of all the myriads of manifested universes.” 

^ II 

^ ^trt: ii 

May I recite here my verse-translation of these two beautiful 
stanzas ? 

“ Sri Rama whose sweet stream of life did flow 
In its pellucid and resistless might 

To bless and save the lowest of the low 

The victim of the world’s most sinful slight : 

He whose compassion deep did make him wear 
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The world-stained garment of the human frame 
To show the Godward way and gladly bear 

A human life and veil His power’s bright flame: — 

He whose renown doth know no peer on earth 
Or in bright paradise — the good life’s goal—; 

The radiant blossom of whose blessed birth 
Was Sita’s love and who was Sita’s soul : — 

Incarnate Wisdom dowered with heavenly might 
In blessed union with Devotion sweet 
That wore the forming Sita, as the light 
Of Sun is in deep union with its heat ; 

Sri Krishna who did quel the restless deep 
Of battling arimes met in mortal war 
Whose Love’s Sun o’er the darkness and the sleep 
Of nature shone from Partha’s golden car: 

The heavenly Lion whose roar did ne’er cause 
The slightest fear or grief to all around 
But gave in music sweet God’s holy laws 

By knowing which the soul with joy is crowned : — 

Sri Ram and Krishna full of love supreme 
To bless the world did take a single frame, 

And brought from Heaven’s Love’s Ganga’s sacred stream 
And bore Sri Ramakrishna’s holy name. 

Glory. to Bhagawan Sri Ratnakrishna. Guru Maharajki Jai. 

(Concluded) 


EMERSON’S DEBT TO THE ORIENT 

By Prof. Arthur E.Gliriatji of the New York University 

I 

For decades Americans have spoken of Emerson as a Boston 
Brahmin without much thought of peculiar nicety with which the 
appellation fits. Some have vague ideas of a general analogy bet ween 
transcendentalism and Hinduism, but the extent to which the former 
was dependent upon the latter for inspiration, imagery and doctrine 
has rarely been studied even by scholars. 

It is generally accepted that transcendentalism was compounded 
of English idealism, German intuitionalism, and Oriental immanence- 
It is also accepted that the various Platonic schools of thought held a 
potent influence on Emerson. And much has been written in the past 
on all phases of Emerson’s mind, save his acceptance of the doctrine 

to 
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of Oriental immanence. There, is the greatest dearth of information. 
The story of what a strong man indubitably sincere and a genius, did 
with the ancient thought of Asia is one of the most fascinating narra- 
tives of the human mind and literary history. 

At what age and by what moans was Emerson first drawn into 
contact with the philosophies! of Asia ? What did he think of them ? 
What did he read ? How was his interest nourished ? And finally 
what did Emerson accept of the declarations of Upanishadic seers 
regarding life and religion ? The following is an attempt to answer 
these questions. 

II 

Emerson very probably came to associate the sacred writers of 
the East with those of the Platonic schools through his adoption of 
the critical attitude of the French philosopher Cousin, whose works 
he read. Cousin had written ; “ The roots of Greece and Rome are 

absolutely Oriental. Language, writing, the alphabet, processes of 
industry and agriculture, mechanical arts, primitive forms of 
Government, the primitive processes and characters of art, and liie 

primitive forms of religion, all, all are Oriental When we read 

with attention the poetica’ and philosophical inonunnnts of the East, 
especially those of India, ’.vhich are beginning to spread in Europe, 
we discern there so many truths, and tiiuhs so profound and stand- 
ing in so strong a contrast with those mean results which, in these 
latter days, have satisfied European genius that we are tempted to 
bow the knee before the {] mius of the East, and see in that cradle of 
mankind, the true home of philosophy!” 

It was the concept of unity that appealed to Emerson in Orien- 
talism. Early in life he h id written in his Journals, An obscure 
and slender thread of truths runs through all mythologies, and this 
might lead to the highest regions of philosophy.” 

To Emerson the Vedas and the Koran were Scriptures just as 
sacred as the Hebrew Bible. His was not the dogmatist’s pose Of 
infallibility. And one could go on, culling out passage after passage, 
some of which speak of Occidental natural science in terms of 
Hinduism. “ All science is transcendental or else passes away. 
Botany is now acquiring the right theory— the avatars of Brahma 
will presently be the text books of natural history.” Nature is the 
same in India as in America, the basis of universal life. God is all 
and in all and eternal. All that is not of the infinite source is ephe- 
meral and will vanish. This was Emerson’s faith. Let it be repeated, 
he was eclectic in sympathy and his philosophy was composed largely 
of ^ oriental doctrines. 
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Before turning from the spirit with which Emerson approached 
the Eastern writings, one final passage which summarizes his bias 
better than any other should be presented here. ** Yes, the 
Zoroastrian, the Indian, the Persian scriptures are majestic, and 
more to our daily purpose than this year’s almanac or this day’s 

newspaper I owed — my friend and I owed— a magnificent day 

to the Bhagavat Gita. It was the first of books ; it was as if an 
empire spoke to us, nothing small or unworthy, but large, serene, 
consistent, the voice of an old intelligence which in another age and 
another climate had pondered and thus disposed of the same ques- 
tions which exercise us. Let us now go back and supply minute 
criticism to it, but cherish the venerable oracle.” 

Ill 

No very certain proof has ever been given of the time when 
Emerson first came under theiinfluence of Orientalism. In a letter. 
Dr. Edward Waldo Emersoiii v/rote: ** I think that I remember 
dimly that even while in college his letters show that he had at least 
read extracts from them (the E.ist Indian Scriptures), probably in 
some Englishman’s account of India.” In the Journal of 1845 he 
writes, The East is grand and makes Europe appear the land of 
triilcs,” But five years previous to this, in the summer of 1840, he 
bad written in a letter to a friend: “ In the sleep of the great heats 
there is nothing for me but to read the Vedas, the Bible of the tro- 
pics, which I find I come back upon every three or four years. It is 
sublime as heat and night and breathless ocean.” When this passage 
was entered upon the pages of his note books, Emerson was twenty- 
seven years of age. It may never be possible to determine entirely 
just what books he read during his college years, but there is every 
evidence that his curiosity was alive and his knowledge of India and 
his faiths profound. 

The first positive knowledge that we have of Emerson’s reading 
translations of Indian works themselves comes from the Journal of 
1882, when Emerson was nineteen years of age. He concluded 
several pages of remarks on God, which expressed a rather youthful 
monistic faith, not yet full-blown but clearly indicating the course of 
his mind, by saying, ” I know nothing more fit to conclude the 
remarks which have been made in the last pages than certain fine 
pagan strains. 

“ ...,„Of dew- bespangled leaves and blossoms bright, 

Hence I vanish from my sight, 

Delusive pictures, unsubstantial shows, 

My soul absorbed, one only Being knows, 
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Of all perceptions, one abundant source, 

Hence every object, every moment flows. 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn their course ; 

But suns and fading worlds I view no more, 

God only I perceive, God only 1 adore ! 

Emerson’s Brahminism was nourished by the sacred books of 
the East. The parallels dn 'transcendentalism and Hinduism were 
not accidental. 

IV 

The literary use which Emerson made of this wide reading is 
fascinating. The two poems, Rya/t/wa and are generally 
and rightly considered to b3 the crystallization of the Oriental forces 
in his thinking. Brahma appeared in the fiist nu nberof the Atlantic 
monthly in November, 1857, and read as follows : 

Song of the Soul (Brahma) 

If the red slayer thinks he slays, 

Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 

They know not well theisubtlc wa^^s, 

I keep, and pass and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same. 

The vanished gods not less appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods p'ne for my abode, 

And pine in vain the Sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the good I 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaver. 

We cannot here enter an extended exposition of the poem 
Hamatveya which is next in importance, in showing Emerson’s indeb- 
tedness to Hindu works. Several lines in the poem Celestial Love 
aflford in their symbolism, close analogy, if not proof that they were 
based on Vedic writings. 

** In a region where the wheel 
On which all beings ride 
Visibly revolves ; 

Where the starred eternal worm 
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Girds the world with bound and term ; 

Where unlike things are alike ; 

Where good and ill 
And joy and moan, 

Melt into one.” 

V 

It is exceedingly difHcult to determine whether Emerson actually 
believed in the doctrine of transmigration as literally as the Hindus. 
If he did not accept the doctrine literally and in toto, at least he 
always considered it worthy of mention. 

It is in Emerson's doctrine of the " Over-Soul ’• that the closest 
philosophical affinity may be found with the Hindu Vedanta. Nume- 
rous men have already pointed out that the word itself is a literal 
translation of a synonymous Sanskrit term. Emerson regarded 
matter as the negative manifestation of the Universal Spirit. It has its 
life and development through the direct iinmanence of the Absolute. 
And in like manner, Mind is an expression of the Universal Spirit in 
its positive power. Man himself is nothing but the Universal Spirit 
present in a material organism, Man is of the Divine, lives in the 
Divine, and in every power he manifests he shows the Divine life 
within. The soul is not a separate individuality but “ part and parcel 
of God,” In reality, Emerson says, " the soul in man is notan organ, 
but animates and exercisis all organs ; is not a function, like the 
power of memory, of calculation, of comparison, but uses these as 
hands and feet ; is not a faculty but a light ; ;s not the intellect or the 
will, but master of the intellect and the will ; is the background of 
our being in which they lie — an immensity not possessed and that 
cannot be possessed. From within and from behind, a light shines 
through us upon things, and makes us aware that we ;are nothing, 
that the light is all.” 

The Indian Vedanta repudiates the conception of the creation 
wh ich implies, first, a creation out of nothing, and secondly, the 
separation of the Creator from His Creation, and which, finally, in 
this implication, leaves unexplained the organic growth and develop- 
ment of the Uiiiverse. The Vediutim miintuii that nature is not 
created but begotten with the elements of life and growth inherent 
in it, no external impulse being necessary for its development. The 
whole cosmos is a living organism — one life pervading all and con- 
necting all, from the highest to the lowest order of beings, in such 
defined relations to each other as to show intelligence and purpose. 
The Bhagavat Gita expresses it in saying that all are “ threaded on 
the Lord, as. jewels on a string.” 
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In Emerson’s essay of that title it is in the Over- Soul that 
“ every man’s particular being is contained and made one with all 
others — and man is the facade of this temple wherein all wisdom and 
all good abide.” And again, “ we live in succession, in division, in 
parts, in particles. Meanwhile within man is the soul of the whole ; 
the wise silence ; the universal beauty to which every part and 
particle is equally related ; the Eternal One. And this deep power 
in which we exist and whose beautitude is all accessible to.us, is not 
only self-sufficing and perfect in every hour, but the act of seeing and 
the thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the object 
are one. We see the world, piece by piece, as the sun, the moon, 
the animal, the tree; but the whole, of which these are the shining 
parts is the soul. ” 

Whole passages from ihQ\Over~So%il might be supplanted by pass- 
ages from the Upaiiishads and their relevancy be unaffected. Take 
the following from the Chandogya Upanishad and note its resem- 
blance to the concluding passage above. “ Where one sees nothing 
else, hears nothing else, understands nothing else, that is the infinite. 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, understands 
something else, that is the finite. The infinite is Immortal, the finite 
is mortal.” 

The soul within man is God and cannot err. Indeed, “man 
stands at the point betwixt the inward spirit and outer matter. He 
sees that one explains and translates the other : that the world is the 
mirror of the soul. He is the priest and interpreter of Nature there- 
by." 

Ani inquirer might well ask, then, of the source of this outward 
matter, and we have the answer in the poem Woodnotes where Emer- 
son says, 

“Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world, an egg of stone. 

And pulse, and sound, and light was none ; 

And God said, throb, and there was motion, 

And the vast mass, became vast ocean ” 

Emerson’s use of the Hindu metaphor in the line “ Once slept 
the world, an egg of stone ” again shows how he borrowed from the 
Vedas. For in the Chandogya Upanishad we read, “ In the begin- 
ning this world was merely non-being. It was existent. It developed# 
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It turned into an egg. It lay for the period of a year. It was split 
asunder. One of the two eggshell parts became silver, one gold. 
That which was of silver is this earth. That which was of gold is 
he sky. What was the outer membrane is the mountains. What 
was the inner membrane is cloud and mist. What were the veins 
are the rivers. What was the fluid within is the ocean.” 

VI 

Emerson was an evolutionist — to the extent that one of his 
critics has raised the question of how he could be an evolu- 
tionist and at the sametime a mystic. Briefly, Emerson’s 
concept of evolution must be thought of in terms of emanation. 
This is highly suggestive of the modern theory of evolution. It 
implies that Brahma, through the laws of its own being, throws 
itself into manifestations of itself. The Hindus illustrate this 
idea by the similes of a spider and its web, the hair and nails growing 
on an animate body, the sea and its waves and foam, the sun and its 
rays playing on the rippling water. But in doing so the Hindu does not 
predicate that what is thus let out is separated from Brahma, which 
is designated its cause. He recognizes an identity of existence in 
the effect and its cause, the subject and the object. The effect is 
always latent in the cause ; the cause is identical with effect. Now 
let Emerson speak. ** The world seems very simple and easily dis- 
patched There are but two things, or but one thing and its 

shadow Cause and EtTect, and Effect is itself worthless if sepuat 

ed from Cause. It is Cause still that must be worshipped in Effect, 
so that it is only one thing. The worship of Effect is Idolatry.* 

In summary, what the Hindus and Emerson obviously repudiat- 
ed was the conception of creation, which implied, first, a creation out 
of nothing, and secondly, the separation of the Creator from his 
creation, and which thirdly, in this implication, left unexplained 
the organic growth and development of the universe. 

Finally, Emerson wrote, “ I am primarily engaged to myself to 
be a public servant to all the gods, to demonstrate to all men that 
there is intelligence and good will at the heart of things, and higher 
and higher leadings.” Surely, then, the sage of Concord, Massachu- 

setts, who was the public servant to the gods of the Vedas and the 
Hindus was a Brahmin. And the world has seen a man in whom the 

East met the West in a happy synthesis-^* 


■Reprinted from the Monist in an abridged form, 



NEWS AND EEPOKTS 

The 93rd Birthday of Bha^avan Sri Ramakrishni was celebrated 
at the Sri Sharada Ashrama, Ponnampet, on the 28th of 

April last with great fervour and devotion. The presence of Srimat 
Nirmalanandaji Maharaj. President, Sri Kamakrishna Ashrama, 
Bangalore, and a few other Swamis of the Order was a source of 
great inspiration to the local public. 

The Day was also observed by the Sri RamakrishnaSeva Samity 
Godhra, Gujarat, early in April last. Swami Viswananda, President, 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bombay, who was present on the occa- 
sion delivered some interesting lectures on “ Nature of PIjnduism”, 
“Universal Religion”, etc. Among many eminent speakers 
Mr. Zihauddin Ahmed, m. a., l. l, h.. Superintendent of Police, 
Panch Mahals, highly impressed by the Swami, evinced great 
zeal for Vedanta and spoke that it was Vedanta alone which 
could give to all the eternal life and bring heaven on earth. 
Devotional songs and poor-feeding formed some of the other aspects 
of the Utshava. 

The Annual Report of the Sri Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Brindaban, for 1926, shows a good record of works. The Ashrama 
carried relief to ab( ut 30,000 people and extended medical aid to over 
9412 new cases during the year under review. The Ashrama suffered 
a good deal from the devastating flood of 1924. A well equipped 
Dispensary, a general ward for m de indoor patients ainl a cholera 
and pox ward are iis immediate wants. In view of iis growing 
usefulness as a philanthropic institution in the heart of one of the 
most sacred places of pilgrimage in India, the Ashrama deserves 
immediate financial help from the large-hearted people and we doubt 
not that the public would respond to the appeal. 

AN APPEAL. 

Ramakrishna Mission Relief Work, Bankura, Bengal. 

From ilic Govormnent Gazette as well as from our previous 
appeals published in tlie lu.wsjiapers, the public are aware of the 
acute famine conditions prevailing in the Bankura Districts. We 
have sent there a batch of workers and a rfdief centre has been 
started already in the famine-stricken area. Extreme scarcity of 
drinking water has added to the gravity of the situation. The 
people of Bankura ai’e proverbially poor and unstinted generosity 
of the public can alone save them from this dire calamity. 

With the humble means at its disposal, tlie Ramakrishna 
Mission has begun work in about a dozen villages. The local 
authorities liavc been affording us facilities as far as possible. 
Our resources arc too scanty to cope with tlie situation. Our 
appeal goes, in the name of the suffering people, to the benevo- 
lent public, to help us with donations and contributions, which 
however small, will he thankfully received and duly acknow- 
ledged. All contributions in cash or kind may be sent to any of 
the following addresses. 

1. President, Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math P. 0., 
Howrah — District. 

2. Manager, Udbodlian, 1. Mukherjee Ijane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta* 

3. Manager, Advaita Ashram, 182-A, Muktaram Babn 
Street, Calcutta. 
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“ Lei the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘1 am the Atman’.” 
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PRAYER 
fir rr^flrHWt 

ernisrmf^r mq ii 

Oh Lord, the Intellect supremo, Thou one undivided 
Consciousness, the Atman and the Master of all, the form- 
less Reality, Thou revealest Thyself to those pure-hearted 
souls who like the bee have their mind ever fixed upon the 
lotus of Thy sacred Feet. 

Oh Lord, Thy holy Feet do the Yogins ever meditate 
upon ; and verily this severs all shackles that bind man 
to the earth. Do Thou show unto me. Oh God, the way 
by which I may soon cross this shoreless ocean of igno- 
rance (world) with ease. And with this one desire, my 
Lord, do I seek shelter in Thee. 


11 


Adhyatma Bamatana 




SPIEITUAL TALKS 
OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

(Some Stray Talks) 

I 

Samadbi is mainly of two kinds, Savikalpa (ocstatic 
state of dual consciousness) and Nirvikalpa (undifferentia- 
ted stale of consciousness). In the Nirvikalpa Samadbi a 
man loses all knowledge of name and form, and the whole 
world vanishes into nothingness before his eyes. In the 
Cossipore Garden, Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) attained 
the Nirvikalpa Samadhi but very few could know of it, for 
he could suppress such things so much. There is yet 
another kind of Samadhi called Anauda Samadhi. In this 
the mind enjoys such a huge amount of ecstatic joy that 
the body can ill afford to hold it and as a consequence the 
Brahma-Randhra (or the gate of the body in the crown) 
gives way. In this blissful state of consciousness, the 
body lasts three weeks at best, and no longer. 

Men visualise God in different forms, Sattwic, 
Rajasic and Tamasic according to the predominance of one 
or other of these three substances which they ace made of. 
What a pity it is that instead of trading in this priceless 
merchandise, people bargain for paltry worldly things. 
Men must cultivate the habit of remembering and thinking 
on God constantly, for nothing but God have they to call 
their own and they have to realise this truth in their own 
life. 

The natural bent of the ordinary human mind is to 
gravitate towards enjoyment, but that must be given an 
upward turn. Sri Ramakrishna’s mind ever soared in the 
region of bliss supreme, and specially during his Sadhana 
in the Panchavati, (at Dakshineswar) it reached to such a 
high pitch that his time passed off quite unnoticed, himself 
tots’ly losing all appetite for food and drink. But, since his 
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body had to be preserved so the man who waited upon the 
Master, would thrust a morsel of rice into his mouth 
whenever he seemed to come a little down from the exalted 
state of bliss in which he ever remained. In this way in 
the course of the whole day and night, the Master was 
made to swallow some seven or eight morsels of rice at the 
highest computation. (Much laterly when we met the 
Master) even then we marked that he had to bring his 
mind down to the physical plane by force. 

One day in the course of his spiritual ministration 
the Master spoke at length about the Shabda Brahman 
(or the manifestation of the Brahman as sound). And 
this was the subject of my noontide meditation in the 
Panchavati, and lo ! suddenly I had the vision revealed 
unto me : I heard the birds on the trees around sing the 
Divine Vedic lore. 

On one occasion Sri Kamakrishna said : “One day as 
I was meditating in the Kali Temple, in a vision I saw 
the screens of Maya (ignorance) disappearing one after 
another from my sight. Another day. Mother held before 
my eyes a flood of light surpassing in effulgence and 
splendour a million suns, and out of that luminous mass 
I saw a form purely of the nature of consciousness emerge 
slowly out only to melt away into the same the next 
moment.” How the formless here assumed form and the 
form lost itself in the formless ! 

One day entering into the Kali Temple K. began to 
admonish the Mother in a violent tone, — his chest becom- 
ing red and tears trickling down from the eyes in great 
anger. Sri Bamakrishna who had all this time been 
staying inside the Temple, perceiving his tone, came out 
and said : ” True, temper can be shown to our near and 
dear ones ; but yours is a very diflicult attitude (Birabhava 
or the attitude of a lord to his consort). Mine is 
Matribhava (i.e. the attitude of a son to the mother). 
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Human body is the greatest temple of God.' For this 
reason the Scriptures enjoin that meditation and worship 
should be performed within the body ; and in this body is 
the Shahashrara^the thousand-potalled lotus in the head i.e. 
the upper brain) from where the mind does not ordinarily 
come down if once it ascends thors. It is fur this reason 
that the Scriptures again say : “ When in the Ratha is 
seen the Bamana all rebirth stops which means that in 
this very body (Ratha) resides God (Bamana) and realising 
Him therein man escapes the repeated cycles of birth and 
death. In this body did Ramaprasad sec the Lord, the 
Father and Mother of all, and instantly sang, ‘ Thou 
abidest in this body. Oh Mother, and herein do I see 
Thee etc. ’ 

There is moreover a third eye or the eye of Know- 
ledge in this body on the forehead between the eye-brows. 
When it opens, one sees, as Sri Raniakrishna has said, 
everything blissful and happy around him. What is true 
of the Macrocosm is true of the Aficrocosm. IIow 
wonderful it is that God is so near us ! Verily, if a man can 
realise Him once and have a taste of the Bliss Divine, ho 
shall forthwith lose all taste for everything else. The 
temples, cars and chariots that are used in external wor- 
ship are but symbols of the greatest temple of God 
(human body), requisite only for the spiritual noviciates. 

II 

A King lives in his palace within seven gates. A 
poor man begs of the Minister for the royal interview and 
his prayer is granted. The minister leads him through 
the gates to the royal presence. Now, finding an officer 
richly dressed and stationed at each gate the man asks 
his guide if he (officer) were the King ; but everytime the 
answer is in the negative. When they enter the seventh 
gate, at the sight of the exquisite beauty and grandeur of 
the r- al King the man at once recognises him as such 
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and asks the minister no more. Similar is the case with 
the Guru: like unto the minister the Guru leads the 
disciple through difierent stages till he joins him with the 
Lord. 

And no Guru is greater than one’s own mind. You 
will sec that when your mind is made steady through 
meditation it will dictate from within what you are to do 
and which way to follow. Even in your daily duties it 
will show what is to bo done first and what next. Thus 
it will lead you onward till the Goal is reached. 

You can develop your mind and make it steady in 
either of the two ways— by making the mind absolutely 
unsusceptible to any change through coHcentration and 
meditation by retiring to a solitary retreat or by continually 
thinking of good thoughts, and developing love and attach- 
ment towards God. The mind is Just like a milch cow 
which gives a larger supply when fed well. Give the 
mind more food and you will find it giving you better 
service in return. And what constitutes the food of the 
mind — Surely it consists of meditation and concentration, 
prayer and worship and the like. There is a class of 
Siidhaka who let loose their mind and keep a strong watch 
over its Tuovements. The mind, after roaming hero and 
there, nowhere finds the lasting peace and consennontly 
turns back to God and takes refuge in Him. The thing is if 
you look after the mind, the mind will also look after 
you. This being the case it only behoves you that you 
should keep a vigilant eye over the movements of the 
mind and analyse them with the utmost care and scrutiny. 
And for the analysis of mental movements no place is 
more suitable tliau a solitary rotiremout. It is for this 
purpose that the Rishis of old would always ‘ select ’ the 
Himalayan retreats and the banks of the Ganges for 
carrying on their spiritual practices. Anyhow the mind 
is to be purged of all attachment ; it must be made trans- 
parent or it shall not be able to catch the reflection of 
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Qod upon it. True renunciation consists in giving up all 
attachment for worldly objects to which the mind is ever 
bound. When the mind is once freed from this shackle, 
it shall not be affected in the least even though it is placed 
in the midst of numberless objects of sense-enjoyment. 
Hence the utility of struggle, A man who has no strug- 
gle in his life is simply lifeless. But he who bravely 
faces any struggle that may come in his way shall have 
the reward of an everlasting peace, vouchsafed to him at 
the ‘ next step *. 

The most congenial time for meditation is the time 
of Samyama; and this is just the hour when the day closes 
and night commences and the night closes and day 
breaks. This time the nature is calm and equipoised. 
This is the reason why early-rising forms an essential 
factor in the religious life of a man. At this time the 
Shusumna Nadi (the central nerve within the spinal cord) 
sets itself to work and consequently breath blows through 
both nostrils unlike the usual course which is generally 
through one only — either the Ida or the Pingala(the two 
Vagi nerves, right and left; or the ‘sun’and the ‘moon’, as 
they are called in the Yogic literature) and disturbs the 
mind. Certain Yogins always look for the time when the 
Shusumna will function and when it is actually in work 
they will at once sit for meditation leaving aside all works 
which they may be engaged in at that time. 

Man wants peace; but how can he expect it unless he 
can establish a close intimacy with God and make Him 
his own and unless in the mental world he can hold inter- 
course with Him — feed Him, dress Him and behave with 
Him sweetly and cordially just as ho docs with his near 
and dear ones, his friends and relatives in this physical 
plane ? And to effect this mental attitude the easiest 
course is to think and contemplate constantly on Him; it 
is therefore known as the simplest of all Sadhanas. 
Mysorious is the way of God. He is infinite and finite 
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withal : He also incarnates Himself in the human form. 
Who can understand Him? Bhusandi, the Crow (of 
superhuman power) at first took Kamachandra for an 
ordinary being, but unable to procnro any shelter in the 
three worlds (heaven, earth and the nether world, when 
chased by the unseen Hand of Rama) at last rec'^gnised 
Him as God incarnate and prayed. Many and varied 
are the paths through which God leads man; and no body 
knows through which path he will be led. He sometimes 
leads him through the thorny path, while at other times 
the soft, rosy ones. The one course open to man is there- 
fore to resign himself wholly to His Feet; and verily, this 
is the only way out. 

The body, mind and the senses all become ‘low’ and 
benumbed through the debasing influence of Maya. 
“ Ensnared in the trap of the five elements (Maya)”, 
says Sri Ramakrishna, “the Brahman Himself weeps and 
laments.” Such is Maya! But to a man who has first 
realised God with the greatest care has transcended, once 
for all. Her deluding charms and attractions, and a thous- 
and worlds cannot do the least harm to him. Such a man 
is beyond the bounds of Maya, and to such a one alono 
are revealed Her mysteries. Under the delusion of this 
divine Maya, man cannot comprehend how terribly pain- 
ful and troublesome it is to be born and live in this world. 
The whole body is decaying day by day, and still he is 
forgetful of the sacred mission for which he has taken this 
human birth. But inspite of the troubles and tribulations 
of life here on this earth, the human birth has a unique 
advantage of its own. It is in this birth that a being can 
realise God. Therefore without paying much heed to the 
ease and comforts of this frail form, man should do here 
such meritorious works that shall have a lasting effect 
hereafter and shall terminate the repeated cycles of birth 
and death. Indeed, for mental peace one is to invoke 
peacelessuess and this is what the wise say. 



A CALL FOR HINDU-MOSLEM UNITY 

Rvoi’v nation has its periods of rise and fall, decadence and 
prosperity, and India is not an exception to the, truth of this his- 
torical phenomenon. During the palmy daj’sof her independence, 
the multitudinous races of the outside world found a welcome re- 
fuge in the catholic, foldof lier culture, and in the process? of time 
they became so inextricaldy l)lend(^d up with the peojde of India, 
and their destiny became so clos('ly interlinki'd with that of the 
children of the soil that they recognised the land as their mother- 
land, and fought and died when necessary to uphold her prestige 
and glory. Dut times liave changed, and Indian history Jiow tells 
a different talc. The Hindus and the IMahommedans — the two 
sister communities in India — have lived for centuries together in 
mutual amity and peace ; but as ill luck would have it, at this un- 
happy moment of our decadence wlien greater unity and 
synthesis between the two are of imperious necessity to work to- 
gether for national regeneration, they are breaking their heads 
one against the otlier like so many Kilkenny t-ats ! Never before 
did India present a spectacle of greater moral and spiritual stag- 
nation than at this hour of political and economic, helplessness. 
The sleeping crater inactive for so many centuries has ))urst fortli 
in all its suddenness and intensity, and the whole of India is 
now inundated with the lava-flood of communal rancour, liigotry 
and fanaticisim. The rosy dream of a full-fledged Indian nation 
reared up on the sound basis of Hindu-^Ioslem unity seems to 
he vanishing away like the ephemeral dews of a sunny morn. 
In fact the bloody fratricidal feuds now raging in many parts of 
the country seem to be the greatest of all the calamities, that have 
hitherto chequered the annals of India inasmuch as they cut at the 
very root of national solidarity and spell the ultimate stagnation 
of the synthetic activities of Indian life. 

With the advent of the Western people the tide of our 
national life has taken a different turn Tlie economic exploitation 
of India coupled with her i)olitical helplessness, has brought 
about a woeful change in the entire outlook of her people. The 
influx of materialistic culture has, all the more, aggravated the 
situ9^ion, and no body knows to what depths of demoralisation 
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India would go down if the ever-widening gulf of difference 
between the Hindus and the Mohammedans be not bridged 
over, all at oncc> and a combined effort be not launched to stem 
the tide of the mutual antipathy that is running rampant in this 
hapless land. Dependence is limitation; and limitation stifles 
the spontaneous growth of every living organism. If the progress 
of a nation or a race is to be measured by the freedom it has 
achieved in the domains of religion and politics as well as by the 
cosmic consciousness of brotherhood and nationalism it has 
developed in the light of its pristine idealism and glorious 
cultural traditions, the body-politic of India, it must be admitted, 
has suffered a tremendous set-back during the last century and 
a half. The industrial life of India has been practically 
paralysed, and there is no knowing when she would again come 
back to her own. Tlic intellectual imbecility is but another 
spoke to the grinding wheel of national catastrophe. Moreover, 
persons are not wanting here, who in their eagerness to enjoy a 
mess of pottage arc disowning their own cultural history and 
lofty spiritual ideal, and disclosing a shameful spirit of weak- 
kneed servility before the banner of triumphant Occidentalism. 
And to crown all, the neo-philosophy of “the music and the cow” 
has cropped up in “this fertile soil” of India to spell the speedy 
extinction of the budding Indian nationalism! One really cries in 
the agony of heart : — Is there no way out of this welter of chaos 
and confusion, from this fraternal feud and bloody broil ? Is 
there no room for the rapid rapprochement of the Hindus and 
the Musulmans to ensure a solidarity so very essential for the 
well-being of the nation ? 

Islam like other great religions of the world has got a 
glorious history behind it in and outside India, however much we 
may stigmatise it as a stagnant religion in our ignorance of its 
real spirit and cultural achievements. The once-great Cordova of 
the Moors, — the beautiful bride of Andalusia ; the princely city of 
Cairo of the Fatimides, — the splendid seat of Islamic culture; the 
Elysian Bagdad of the Abbasides, — the earthly paradise of dreamy 
splendour ; the mighty achievements of Islamic genius in the 
domains of science and art, literature and medicine, though now 
buried in oblivion through ‘the tyrannic claim of Time’, even now, 
after so many silent centuries, excite the unstinted admiration of 
12 
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the civilised, world. Even modern Egypt and Persia, Turkey 
and Afganistan are pulsating with the accession of a new life, and 
the Muslims there are forging fresh rules of religious interpreta- 
tion by appeals to the traditions of the Prophet to curb down 
blind orthodoxy. Strenuous efforts are being made outside India 
by eminent scholars and divines to liberate Islam from the 
“ fetters of Authority, from the dead hand of the past Age”. The 
Babi movement in Persia is an unmistakable sign of the spirit of 
the time. It has raised its war-cry against the petrified theology 
and outworn legal conceptions of the ‘"Mullas”, and has launched 
an attack upon their hypocrisy and worldliness. In fact every- 
where there is a positive bid for the expansion of the social and 
religious, political and economic outlook of life among the 
followers of the Prophet. Even the history of India in the 
middle ages is not without the glorious assets of Islamic culture. 
The cultural synthesis of the Hindus and the Mohammedans 
attempted under the auspices of the rulers of the type of Akbar 
stands as a rebuke to the bitter spirit of communalism now 
driving a wedge between the two sister communities in India. 
The impact of the dynamic forces that are working phenomenal 
changes in the outside world has utterly failed to break down 
the thick wall of ultra-conservatism of the Indian Moslems. In 
fine, the followers of the Prophet have so much been shorn of 
their virile spirit of adaptability that tlieir present stagnation 
seems to belie their pristine greatness as a ruling race in India. 

The etiology of this deplorable phenomenon is not far to seek. 
The verdict of history that records the march of nations through 
the shining scores of centuries for the fulfilment of their respective 
roles in the great economy of nature, is undeniable and cannot 
be blinked at on a plea of sheer ignorance. It cannot l)o gainsaid 
that the political prostration of the Moslems coupled with their 
intellectual incapacity to march with the spirit of the times has 
contributed a great deal towards the narrowing down of their 
religious outlook. Their hatred for everything that is not 
countenanced by the Hadis or the Quran stood as a wall against 
any healthy progress and did not permit them, as a matter of 
fact, to take full advantage of the humanising aspects of 
material culture that began to flow into the stream of Indian life 
w th the advent of the British; whereas the Hindus with their 
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spirit of adaptability and assimilative faculty attuned themselves 
to the spirit of the age and stole a march over their erstwhile 
rivals in the field of politics. The Moslems naturally began to 
feci the sting of humiliation and their vaunted idea of superiority 
over the Hindus, as being descendants of the Moslem rulers in 
India served only to stimulate the sense of racial animosity and 
stiffen their opposition to the progressive Hindu thought and 
culture* The extra-Indian direction of tlie hearts of the 
Indian Moslems towards Arabia, Persia, Syria and Egypt is, 
nonetheless, responsible for their lukewarm interest in the 
evolution of Indian political life on the basis of tlie Hindu-Moslem 
unity. Cut off from the liberalising influences of the outside world 
the Indian Moslems stagnated beyond measure within the narrow 
groove of commiinalism and thereby put a seal upon their career 
as a progressive element in the Indian soil. 

Ignorance in most cases is the source of manifold troubles in 
the country. Every student of Islam must admit that compul- 
sion in the matter of religion has never been inculcated in any 
Sura of the Quran. It has on the contrary “ forbidden all 
believers to vilify those whom they call their gods and enjoined 
upon every Musulman to return mischief with virtue and fight 
even against his own co-religionists, if the latter intend to 
damage any place of worship’*- If Islamic theology is not 
to be understood as a collection of metaphysical and 
mysterious conundrum, if the religion of the Prophet is still 
to be recognised as a living and catliolic faith, the Indian 
Muslims would do well to assimilate the liberal injunctions of the 
Quran in their true perspective and ‘'humanise the brute in man 
and raise him to the divine precincts”. Verily, rank ignorance of 
one’s own religious precepts is responsible for much of the 
mischief that is very often done to the adherents of other faiths. 
It cannot be denied that some sort of pact i. e, an understanding 
on the basis of mutual concessions, is recpiisite to close up the 
ranks, but whether that will wed the aims and aspirations of 
both the communities to one great purpose, is sill a matter of 
grave concern to many. The remedy lies not in studied ignorance 
but in the positive knowledge and assimilation of each other’s 
culture. Cominunalism in educational institutions — the very 
sphere where the seed of .real synthesis and unity should be 
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sown — ^has of late been another disintegrating factor in Indian life* 
It must be rooted out and opportunities must be offered both to 
the Hindu and Mohammedan students in the healthy atmosphere 
of educational institutions to dive deep into the spring of each 
other’s civilisation. It is then and then alone that the forces of 
nationalism shall triumph over the forces of communalism. 
Rightly has Sreejut Subhas Chadra Bose remarked in course of his 
Presidential Address at the last Maharasthra Conference “India 
has a place for the Islam as for every other religion. It is 
necessary for different religious groups to be acquainted with the 
traditions, ideals and history of one another because cultural 
intimacy will pave the way towards communal peace and 
harmony. I venture to think that the fundamental basis of 
political unity between different communities lies in cultural 
rapprochement. ’ * 

A learned Mohammedan writer while dilating on the Islamic 
ideals of education has boldly stated that Islamic education stands 
for “ the principle of the unity of God, of the brotherhood of man, 
the ideal of the humble service of the loss fortunate brethren, tlie 
principle of democracy and, above all, the ideal of service of the 
motherland”. May we not reasonably ask what then is the 
difference between the Hindus and the Mohammedans if the 
former stand also for the very same principles? From time 
immemorial the stream of Hindu civilisation lias rolled down the 
ages and fertilised many a soil with the springs of its universal 
ideals. The spiritual oneness of humanity, — the very basic 
principle of democracy and the brotherhood of man ; the recogni- 
tion of the potential divinity of man that lies at the bottom of the 
Hindu ideal of service; and, above all, the realisation of the 
transcendental nature of the Absolute Reality, — are but some of 
the splendid contributions of Hindu thought to the stock of 
human knowledge and culture. This cultural afiinity if pro- 
perly understood, should furnish a permanent basis of synthesis 
between the apparently conflicting ideals of the two mighty races 
of the world. In India the destinies of both have so inseparably 
been intertwined with each other that they have now no other 
alternative but to work out their common salvation and well- 
being by a joint and co-ordinated activity. Bullying is no more a 
paying conoevu wx wjU ^laving bring any more grist to the mill. 
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“ No civilisation can grow, unless fanaticism, bloodshed and 
brutality stop. No civilisation can begin to lift up its head until 
we look charitably upon one another and look kindly upon the 
religious convictions of others.” The Mohainincdans of India 
would do well to take a leaf out of the history of the religious 
life of the Hindus. ** Throughout the vistas of the centuries of our 
national life, the one idea, ‘ Ekain sat vipra bahudha vadanti*, 
(He who exists is one ; tlie sages call Him variously) comes down 
and has permeated the whole of our national existence. It is 
why our land has become the glorious land of religious toleration. 
It is here in India that Hindus have built and are still building 
churches for the Christians and mosques for the Mohammedans 
inspite of their hatred, inspite of their tyranny, inspite of the 
vile language they are given to uttering.” 

The whole world is now astir with a spirit of resurgence* 
Even the subject nations bound down with the octopus of 
political thraldom have felt the impact of a new life and arc 
exerting themselves to break through the tentacles of foreign 
domination that have struck deep root into the soil of their 
national life. The history of this age unfolds a striking 
phenomenon of a mighty revolt — revolt of the oppressed and the 
downtrodden against the alien domination, a revolt of the spirit 
against brute force. The heroic struggle of the Muslim patriots in 
Turkey for their birth-right of liberty shall remain ever recorded 
in characters of gold in the annals of the world. Egypt, though 
now shorn of her pristine beauty and splendour is showing un- 
mistakable signs of a new awakening, which are unfailing 
prognostications of a glorious future. The political horizon of 
China is now tinged with the crimson glow of the rising sun of 
Liberty and time is not far when it would attain to the plenitude 
of splendour in the welkin of Asia. But alas! India — the land of 
saints and savants, of heroes and heroines — the laud that is 
covered with the trophies of honour and glory, and radiant with 
the halo of a hoary civilisation, has totally given the go-by to 
the sublime idealism of the past and is sunk in the quagmire of 
fraternal feud and suicidal antagonism! It is high time that both 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans should cast aside this stinking 
garbage of communalism and stand shoulder to shoulder in a 
combined effort to build up the mighty edifice of Indian national 
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life on the adamantine basis of cultural synthesis, mutual love 
and toleration* The points of similarity as already outlined far 
outnumber those of difference between the two communities, and 
at this hour of trial when the scattered energies of the nation 
should be marshalled up to counteract these baneful influences, 
we must accentuate those points of cultural similarity and 
minimise those of difference that have of late been the source of 
misunderstanding between the two. The tocsin of alarln has 
been sounded many times by the far-sighted patriots of this land 
and it is the imperious call of the hour that we — “the Indians’" 
must not lag behind in tlie inarch of nations and forget the 
sublime idoalism and tlie message for which we stand. Let the 
lessons of the shining scores of centuries serve as beacon-light to 
guide us through the gloom of the present, and inspire us with 
noble impulses and courage for the achievement of the mighty 
ends which we are destined to fulfil in this world. 


TEACHINGS OE VEDANTA 

By Swavii Atulananda 

The Vedanta Philosophy is based on the Vedas, the sacred 
Scriptures of the Hindus. Originally, so it is believed, the Vedas 
were one voluminous mass of literature. But just before the Kali- 
yuga, the present world-cycle, a great sage, Veda-Vyasa, incarnatedi 
and omitting parts that were not serviceable for this age, arranged 
with his disciples the remainder into four Vedas. The latter parts 
of these four Vedas are called Upanishads, and these are the real 
Vedanta, the final crown of the Vedas. These contain the highest 
wisdom, how to attain Self-realisation, the goal of life. 

In ancient India every youth was subjected to severe moral 
training before he was considered fit to become a householder and 
raise a family. He had to live a pure life, practise austerities, 
memorize the Scriptures, perform rites and cultivate devotion to God. 
Only after long training when his character was established was a 
youth allowed to marry and take his place in society as a citizen. 

Some students, however, were not satisfied to end their training 
there. Postponing their marriage they set out on another course of 
study in which would be communicated to them the deeper meaning 
of religion. These teachings were considered very sacred, and were 
imparted only to fit students. The teachers were holy and learned 
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Brahmins. They lived in ashrarnas in the forests, where! they medi- 
tated and taught. 

The wise teachers knew that it was not only useless but often 
even dangerous to teach one and all. These higher spiritual truths 
are difficult to grasp. Life was too short and too precious to waste 
it on unfit students who would derive no benefit from the teachingsi 
and who might even lose the little faith and understanding that was 
theirs. So to keep the teaching pure, and the atmosphere of the 
ashramas holy, no intruders were allowed. The students had to be 
pure-minded, free from evil tendencies, intelligent, truthful, patient 
and collected. 

The Vedanta teaching is based on the Upanishads. The kernel 
of the philosophy may also be found in that remarkable little book 
the Bhagavat Gita, which is really a compendium of the Upani. 
shads. These are all very ancient Scriptures. The latest and most 
comprehensible exposition of Vedanta is now contained in the 
teachings of the late Swami Vivekananda, 

It is not easy to give the tenets of a vast system of philosophy 
in a nutshell. The aim of Vedanta is to find Unity behind all 
diversity, the Formless One who is the basis of all forms, the 
Noumenon behind the phenomenal Universe, God the Reality in an 
ever-changing world. And He can be found only in the human heart, 
as the soul of our souls, as the essence of our very being. This is 
very beautifully expressed in the Chandogya Upanishad where the 
Guru tells the disciple : here in this city of Brahman (the human 
body) is a house (thehum^n heart). la that house is a small lotus 
ilower (the soul). In that lotus flower is a tiny space. In that 
dwells the soul of our soul, which is God. That which dwells there 
should be investigated. That verily should one seek to know. 

God is not far away from us. He is not a distant God, He is the 
Centre of our being. To realize this as an actual fact, to know this 
to be true, is the aim of life. And Vedanta shows us how we can 
come to that realization. We must remember that religion is not a 
thing to be learned and understood. It is an awareness, a direct per- 
ception, an experience. Vedanta teaches that our spiritual perception 
of God must be just as clear and distinct as are our sense perceptions 
on the material plane. God must become to us a reality. We must 
know Him as actually existing. That is the aim of life, the suvimum 
bontift of existence. Unless this is achieved life cannot be said to 
hare been crowned with the highest success. The goal may be far off, 
the road may be hard to traverse, but consciously or unconsciously 
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wo are all on the way. This is what evolution means. In time w 
will all reach there. 

Vedanta points out the quickest and surest way to reach the goal. 
And the way need not necessarily be the same for all. The road may 
be chosen by each aspirant according to his inclination and 
temperament. So we find four paths mapped out, the path 
of devotion, the path of consecrated work, the path of physical 
and psychic control and the path of meditation. Each path shows 
the way, step by step, so that we may not go astray. The first steps 
are everywhere the same— moral training. For no spiritual progress 
is possible without a strictly moral life. So it is said in the Mundaka 
Upanishad : by truthfulness, indeed, by self-control, right understand- 
ing and purity of life, God-realisation may be gained. 

Now, there are two outstanding doctrines in the Vedanta: 
these are the law of Karma and reincarnation. 

The law of Karma, the law of cause and effect, may be expressed 
in Lord Buddha’s saying, later also used by Jesus, As you sow, 
so shall you reap.” Every deed, every thought, affects our lives. 
Good deeds bring good effects, evil deeds bad effects. And so it is 
with thought. There is constant action and re-action. A man who 
always does evil deeds and thinks evil thoughts, goes from bad to 
worse. On the other hand, a man who practises charity and devo- 
tion, and who cultivates a spirit of love towards all beings, grows 
in sweetness and holiness. The evil-doer is always miserable* 
Externally he may seem to flourish, but his mind is never at peace* 
He is always restless and full of anxiety. But a good man even 
under adverse conditions preserves his peace of mind. And peace o^ 
mind is a great treasure. As we think, so we are,’’ says the 
Maitrayana Upanishad. ** Therefore let a man strive to purify his 
thoughts. This is the old secret.*’ 

If we think happy thoughts we are happy. If we think unhappy 
thoughts we are miserable. And thinking as well as doing becomes 
a habit. One evil deed leads to another evil deed. One evil thought 
leads to another evil thought. Thus we become automatically bad. 
And thus also we can become automatically good. This is how our 
nature is formed, and our character established. We see then how 
through the law of Karma we build our own character, we shape our 
own lives, we create our own future. For the effects are not always 
immediate. They often work out in the future. Thus we are 
creating our own destiny. 

It must be remembered that the law of Karma does not stop 
when we die. Our life hereafter will be the outcome of our present 
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life. As we sow, so shall we reap, here as well as hereafter. Nay 
even when we are born again into this world we will meet with some 
of the consequences of what we have done in our present life. And 
this brings us to the second doctrine, reincarnation. 

According to Vedanta man does not live only one life. He lives 
on earth again and again. When one life is finished there may come 
a time of rest, or of enjoyment, or of suffering on other planes of 
existence. But that is only temporary. Man is re-born again to 
continue on the path of evolution, till he becomes perfect and no 
other birth is necessary. These periods between one life and the 
next we call death. But we do not die; we live on another plane. 
And our condition there is determined by the life we have lived on 
earth. A holy life brings a blissful hereafter; a sinful life brings 
misery. And our re- birth under favourable or unfavourable condi- 
tions also depends on our conduct in the previous life. “A person 
consists of desires and as is his desire, so is his will ; and as is his 
will, so is his deed. And whatever deed he does, that he will reap. 
To whatever object a man’s mind is attracted, to that he goes and 
towards that he acts. And having obtained the fruit of his deeds 
done on earth, in other spheres, he returns again from those spheres 
to this world of action.” (Brihadaranyaka Up.) 

The soul is eternal, the body dies. The soul takes up one body 
after another, just as we put on one suit of clothing after another. 
And each time the soul tries to manifest through a more perfect body 
and mind. Thus we evolve, till at last the soul succeeds through 
long experience to fashion a perfect body and a perfect mind, through 
which to manifest the perfect man. Then the end is achieved, and 
the soul realizes that it does no longer stand in need of a physical 
body. Then the soul can manifest its own glory in its own way. 
This is called Mukti or Nirvana, eternal freedom. He who sees, 
perceives and understands this, loves the Atman, the Soul. He does 
not know death, nor illness, nor pain. He sees everything and 
obtains everything everywhere.** (Chandogya Up.) 

Every now and then such a perfect manifestation appears on 
earth ; a perfect man is born. These perfect men we call god.men, 
for they realize even in the body that they are soul, and not the body 
or mind, that they are part of the Divine Oversoul, one with God. 
When such perfect men pass away from this world, they are not 
born again through any law. Such men live eternally united 
with God. 
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But sometimes such free souls, filled with compassion for human- 
ity, choose to take a mortal body again to live among men and to 
show them the path of salvation. These are the avataras, the 
saviours of men. 

Freedom is the goal, freedom from all binding laws, from all 
limitations, freedom from everything that now holds us down. And 
towards this state of absolute freedom, towards this state of eternal 
blessedness, we are all travelling, every one of us, consciously or 
unconsciously. Hasten the course, hasten evolution, is the watch- 
word of Vedanta. 

We find that our lives are guided by our desires. Each one 
of us, as far as he can, regulates his actions according to his desires. 
He who aims at wealth, slaves to acquire money. He who wants 
fame labors for fame. And he who wants to realize truth works in 
that direction. Therefore, so says Vedanta, weigh your desires and 
choose the highest. Do not use all your time and energy for the 
attainment of ephemeral things. Strive for that which is eternal, 
strive for liberation, strive for union with God. In other words, 
live a spiritual life. Desire to know God, for knowing Him your 
life will be blessed, here and hereafter. 

And what is the nature of God according'to Vedanta ? He is the 
ocean of Self-conscious love. He is omnipresent, all- permeating 
consciousness and love. Everything, every place is filled with that 
consciousness. But we do not see Him, we do n )t feel His presence, 
therefore we suffer. Our spiritual vision is not opened ; we see only 
the surface of things, we do not behold the essence of all Existence. 
But when through religious practices we develop that inner vision, 
when we learn to dive beneath the surface of things, then we will 
see Him. 

That vision is obtained through prayer, contemplation, medita- 
tion and other practices. God-vision does not come of itself. It 
must be desired with all our might. We must strive for it with all 
our strength. Patiently, conscientiously, courageously we must set 
out on the path of deliverance. Nothing comes without effort. We 
must will to know God. Then we shall succeed. All great teachers 
tell us so. ** Ask and ye shall receive, knock and it will be opened 
unto you, seek and ye shall find.” Or as Sri Krishna says in the 
Gita, “ Give thy heart to me, be to me devoted, love and worship me; 
and to me thou shalt attain. This is my true promise.** 

With such assurance before us, let us have faith, let us strive for 
God-v don, let us do His bidding. He will not forsake us. He 
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Himself will show us the way. He will reveal Himself unto us, and 
lead us into His presence. Then the goal of life is reached; we will 
live with and in Him. Then eternal blessedness will be ours. Then 
we will enjoy everlasting peace which is the fulfilment of all desires. 

“When God is known, all fetters fall away, 

All torments cease; birth is no more nor death; 

And he who knows him, when nis body dies, 

Has for his lot blest freedom and release.’* 

Svetasvatara 

May this be our constant prayer: 

“From the unreal, O Lord, lead us into the Real. 

From darkness lead us into Light. 

From death lead us into Inmiortality. 

Protect us from all evil thoughts and desires, O Almighty One, 

And grant us the realization that we are Spirit Divine.’* 


THE RURx\L RECONSTRUCTION MOVEMENT 
IN SOUTH INDIA 

Bij A. A'pimthraii M. A,, L. T. 

That Rural reconstruction is engaging the attention of the intel- 
ligentsia of the country is obvious from the importance given to the 
problem in the last one decade in the press and on the platform. 
It is increasingly realised that the rural classes who form well nigh 
nine- tenths of the population have the greatest stake in the land and 
that the Indian agriculturist is the foundation upon which the whole 
economic prosperity of India rests. The ideal in this direction was 
clearly put forth by Lord Linlithgow : “ The ideal which all good 
Indians should keep before their eyes is that of a smiling and pros- 
perous country side.*’ It may safely be said that educated public 
opinion is being more and more focussed on this noble ideal, thanks 
to the constructive results of the reforms on the one hand and the 
national movement on the other. Popular control over the trans- 
ferred departments has stimulated official interest in the masses. 
The simultaneous development of the co-operative movement in the 
Presidency has served to reveal to the Government the fundamental 
needs of the village and the magnitude of the problem. Non official 
educated opinion too, though in general working in opposition to the 
Government, has directed much attention to the point. The new 
national spirit has thrown into the forefront many men and women 
who, in their ardent love for India, are not satisfied merely with 
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attacking the policy of the Government but are forming constructive 
programmes for the development of the masses. The Khaddar 
programme, the removal of untouchability, the eradication of the 
drink habit have been placed in the forefront of their constructive 
programme. 

The rural areas of India are virtually synonymous with the 
villages since practically all of India’s people live close together in 
the villages ; scarcely any at all live in the open country apah from 
other habitations. On the average a village has 418 people. In 
the unadorned language of the Imperial Gazetteer, *‘A typical 
Indian village has its central residential site— (it has generally two 
or three residential units) ^ with an open space for a pond and a cattle- 
stand. Stretching around this nucleus lie the village lands, consisting 
of a cultivated area and very often grounds for grazing and wood- 
cutting. The arable lauds have their several boundary marks and 
their little sub division of the earth ridges made for retaining rain or 
irrigation water. The inhabitants of such a village pass their life in 
the midst of these simple surroundings.” 'rhis however should not 
be taken to mean a uniformity of appearance which docs not exist in 
actual fact. Especially on the West Coast the conditions are peculiar. 
The inhabitants there generally live in isolated homesteads each with 
its own garden. 

The approach to a village is often difficult. Even a casual 
traveller cannot fail to note that he is passing a village from the jolt- 
ings he gets on account of the ruts, holes, mounds of earth and rubbish 
heaped on roads. In the village itself, we see that houses are almost 
entirely mud-built, thatched, small and badly kept. The surroundings 
are evidently insanitary. ”The villager would spit in his own court- 
yard the chfiwings of betel and nut, and smear his walls and pillars with 
the dirty matter of his nose. The housewives on either side of the 
street sweep up the rubbish to the middle of the road, and to the 
front of the neighbouring vacant site.” “ It is often the latrine of all 
the children, and some of the adults. It is the common yard for 
cattle and dogs.” The drainage water of the house is let out to 
stagnate. On the whole, a village in many cases presents the appear- 
ance of a slum. 

Agriculture is the one great occupation of the people, and agri- 
cultural facts mould village life as seven-tenths of the inhabitants 
get their living directly by or depend directly upon the cultivation of 
their own or others’ fields. While a landholder lives, his children and 
gran'^rhildren in whatever numbers they may be, expect to receive 
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maintenance from the*holding as long as it is physically possible for 
them to get it. After he dies, the holding, if and when divided is 
equally shared among his sons, each separate plot of land being so 
divided for fear one may get a minute advantage over the others. 
“ Many hands concentrated upon one small holding, naturally make 
light work but many bellies waiting to be filled from its produce 
make light meals." 

The outstanding feature in the life of the peasant is that he is so 
completely a creature of environment that merely to keep alive is a 
problem for him. Indeed, the farmer’s life can be generally described 
as a life of anxiety. The first obstacle he meets with is the condition 
of the soil, as many acres of land require his constant toil. He is 
working to-day with the same crude old-fashioned implements and 
methods as his forefathers did, not only years but centuries ago. 
His next hurdle in this obstacle race is the want of water. Those in 
touch with the agricultural population know the anxious days and 
nights which farmers and agriculturists pass when the monsoon has 
delayed even by a few days, for they know to their cost the truth of 
what Cato said, ** husbandry is such that if you do one thing late, 
you are late in all things." Having watered the ground or slightly 
before doing it, the farmer’s thought turns to manuring his lands. 

We now come to the planting stage. The raising and preser- 
vation of good seeds have always been a problem with the poor ryot. 
In most cases the portion of the previous year’s harvest reserved 
for seeds would have been absorbed by an unexpected marriage or a 
funeral and at the beginning of the cultivation season the ryot goes 
about borrowing or buying seeds which naturally cannot be of the 
best quality. The disease of the growing crop is another source of 
anxiety. 

Watering of the harvested crops is his next item in anxiety. 
Hemingway says : ** Estimates made by co operators of the loss 

involved in selling a crop at harvest time instead of a few months’ 
late, when prices have risen to a normal level are rarely below Rs. iO 
an acre." While his income from land is thus precarious and small, 
he generally makes no attempt to augment his meagre resources. 

The number of people whom he has to feed tends to multiply to 
the very margin of bare sustenance, — the evil effect of early marriage 
and want of prudential restraints in our social system. He spends 
a good deal to meet social obligations like marriage and festival. 
In some cases there is a big leakage in drink. lie has to purchase 
his requisites generally at high prices, and he is prone to borrow. 
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He is illiterate. He is in an atmosphere of superstition and tradition. 
Caste with its segregating effect enters into every detail of individual 
life, and this social system has been particularly so harsh upon the 
so-called untouchables and unapproachables. Malaharies especially 
have in this respect been honoured by Swami Vivekananda with a 
title of " lunatics ”, and many of them are still kept in a state of 
submission and helplessness. And lastly the old esprit de corps of 
the village with its internal cohesion is disappearing, and the yillage 
is degenerating into a mere collection of individuals. 

This survey is useful as it shows us that economic backwardness 
and social conservatism are the characteristics of village life. Said 
Gandhiji in Madras: “The most deep-seated disease of India is 

undoubtedly not drunkenness, undoubtedly not untouchability 

that the largest number of the people are poverty-stricken.” Sir 
William Hunter says that one-fifth of the population goes through 
life on insufficient food and one-tenth of the population is living 
barely on one meal a day, “ consisting of stale Roti, and a pinch of 
dirty salt”. In fact hunger is never far from the threshold of the 
average peasant, and during the month before each semi-annual 
harvest, she comes to dwell in the huts where she has been so many 
times before. And the worst of it is, the thing runs in a vicious 
circle. A strange weakness has now entered into the life of the 
people. The inert and hzy is content with earning what is barely 
sufficient to maintain life itself. The evil increases at a compound 
rate, reducing further the capacity for woik and the power of resis- 
tance to ills that beset life. 

The problem of this vicious cycle of economic backwardness and 
this strange weakness is at the bottom of the problem of comparatively 
insufficient productivity. There has been a lack of growth in pro- 
ductive power in proportion to the increase of population for the last 
century or more. During the last 50 years alone, there has been for 
all India, an increase of 54 millions or 20 per cent, in population, 
but the productivity of the land has not increased proportionately. 
According to one estimate the productivity of India is only one* third 
of Japan, while, in agricultural efficiency India appears to stand 
22nd among the different countries of the world. This disharmony 
between possible productivity aud actual production is again attri- 
buted to various causes : — 

1. The Indian farmer uses methods fixed by custom thousands 
of years ago. His equipment is both scanty and poor in quality. 
His common plough is merely a wooden stick with a small iron point 
that just scratches the ground without turning over the soil or 
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destroying the deeply rooted weeds. He rarely selects his seeds. 
He is ignorant of the way to combat plant diseases and he has rarely 
the best manure available. Those who own land usually have such 
extremely small holdings that all their time cannot profitably be 
employed. And more serious is the fragmentation into many plots 
widely separated from each other, which is a drain on the economic 
life of the cultivator. In one word our farmer has not moved with 
the times in adopting improved agricultural methods. 

2. For various reasons the Indian villager’s outlook on life has 
become pessimistic. This predisposes him to maintain alow standard 
of living with small exertion rather than to strive at a higher 
standard with greater exertion. In brief the country is not organised 
for the production of wealth or even for sound economic development. 

3. The Joint family system tends to produce drones. 

4. In addition the widely prevailing illiteracy tends to keep 
average production very low. 

5. Further there is at present a great wastage of available 
resources throughout India owing to the social tradition which 
prevents the employment of female labour on anything like an 
adequate scale. 

6. The caste-system of course must have its share in the blame. 
It is calculated to retard economic development. 

7. To add to these negative factors others may be added which 
cause a great drain on the farmer’s already meagre wealth, the 
fecundity of India, tne peasant’s want of frugal habits and his 
inability to augment income by subsidiary industries. 

None can gainsay this but what is at the root of all these 
causes of low productivity, economic backwardness, and the strange 
weakness of the cultivator ? A moment’s reflection will show that 
these are the result of a want of intelligent leadership in rural areas. 
It is admitted generally that India has potential natural resources 
which if developed could make her people e:onomicaliy strong; 
and that the greatest asset of India is the inherent intelligence of her 
people. Then to have allowed the inheront intelligence of her 
people to rot, to have kept the peasants illiterate, encircled by a 
mass of superstition and meaningless custom, unable to understand 
or adopt the latest methods of improved agriculture, and generally 
to be allowed to drift into this strange weakness, is the result of 
want of leadership in village life. The Indian peasant is not 
lacking in readiness of response, — a response which would be propor- 
tionate to the accessibility and practical character of the opportunities 
provided and to the sincerity [and humanity of the people, 
directing the work of instructions and experiment. But for over 
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half a century, the intelligent middle classes left the country-side to 
educate themselves, and to earn money in learned professions. 
Thus at a time when villages require intelligent guidance it hap- 
pens that it is not there. 

This leadership and intelligent guidance must be supplied; 
this is the need of the hour. The view is sometimes pressed that the 
Sircar is to be blamed. We have got into the groove of associating 
all development with the initiative and control of the Government, 
and we blame them for having neglected the village. The one 
century of British rule has been mainly devoted to the achievement 
and maintenance of peace and order, and the development of 
communications — but even if Government had the time and energy 
it is too much to expect that a small body of officials encumbered by 
heavy routine duties, and subject to the rigid habits and prejudices 
of a hierarchy, could approach and handle successfully the vast 
rural problems affecting millions of people. 

Indeed no useful purpose is served by our shirking the respon- 
sibility or resenting the suggestion, that the educated classes have 
hitherto safeguarded their own position, and shown insufficient 
interest in the peasant. Having come out of their villages to receive 
English education in schools and colleges they later turned to 
Government service and learned professions, and thereafter forgot 
altogether the welfare of the village which gave them birth. Wc 
may indeed plead that the educational system is at fault. The 
Government themselves have admitted this. Lord Napier said in 
laying the foundation stone of the Presidency College, Madras 
*<The most direct and immediate object of the State at the present 
moment in promoting education is to obtain an honest high-minded 
and enlightened body of public servants but it was assumed at the 
time that the Western education once imparted to the higher classes 
of India would gradually but steadily permeate the whole population. 

Yet the villager has a right to say : You have not paid the debt 
which you owe to villages. Look at the numerous voluntary 
agencies m Denmark or in the little Australian State of Victoria 
with its 2,500 bureaus, or the Irish Agricultural Organisation, all 
trying to improve the condition of the peasants. You can also try 
to share with us the knowledge you have derived at our expense, 
and use it for our benefit.” Mr. Gokhale’s words in this connection 
are eloquent and will serve to conclude this point. ** On every side 
whichever way we turn only one sight meets the eye, that of work to 
be done, and only one cry is heard, that there are only few faithful 
wor^'ers.’* be cmluded) 



THE NEW LIGHT OF ASIA 

By C. i?. Krishnaviacharho 

Asia has always been the home of great religions. The Vedic 
Seers, Lord Krishna the Singer of the Song Celestial, Lord Buddha 
the Compassionate, Jesus the Christ and Mohammed the Prophet 
have all come from there. Divine Light has always dawned here 
and history has repeated itself once again in the case of Sri Rama- 
krishna. The Lord's choice asserted itself once again and there rose 
up the New Light of Asia in the body of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Could we analyse the elements or aspects that enter into the 
composition of fire or sun, we could then only analyse and dwell at 
sufficient length on the several aspects of Sri Ramakrishna’s life and 
message. It was the manifestation of Divinity itself an .1 Divinity 
is unfathomable and beyond either circumscription or circumspec- 
tion. Such was also Sri Ramakrishna and that was why Swami 
V’'ivekananda, the most intimate and choice disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna, with all the insight he had of his message still declared at 
the end, ** The world has yet to know the man". And I would 
follow him up and say, “ Will it ever know fully ?" 

But luckily for humanity Ramakrishna did not choose to lose or 
lock himself up entirely in the arms of Divinity at the highest, L e, 
in the nirvikal pa samadhi in which he was a past-master. He did 
realise it on several occasions and did so only to exemplify to his 
devotees and thereby to the world that the individual so il could 
even on this hard earth and in this mortal coil enlarge itself into and 
identify itself with Para Brahman, the Visvatman. If he kept his 
left eye on this visible universe he kept his right eye on the invisible 
source of it, the LORD. His left hand was in touch with the world 
and his right hand was always at the feet of the LORD. We with 
our ordinary vision look only at the huge banyan tree while he with 
his alkseeing eye saw the tree as well as the seed and the roots that 
sustained the tree in its luxuriant majesty. His message and mission 
was to prove to the world the truth of the Upanishadic knowledge 
that the individual soul and the Universal Soul were identical on the 
personal side and the Universe and its inner core, the Creator, were 
one on the impersonal side. 

Sri Ramakrishna was the very Absolute descending on the 
earth in flesh and blood which were not like our gross flesh and 
blood but were surcharged with Divine Light. He proved not only 
the Advaitic principle thereby but also reflected the Visishtadvaitic 
14 
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doctrine by always declaring himself “the child of the Divine 
Mother It is not a matter of real difference whether we consider 
ourselves the children of the Divine Mother or the children of the 
Divine Father for none could be the child of a mother without being 
the child of a father also. The great Vedanta Desika combined 
both these ideas of the divine parentage of humanity in his happy 
prayer addressed to Goddess Lakshmi thus : 

^ ftcn ^ I 

5Tf5r: II 

“ O Goddess, Thou art my mother and Lord Vasudeva is my 
father ; and I am the sole object of your compassion.** 

In fact there is not a single aspect of the Hindu Religion or 
philosophical truth that Ramakrishna did not realise and reflect to 
the world. He felt himself a Hanuman and had a vision of Sita. 
He gave himself up to the deepest meditation of Sri Riima by placing 
himself in the relationship of mother Kausalyfi and by his real 
mother-like devotion unknowingly won over Rrinalfila, *, e, the 
Child Rama, from another ardent devotee Jatadhari who worshipped 
Rama as such. The devotee after he had come into touch with 
Ramakrishna began to feel sorely the absence of the usual spiritual 
contact with the form of the Child Rama because the Child now 
began to seek the heart of Ramakrishna and behave with him as with 
Kausalya; and Jatadhari realising the mutually greater attachment 
of Rama and Ramakrishna had at last with good grace to give up 
the image Ramalala to Ramakrishna and with his grace later on 
enjoy Child Rama*s presence to his souFs content by mental abstrac- 
tion and no more through the image. He considered himself as 
Radha and enjoyed in the depths of his soul the Bliss of Lord 
Krishna’s company. He was so instinctively true and infallible in his 
realisation that he could feel and respond to Divine Presence at a 
particular spot if it had really been hallowed by the Lord’s feet or 
pass by it if it had no divine associations. He happened once to go on 
a pilgrimage to Nadia, the old Navadvip, as it was popularly believed 
to be. He was disappointed to find no manifestation of the Divinity 
at such a holy place. After finishing his round he had got into a 
boat that moved a little distance from the bank when suddenly 
a wonderful vision greeted his eyes and he immediately fell unconscious 
in meditation. Of this vision he used later on to say thus : “ Two 
boys (Sri Chaitanya and Nityunanda) bright as molten gold with 
aureoles round their heads rushed smiling towards me through the air 
with uplifted hands. * They come, they come,* I cried and in the 
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twinkling of an eye.they came and entered into this body (his own) and 
I fell down unconscious. I should have dropped into the water but for 
Hriday who caught hold of me.*’ Being asked by Mathur he said that 
the old Navadvip the real birth-place of Lord Gauranga had been 
swallowed by the river and that those sand-banks where he had the 
vision marked its site. This was the reason why he felt such 
exaltation of feelings at this place and not at the town. It is said that 
subsequent researches also corroborate this view. 

He was not only a synthesis of all creeds within the fold of 
Brahmanism but also effulged out the realisation of the truths of 
Budhism, Jainism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. He meditated 
upon Buddha as the incarnation of Vishnu, venerated the jaina 
Tirtbankaras, and meditated upon and had a vision of the 
Christ in the Panchavati at Dakshineswar. In this vision he 
saw a divinely looking person, fair and handsome, approaching the 
place where he stood with his serene look fixed on him. He had 
beautiful large eyes, and though the nose was a little flat, it in no 
way marred the beauty of the face. Sri Ramakrishna was charmed 
with the divine expression of the face and wondered who this 
man might be. The figure drew near and from the inmost 
recesses of Ramakrishna's heart there went up the note : ** This 
is the CHRIST who poured out his heart’s blood for the redemption 
of mankind and suffered a sea of agony for their sake.” Then the 
Son of Man embraced Sri Ramakrishna and merged in his person. 
Thus was he convinced of the Christ being an incarnation of the 
Lord. Long after, raising the topic of Christ before his English- 
knowing disciples, he asked, “ Well, you have read the Bible. Tell 
me what it says about the features of Christ. What did he look 
like? " They answered: ” We have not seen this particularly men- 
tioned anywhere in the Bible. But Jesus was born among the Jews 
and so he must have been fair-looking with large eyes and an aquiline 
nose.” Thereupon Sri Ramakrishna duly remarked : ” But I saw 

his nose was a little flat who knows why ? ’* Though not attaching 
much importance to these words then, the disciples, after the passing 
away of Sri Ramakrishna, came to know that there were three ver- 
sions extant of Christ’s features and one of these actually described 
him as flat-nosed. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s all-embracing soul did not stop with 
this. He saw the true worth of Islam and practised the 
Islamic doctrine and by his intense meditation he saw a vision of 
the Prophet Mohammed with his kindly looks, lofty stature and 
venerable beard. 
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It was thus the manifestation in Sri Ramakrishna of that God 
who sits far above all the religious schisms but slumbers still in the 
hearts of all true lofty religions. This realisation is undoubtedly an 
echo of that ancient religious truth and experience which every one 
of us repeats thrice every day namely : 

wwrac ?rmii 

RfcT 11 

“All waters falling from the sky flows into the sea; Likewise 
all forms of worship offered to different deities reach the Lord 
Himself.” 

Glory to the ancient Seer who first declared this religious truth, 
glory to Sri Ramakrishna who illustrated it in the modern times 
and again glory to the country which hums with the daily utterances 
of this lofty hymn. 

If we are in need of any particular thing more than any other 
thing in this age, it is trust in God, knowledge of the universality of 
the Hindu Religion and regard for other religions. With Robert 
Browning we must say, “ Trust God, see all nor be afraid ” to which 
I shall add “ nor be bigoted.” 

All these were taught by Sri Ramakrishna and to what a great 
extent India and the world are indebted to this ** New Voice of God**, 
we have to ponder over and realise. India’s salvation lies in the 
proper understanding of the universality of his spiritual outlook and 
the world’s salvation lies in understanding the fundamental basis of 
it viz., the brotherhood of man for as the Divine Father or the 
Divine Mother or as some religions say of the Divine Parents all 
humanity is one brotherhood. It appears as though it was the 
divine will that the East must draw near to itself the West through Sri 
Ramakrishna for it was he that with his prophetic eye saw that the 
West, the greatest worshipper at the altar of Mammon, must be drawn 
towards the Atman and so did he specially command his chosen 
disciple Vivekananda to go there with the gospel of Hinduism and 
just mark the almost parental solicitude of the bidding for he said 
My dear Naren, worry not about the bliss of samadhif for you are 
meant for something greater, the service of mankind, the children of 
the Lord. Lo ! There are many of my beloved disciples in far-off land 
who need and are waiting for my message but vyhose language I know 
not. And it is ordained that you should carry it there and deliver 
them from Mammon unto God.” The situation of Vivekananda ask. 
ing for the blessing of samadki and Ramakrishna bidding him go 
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forth to fight the darkness of materialism is entirely in tune with the 
situation in which Arjuna prayed to Krishna for being spared from 
the horrible task of killing his own kith and kin in battle and 
Krishna bidding him go forth with bow and arrow to fulfil the 
(iharma. Here in the East did the Sun of Ramakrishna rise and his 
rays, his Tejas i.e. the great Vivekananda shoot into the West dispel- 
ling the darkness of rank materialism. By teaching India to be 
manly and unsophisticated in her spiritual outlook Ramakrishna 
has put dynamic force into her soul and by sending to the West his 
message he has helped it to turn its face towards God. 

If we should cease to be indifferent to God, if we should 
nevermore defile our pure God-given souls with religious discord 
and scorn and not offend the God that dwells in them as much as 
in ours, if we should no longer suffer the bondage of narrow orthodoxy 
ill the false name of religion to the detriment of the Soul’s advance 
and the unfoldment of the nobler national Soul, we cannot escape 
harkening to the voice of Sri Ramakrishna, the modern Krishna and 
his greatest disciple Swami Vivekananda, an Arjuna in the spiritual 
realm, whom Romain Rolland characterises as essentially Napoleonic 
in the spiritual realm. Sri Ramakrishna has himself declared that 
he and his disciple Vivekananda were only incarnations of the 
ancient Nara and Narayana, who according to the Mahabharata 
were Krishna and Arjuna. So their voices are to us the Abhinava^ 
Bliagavad^ita and we shall follow them for the achievement of our 
individual as well as the national goal — Lokasangraha. 

Sri Ramakrishna said that in his exalted spiritual trance he 
saw far beyond the sun and the stars a sage seated with a luminous 
form, and a child in an equally luminous form ran up to the seated 
sage and caressing him said : •* We shall now go down to the earth 
for a brief span of time to set right things that have gone wrong 
there. The sage was Nara and the child wss Narfiyana. They both 
came down here to our blessed land as Vivekananda and Rama- 
krishna. One day while standing in the presence of Lord Siva in 
her favourite temple at Kainarpukur, Ramakrishna’s mother felt a 
series of waves of light passing from the sacred Linga into her own 
body and as the effect of this divine transmission she swooned* 
That light that passed into her became Si i Ramakrishna, Hence 
have I ventured to call him a Light and * THE NEW LIGHT OF 
ASIA*. May it shed light on our paths and lead us to our goal , 



THE HINDU WOMAN’S IDEA OP LOVE 
SACRIPICE AND SPIRITUALITY 

By Stvami Budltamnda, Vedanta Society, Neio York 

Many people in this country have the erroneous notion that the 
Hindu woman has no freedom at all ; neither religious, nor social. 
The sources of information upon which this notion is built are very 
evident* There are two main sources of information for people of 
the Western world upon our conditions in India. First of all, there 
is the report of the missionary, and then there is the British Govern- 
ment report. Neither of these two sources is perfect and reliable. 
The missionary, in the first place, goes to the foreign country to 
save the soul of the heathen. He naturally goes with the attitude 
of a superior, and his interest is to see among the people all the vices 
and shut wilfully his eyes to their virtues, if they have any. Then 
the British Government in India, of course, has its own interest. 
It tells other peoples that the Hindus belong to an inferior civilisa- 
tion, and by many other stories justifies its existence in India, But 
we shall not discuss the details of these two sources of information 
in this afternoon’s talk. I am going to read to you one or two 
extracts that I collected from some eminent authorities. They will 
give some light upon these stories that you hear from the represen- 
tatives of those two other authorities. We read this in a book by 
the great French writer Jaccoliot, called ** The Bible in India 
This is his opinion upon women in India: 

“ India of the Vedas entertained a respect for women amounting 
to worship, a fict which we seem little to suspect in Europe when 
we accuse the extreme East of having denied the dignity of women 
and of having only made of her an instrument of pleasure and 
passive obedience. What ! here is a civilisation which you cannot 
deny to be older than your own, which places the woman on a level 
with the man, and gives her equal place in the family and in society.” 

Another writer says : ** The Begum of Bhopal rules over an area 
of about 7000 square miles in the heart of India. She has her army, 
her own laws, courts, etc. The idea of a woman sovereign is familliar 
to the Indian mind. The Begum of Bhopal is queen in her own 
right as much as Queen Victoria in England. There is absolutely 
no indignation or scorn against her. There is no man except the ruling 
prince, with as much influence in Hyderabad as the Dowager Lady 
Salar Jung— the widow of the Ex-prime Minister of the Deccan.’* 
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** The idea that women are despised in India is an Anglo-Indian 
myth. The name of the Hindu lady, Ahalya Bai is respected through- 
out India. In 1857, during the Indian Mutiny the Rani of Jhansi 
died on the battle field fighting sword in hand for what she considered 
was the cause of her country.** 

The Hindu ladies, in ancient as well as in modern India, have 
always ruled the life of the Hindu man. There have been eminent 
women in spirituality — women like Gargi and Maitreyi. These ladies 
discussed philosophical and spiritual subjects with men. Not only that 
but most of the teachers of the Vedas were women. They were seen 
of truth, and today the whole world respects their teachings, because 
the Vedas are the most ancient of all religious books. In the Western 
world, where Christianity prevails, women have only recently 
received some freedom. In the Bible we find this passage: •* It 
is a shame for a woman to speak in a church. If she wants to know, 
let her ask her husband.” But in India, even today, we find the 
very highest teachers among woman. One of my own teachers was 
a woman and I have not yet found. another woman like her in morality, 
sobriety and spirituality. Those people who do not know the actual 
conditions of our social and religious life make those remarks 
upon the Hindu woman. They say that the Hindu woman 
is not educated. But, what is education ? It may be that the 
Hindu woman is not literate ; she does not read books. But she is 
the best educated woman, because she knows the principle of educa- 
tion. True education is the expression of the divinity within. 
These women miy not roadbooks, but they express this divinity j 
so they are the best educated persons. 

If we judge education by its fruits, then we can know the value 
of education of these women. Education must create harmony and 
happiness, must establish peace in the family, in society, and in the 
world at large. 

The Hindu mother is the most graceful and most revered person 
in the home. The Hindu man worships her ; she is the Goddess of 
the home and its ruler. The husband, the son, the daughter, the 
servant, not only obey her, but worship her. In India we are not 
taught Therefore shall a man cleave to his wife and leave his 
father and mother" — not that. In India when a man is married 
if his father and mother are living, he brings his wife to them, and 
lives with them. In all do nestic matters he obeys the mother and 
not the wife. 

You have also heard that the Hindu woman is not very kindly 
treated in the home, and many other stories that concern her life. 
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But I will tell you : Because the woman is noble, her sacrifices are 
noble too. The nobler you are, the greater are your sacrifices. 
If the Hindu woman, for instance, eats last after the others have 
been fed, she considers it her privilege. She does not feel insulted 
or humiliated, but honoured by it. She is the hostess, the leader. 
It is her duty to feed others first and then eat what is left last. 

Then you have also heard that the Hindu widow does not 
marry again. There are two great reasons why she does not marry 
again. First of all, it is not highly moral for a woman to marry a 
second time. The woman is the teacher. She must teach man. 
She must teach by her own example. In India we never see women 
flirting with men. I will tell you one more thing : It was in India 
that the idea of the motherhood of God first arose, auJ it prevails 
today. In the West they worship Go 1 as “ Father **, but in India 
we worship God as Mother** also. If he can ba a father, why not 
a mother also ? They both are symbolic. God is neither male nor 
female, but if we can worship Him as a man, why can't we 
worship him as a woman ? Then, there are great advantages in 
that idea of motherhood of God; in the first place, the mother is 
more lenient, sweeter, softer and kindlier than the father. Naturally 
the son or the daughter takes more liberties with the mother than 
with the father. The child is closer to the mother, more familiar 
with her, than with the father. The father represents the sterner 
qualities, and the mother the softer (Qualities. The Hindu chants 
this hymn: ** Oh Mother, Thou art incarnate in all women; all 
arts and sciences are but imperfect manifestions of Thy infinite 
knowledge. Thee we salute. Thee we salute. Thee we salute. Oh 
Mother !" 

If the woman can cultivate that idea that she is the mother of 
man, she is his teacher ; if she can maintain that superior altitude, 
then she can wield a great iafl icnce over man, she can wield him in 
the right path. The woman is really superior to the man. There 
no sentiment in it, but the truth. The Hindu man, because he 
idealises the woman, idolises her. He is extremfly sentimental in 
this respect. In India no Hindu man beats his wife, but in some 
States of your country even to-day, in the backyard of every house 
there is the flogging post for the wife-beaters. In India there have 
never been any wife-beaters. It is the worst sin for a man to insult 
his wife. Of course, there are exceptions, as they say, every rule has 
its exceptions. There are black sheep in every fold, and there are 
^raitors in every camp. But that is not the rule. 
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In India when a man speaks to a woman, he bends his head 
It is an insult to the modesty of woman to speak to her, face to 
face. That is the attitude of the Hindu man towards the worjian. 

Now, as to this question of marriage : In India we have the 
“prudent” marriage. That is, the marriage is arranged by the 
parents, or the superiors, or the elders. I believe in that. I will 
tell you why this marriage by courtship is not always a success. 
These young people are guided not by true love, but by sentiment. 
It is a sort of emotion on their part, and they are not mature in their 
wisdom and judgment, and they very often make mistakes. But in 
India, these leaders of society are the ones who determine for the 
young people whom they should marry ; because upon the marriage 
and its product depends the welfare of the society as well as theirs. 
Marriage is not for personal pleasure only. If all these immature 
young men and women are turned loose upon society, the result 
will be confusion and chaos and the offspring of that sort of marriaga 
will be born criminals. 

So, in India we have prudent marriage, because upon the 
offspring of the marriage, depends the future welfare of the society. 
So., the leaders of the society have a right to dictate to these young 
people whom they should and whom they should not marry. 

Then the question of widow marriage: Why the Hindu 
widows are not married again : —First is the moral reason, and the 
second is the economical reason. In India, whether for good or ill, 
we have the custom that every woman must marry. And there the 
women out-number the men. Now, if every woman must marry, 
and if there are fewer men than women — then if a woman marrieg 
again as soon as she loses her husband, she deprives a sister of the 
chance of getting married. That is the reason from the standpoint 
of social economy. Why should there be this widow marriage ? 
It is not moral for a woman to marry a second time, and her 
happiness does not depend upon the number of times she is married. 
If these women in other countries who remain spinsters, if they can 
remain clean and pure by non-marriage and do not feel lonesome and 
unhappy, why not these widows, who have had the chance of 
marriage and were married can be pure, clean and happy ? I think 
here, because of the economic conditions, the average woman either 
must be married to have a husband to support her, or she must work. 
That is not the case with the Hindu woman. She has always a 
home, and is always cared for if she is a widow, by her mother or 
father, sister or brother even by distant relatives. In India, because 
the Hindu woman is eminently spiritual, she knows how to protect 
15 
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herself under all circumstances. Here is a story to illustrate that. 
Once a dancing girl came to a palace, and a young man made 
indecent advances to her, and this woman not only resented that 

but rebuked that man. She said to him : ** If you dare to do that 

again, you will meet with my shoes first.” That is the idea of the 

Hindu woman’s moral courage and chastity. 

Then a word about the Hindu woman’s love. She does not 
waste her love. In India, the courtship begins after the marriage. 
Here in this country, much of the love is wasted, but there the love 
is conserved and it develops finally into a sort of spiritual unity. 
In India marriage is considered as a union not between two people 
physically, but between two minds. That is the reason why the 
wife is called Sahadhayminis^'miudiX co-partner. 

You have also heard of the Saii, Of course, that custom 
prevailed in India for some time. It was in existence for two or 
three centuries, but it was abolished about a hundred years ago. 
You know marriage in India has always been considered as a union 
between two souls. There may be some superstition in it, but that 
is the idea. This custom of Saii was not a compulsory one. If a 
widow wanted to die with her husband, she could do that. It was 
entirely voluntary. My great grand-aunt was a Sati. She had four 
children. After her husband died, she wanted to die with him, and 
those children sat around her and implored her not to die, Then 
she stretched out her arms, and put her fingers on the flame of 
lamp, the lingers burnt, but she did not manifest any sign of pain or 
agony, and she said: “ I care very little for my body,*’ So, after- 
wards she became a Sati, Is that not a glorious instance of love ? 
Here in the Western world love is a sort of commodity. If two 
people agree there is love. A woman loves her husband to-day* 
She thinks he is a god, a hero, and a few days later she changes her 
mind, and calls him a beast. There is no fidelity and devotion and 
sacrifice in this commercial love. 

In the Mahabharata we find this story. It illustrates the Hindu 
idea of love. Yudhisthira and his wife Draupadi were living in 
exile. One day Draupadi asked him : “ How is it that you who are 

such a virtuous man, had to su/Ter all these insults and privations 
and you are a great lover of God ?— Why does he not protect you ?” 
Then he answered her: “My dear Draupadi, I love God not lor 
anything I receive from Him. It is my nature to love Him. I am 
not a shop-keeper in love.” The noblest expression of love is 
sacrifice— in true love there are no boundaries. It flows in all direc- 
tions. If we can cultivate that love by spiritual understanding, 
then we love all beings, animals as well as men. 
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If we can realize the basic principle of life, which is love, then 
we can remain firm and immovable under all circumstances. Then we 
can be truly faithful and devoted to our friends, relatives, parents, 
sisters, brothers, children — and all humanity. 

The Hindu woman is spiritually cultured. And because she is 
spiritual, she is naturally moral and beautiful. If you can find a firm 
seat in spirituality, let us call it God, then and then alone can you 
be a good citizen, a good husband, a good wife, a good child. So, that 
is the need of to day. You have beautiful things in your country, 
but that element is lamentably lacking. So, to make life beautiful, 
blissful, and peaceful we have to have real spiritual culture. 

We are taught that we must not do unto others what we would 
not have others do to us. But we do not practise it. I once saw a 
play here: One man was making advances to a uiiid-servant in the 
house and there was another man who was making advances to the 
former’s sister. He was indignant at that man and went to protect 
his sister. Then this maid servant said : Why are you doing to me 
the thing which you do not like another man to do to your own sister?*’ 
Ninety-nine percent of men are like that. They have not the broader 
understaning of life. We must be respectful to others and honorable 
and truly and really moral and spiritual. If you protect your sister, if 
you know it is not right for your sister to be annoyed by a man, why 
do you annoy another woman ? If you want the exclusive love of 
your wife, why do you not let other men have the same 
claim upon their wives’ love? That is the most impertinent 
thing, spirituality, A spiritual man in India bows his head to a 
woman. He naturally protects her; a spiritual Hindu always 
looks upon a woman as his mother. And the Hindu woman assumes 
the motherly attitude in her treatment of men. She feels it her duty 
to teach men right behavior and right conduct. There lies the 
greatness of the woman, and the woman can perform that great duty 
only by spiritual power and knowledge. That is my appeal to all 
women: Teach men good behavior by your spirituality and motherly 
love and dignity. 

In closing, I will tell you another story from the Mahabharata 
as an illustration of the Hindu woman’s ideal of love and sacrifice. 
There lived a king who, somehow or other, had lost his kingdom, 
and retired into the forest, and lived there with his wife and only 
son. There was another king who had a daughter, and this princess, 
when she reached the marriageable age, was asked by her parents, 
the king and queen, to choose her husband. We have eight kinds of 
marriages in our Scriptures and that is one kind. We call that 
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Swayamvava — marriage by choice. Then this princess said, “ All 
right, I will,*' She selects this young prince who was living with 
his father and mother in exile in the forest. Then, after having 
made up her mind to marry him, she returns home, and tells her 
father and mother that she has found a man and that she would 
marry him. Then presently a seer comes to the palace, and when 
he learns that this princess was going to marry the son of the 
hermit king, he says to her: “That man whom you have chosen 
for your husband will die in one year from to day.” When the 
king and the queen heard that they asked the daughter to change her 
mind and not to marry him because in that case she would be a widow 
in a year. Then she said: “Since I have given him my word of 
honor and I am devoted to him, I will not give up this choice, 
even if he dies in one year from to-day.** 

So, the father and mother could not prevail upon her to give 
up this choice; she was married and after one year, this man died. 
This happened unexpectedly when he was picking /lowers in the 
forest and his wife was with him then. Then Yama^ God of Death, 
sends his messengers to take away this dead man's body, but this 
woman sits near him. She was so brilliant in her genuine love and 
spirituality that these messengers could not approach her, they went 
away, then Yama conics himself and says : “ That man, your 
husband, is dead. You leave his body and go home.” She said: 
“ No, if you take him you have to take me also.” And then he 
answers : “Your time has not come yet. I can’t take you. Your 
husband’s time has come.*’ But still she does not leave the body, 
and then Yama says to her again : “ I am very much pleased with 
your devotion to your husband, and I offer you a boon — what will 
you accept?” Upon this Savilri — that was her name — says : “ Give 

me this boon — that I may have children.** Yama says : “ Be it so. 

You will have children. Now go home,** without realizing the 
seriousness of what he said. Then Savitri s^y^: “ You said I would 
have children, but if you take away my husband, how can I have 
children?’* Then Yavia returned him his life and Satyavan, the 
prince, woke up from his sleep of death. This conversation between 
Yama and Savitri is a most interesting and instructive story in the 
Mahabharata, In India every man and every woman knows this 
story. There we lind a splendid example of love and sacrifice 
through spiritual understanding. 

In India the woman is considered as the epitome of the past, 
a reservoir of the future. There are some religious orders, the male 
members of which, worship women, even little girlsi Says Manu : 
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Where the women are happy there the gods are happy. Indeed 
where the woman is rightly educated and spiritual there dwell 
harmony and prosperity, bliss and peace/’* 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Madras Guide Book. Published by Ajit Kumar Co., 
9, Ammen Koil Street, G. T, Madras. Price Rs. 3. pp. 175. 

This is an illustrated guide dealing with all places of pilgrimage 
and historic importance in the Madras Presidency and Mysore. The 
publication of this book has removed the long-felt want of a proper 
guide to all visitors to Madras. The book consists of three parts : — 
the first part traces the origin and development of Madras, The 
Garden City of India”, and gives an interesting account of the 
prominent institutions that add to its importance ; the second part 
gives a graphic description of the places other than the City of 
Madras and the last, though not the least, is devoted to a pen-picture 
of the Mysore State which, nonetheless, attracts a good many visitors 
every year. The whole book affords interesting and useful inform- 
ation to the travelling public. It has moreover been adorned with 
70 beautiful photos on Real Art Paper and we doubt not that it 
would be of great help and interest to inquisitive travellers and anti- 
quaries. The reading matter is printed on 40 lbs. D. Demy Feather 
weight paper and the whole book is bound in excellent cloth. 

Six Lessons on Raja Yoga: By Swami Vivekananda. To be had 
of the Manager, Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukherjee Lane, Bhaghbazar, 
Calcutta. Price 8 as. 

This book is a beautiful record of interesting class-talks of 
Swami Vivekananda on the subject of practical spirituality. The 
notes were preserved by a devoted American disciple and originally 
published in 1913 for private circulation. In response to a general 
demand it has now been published. for the good of the public. The 
book with the Swamiji’s masterly exposition of the subject and many 
valuable hints and directions of Sadhana, especially of Raja Yoga, 
will undoubtedly be a precious and authoritative guide to serious 
students of practical religion. 

The Vedanta ; Its Theory and Practice : By Swami Saradananda. 
Udbodhan Office, Calcutta. Price 6 a*?. 

* Reprinted from the Swami’s Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy recently 
published by the Vedanta Sonety of New York, 34 West 71st Street. The author. 
Swami Bodhananda, a disciple of the great Swami Vivekananda, havS been working 
for the cause of Vedanta in America for more than a score of years. He is now 
the President of the above Society, New York. 
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It is a reprint of the author’s lecture on Vedanta before an 
American audience. The booklet will be of much help to those who 
want to know in a nutshell the fundamentals of Vedanta. 

A Rational Treatise on Sandhya Practice : By U. P. Krishnama- 
charya. Published by S. Krishnaswami Iyengar ; 2/5, Arumuga 
Chetty Lane, Triplicane, Madras. Price 8 as. 

It is a booklet on Sandhya Practice with original Sanskrit Texts 
appended at the end of it. The book is mainly devoted to a lucid 
exposition of the various rules governing the mind-culture, (Sandhya 
Practice). The elaborate Erigish explanations of the Mantrams coupled 
with the elucidatory notes on peculiar words and phrases of the 
original, furnish a key to the proper conception of how Sandhya is to 
be practised and the desired spiritual result is to be attained. 

His Holiness Meherbaba and Meherashrama : By Kaikhushru 
Jainshedji Dastur, m.a., ll. b. Published by R. K. Irani, Meherbad, 
Ahmednagar, Deccan. 

The author depicts in this brochure the life of a living saint 
named Meherbaba. Me was born of Zoroastrian parents in 1894 in 
Poona and displayed extraordinary powers of head and heart in an 
early age. He is said to have attained spiritual illumination before 
the age of 20, and established an educational institution under the 
designation of Meherashrama at Meherbad for the spiritual education 
of all irrespective of caste, creed or nationality. The author has 
devoted one chapter to an illuminating discourse on the processes of 
God- realisation. The booklet is, after all, an interesting study. 

I. National Souvenir. II. Indian N itional Calendar. Published 
by Messrs S. N. Rajan & Co., Shiyali, S. I. Ry, 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the two above cal- 
endars illustrated with a galaxy of saints, savants and Indian patriots. 

NEWS AND EEPORTS 

A VILLAGE WOKKERS’ CONFKEENCK 

Under the auspices of the Sri Raniakrishna Math, Baliati, 
Dacca, a Village Workers* Conference v/as held at the local Math 
premises during the 93rd Birthday Ceremony of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Deva. The President elect Babu Rajani 
Kanta Basak, being unable to attend the Conference for reasons of 
health, Babu Nibaran Chandra Sarkar, h. a., n. t., the Head- Master 
of the local H. E, School was voted to the chair ; and he read 
the thoughtful printed address of Rajani Babu, one of the most 
sincere national workers of India. Seventy-five delegates from 
different Seva samities and eight hundred visitors from the neighb- 
ouring villages attended the Conference. Papers were read, speeches 
delivered, and resolutions passed on the reforms of village 
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education, sanitation, industry, Co-operative Society, disintegration 
among communities, organised relief, etc. A representative commit- 
tee was formed to put these resolutions into practice. The 
ceremony terminated happily with the performances of ‘ Nachiketa’ 
and Chaitanya-leela. 

SRI RAMAKRISIINA ASHRAMA, RAJKOT 

Swami Vividisananda, President, Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Rajkot, Kathiawar, has sent us the First Annual Report of the 
Ashrama from March 1927 to February 1928. The Swami conveys 
his sincerest thanks to all those who have helped the Ashrama with 
money and in various other wiys, and he hopes that they will 
continue the same patronage, sympathy and support. 

This Ashrama, a branch centre of the Ramakrishna Mission, has 
tried, in its humble way, to live and preach Vedanta as interpreted 
by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda by making renuncia- 
tion and service its motto. Within the short period of one year of its 
existence, the Ashrama has proved its usefulness by its silent activ- 
ities. Below is given a short account of the work done. 

1. Discourses on Vedanta philosophy and religion were con- 
ducted regularly thrice a week in the Ashrama, and the following 
books were finished in that connection: — Gita, Isha, Katha, Kena, 
Prasna and Mundaka Upanishads, as well as Swami Vivekananda’s 
Karma- Yoga and Bhakti-Yoga. 

2. A series of class-talks were given to the upper standard 
students of the Saurashtra and the Alfred High Schools explaining, 
through fables, stories and anecdotes, the fundamentals of the Hindu 
religion, especially the duties of student-life, 

3. In March 1927, under the auspices of this Ashrama, Swami 
Madhavananda, the Ex-President of Adwaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
Himalayas, who is now in charge of the Hindu Temple, San 
Francisco, California, U. S. A , delivered a lecture on the life 
and teachings of Sri R imakrishna at the Connaught Hall, pnd 
then again in May last the Ashrama availed of the presence here 
of Swami SaiiihudJliananJa, a monk of our Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Khar, Bcmbay, and organised a lecture on Practical Vedanta at the 
same place. 

4. The Ashrama, as it stands for the unity and harmony of all 
religions, celebrated the birthdays of Buddha, Sri Krishna, Jesus 
Christ and other world- teachers, and thus tried to promote universal 
brotherhood and fellow-feeling amongst the people. 

5. The Ashrama, according to its small me ms, helped some 
poor deserving students with money. One boy reading in the 4th 
standard of the Alfred High School got help of Rs. 8. a month since 
August last, and another boy reading in th i 6th standard of the 
Saurashtra High School got help of Rs. 2. a month since February 
last. Lastly, in co-operation with the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Khar, 
Bombay, this Ashrama conducted relief-work for over five months 
in Cambay, Baroda and British territories aflected by the last disas- 
trous flood. At a time when the roads were completely washed 
off and rendered all the more impassable on account of thorns and 
brambles, and the people were in the grip of an indescribable dis- 
tress, prompt relief was brought to the doors of all, irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour. Centres after centres were opened reaching 
succour even to the remotest villages on either side of the Sabarmati, 
and the whole area relieved, covered about 300 square miles. The 
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work of relief consisted in feeding the unfed, clothing the naked, dis- 
tributing seeds, grain, and medicine free, opening cheap grain shops 
and finally in building nearly 1000 decent huts for the homeless ones. 
The money spent for Ibis relief work came up to nearly Rs. 40,000, 
a detailed account of which is expected to be published shortly. 

This is the long and short of the humble service rendered by the 
Ashrama. God willing and circumstances permitting, we hope the 
Ashrama will be able to extend its scope of work in the near future, 
and prove to be a source of great good to the psople of Kathiawar. 

BANKURA RELIEF 

Monthly report of the works of the Ramakrishna Mission 

The general public have already come to know from the news- 
paper-reports that some districts of Bengal are in the grip of a 
terrible famine. Harrowing incidents that generally follow in the 
wake of such calamity have reached our ears from Bankura and 
other places. Deaths from starvation, painful disease, suicides, sale 
of children and other things of this description, have added to the horr- 
ors of this scourge of nature. With the almost depleted funds at our 
disposal we have started a relief-centre at Bankura hoping that with 
the progress of our work we shall be able to get public co-operation 
which was always shown to us in the past in unstinted measures on 
such occasions. But we must confess that the help so far received is 
not commensurate with the demand. During the last month our 
total receipt has not exceeded Rs. 3,000, which is too inadequate to 
minister to the needs of the people. Our workers have been seriously 
handicapped for want of funds to extend the area of their activities. 
The area in which our relief- work has been going on stands in sore 
need of substantial pecuniary help. The necessity of clothes is 
imperative. Rainy season is fast approaching, which will make trans- 
port of rice and other articles from the towns to the affected area very 
difficult and expensive. We have to stock at least 600 mds. of rice for 
the' rainy months and this will require at least a sum of Rs. 4,000, 

We have been publishing in the newspapers the weekly reports 
of the relief measures undertaken by the Ramakrishna Mission with 


appeals for funds, 
is given below : 

A summary of the work done during the month 

Date of 

No. of 

No. of 

Amount of 

distribution. 

Villages. 

recipients. 

rice 

distributed. 
Mds. Srj 

12—5—28 

13 

230i 

12 12 

19-5-28 

29 

337 

17 9 

27-5-28 

44 

488i 

25 5 

3—6—28 

68 

700 

35 18 

10-6-28 

74 

810 

410 25 


The above report will show that the scope of our work is 
gradually increasing. This relief must be continued for some months 
more if wc really desire to save the famine.stricken people from dire 
consequences. All contribution in cash or cloths, however small, will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by the undersigned : — 

(1) President, the Ramakrishna Mission,?, O. Belurmath Dt. Howrah. 

(2) Manager, the Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar, 

Calcutta. 

(3) Manager, the Advaita Ashrama, 182'A, Muktaram Babu’s St., 

Calcutta. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘1 am the Atman*-” 
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Adoration unto the Supreme Being, pure, eternal and 
all-pervading, the raolionless Reality, the one Being^ 
meditating upon Whom the sages attain liberation, sure 
and undifferentiated ; One out of Whom the visible world, 
the scene of diversity comes, in Whom it rests and to 
Whom it returns in the end when the world-cycles close. 

Adoration unto the Lord, the Destroyer of all world- 
liness and Bestower of Salvation, the undecaying Being, 
the Master ; One who is attainable through meditation 
alone. Who is free of illusion, and beyond the manifest and 
the unmanifest; One who is of the form of bliss eternal, 
gracious, guileless and without any attributes, the Over- 
lord; One who is holy, and unbounded as the sky, and Who 
is contemplated upon in Samadhi by the wise. 
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Bbahma Pubanam 


SPIRITUAL TALKS 
OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

I. 

Devotee Maharaj, the other day you told me that 
the mind can be made steady in two ways. Now, which of 
these two I am to follow ? 

Bwami : — Do hold the mind fast to the sacred feet of 
your Istam (Chosen Deity). 

D. : — Head and heart are the two places ; wherein 
shall I meditate upon the blessed form of my Istam ? 

S. : — Why, in the heart I 

D. : — In the heart ! And how, venerable sir? 

S - : — Just consider your Deity as facing towards you 
while you arc, in meditation. 

D. : — But in the heart are flesh, and bones, and blood; 
how can a man think on his Istam there ? Is it that He 
is residing amongst these things — flesh, bones and 
blood ? And shall I think on Him in this wise ? 

S- : — No, don’t think of the flesh and bones at all. 
Your Istam is residing right in the core of the heart itself 
— develop this idea and meditate. In the beginning, of 
course, the consciousness of flesh and bones, etc., will 
sometimes crop up in your mind, but afterwards it won’t. 
You will forget it totally; only the imago of the Istam will 
then reign supreme in your mind. 

D. : — Shall I think on my Istam exactly as I find 
Him in pictures and idols ? Or in any other way ? 

jK). 5.: — No; not exactly so; — in thatjform but living 
and luminous. . . 

II. 

D. : — In the Scriptures I 'have read and also heard 
from many that Japam should be performed contemplating 
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simultaneously on the meaning of the Mantram (Holy 
Name)> Now, how to think on this meaning ?— Letter by 
letter or by the Mantram as a whole ? 

S. : — Not so; and do you know what it is like ? It is 
just like addressing a man by his name. The moment I 
address you by your name, your form also flashes into my 
mind. Similar is tho Mantram and the form that is borne 
out by it. 

I). : — How shall I perform Japarn ? Mentally or 
muttering low ? 

S. : — When you are alone in a solitary retreat, then 
do it in a manner as may be audible to you only. And if 
there is any body near-by, it must be done silently in the 
mind; but the lips must move in either case. 

III. 

JD. : — For the last few days in my meditation, I clearly 
perceive the Mantram shining forth in letters, bright and 
effulgent before my eyes. Then I do not see my Istam, 
the Mantram alone forming the solo object of perception. 
What shall I do, sir ? Shall I try to think on the image 
of my Istam alone after driving away the Mantram from 
the mind ? Or what ? 

S. : — That is very good, — an auspicious sign indeed. 
Yes, surely ‘that is good’. But both have to be thought on. 
Tho Mantram is no other than the Brahman Himself 
manifested through name. Hence you should not drive 
it off from the mind. Think on the Mantram and also the 
holy form represented by it. Think on both. There is 
no good in banishing either. 

D Well, sir, which part of tho blessed figure of my 
Istam shall I think on first, — tho face or any other part ? 

8. : — Why, begin from His lotus feet after offering 
unto them your salutations at first; and then — face, hands or 
feet let come what may. 
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D. : — Why the Mantra m is so very long? Is there 
any good of such a one P 

S. : — True, the Mantram sometimes becomes long. 
But long or short, it possesses a special power ; and if you 
perform Japam profusely you will know the truth of it in 
no time- 

D- : — Many are of opinion that if at the time of 
Japam and meditation the fourth linger touches the rosary, 
it constitutes a sin; may 1 ask you, sir, why P 

8. : — Do you perform Japam with the fourth finger ? 
All right, you do as you like- And if you like to perform 
Japam with the fourth finger, you can do it without any 
hesitation. It shall not bind you to any sin whatsoever. 

IV. 

D, : — Maharaj, again, I see the Mantrim, flashing 
before my eyes in a luminous form as before; what shall I 
do now ? 

8‘ : — ^Don’t bother for that; it is a good sign I tell you 
again. But you complain you do not perceive the form 
conveyed by the Mantram. Why should you not, then, 
perceive that also P Try to see both simultaneously. 

D. ; — How shall I steady the mind, sir P 

8 - : — By regular practice daily can you make the 
mind firm and steady. And for this practice early 
morning is the best time. Before meditation any reading 
from the holy Scriptures would make concentration easier. 
And after meditation half-an-hour’s silent rest is necessary: 
for at the time of meditation you may not derive its desi- 
red effect, and that you may have it a little later. There- 
fore it is said that if immediately after meditation, you 
divert your attention abruptly to any secular affairs or 
similar other objects, it will not only do you great harm in 
general but also deter largely the growth of your mind to- 
wards spiritual realisations in particular. 
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Japam and meditation, these are the food of the mind; 
and their practice is what constitutes the first and foremost 
necessity of man- If you are not able to carry on your 
Japam aud meditation in the right way in the beginning, 
even then you must not give up the practice altogether. 
By practice alone you can gain a good deal. Daily two 
hours’ Japam and meditation and then half>an<hour’ s rest 
is what is most required of everybody. And solitary 
retirement is also a great help to the spiritual aspirant. 
Simply by sitting silently in the secluded nook of a garden 
or on the solitary bank of a river, or at the lonely out* 
skirt of a vast, open Held, or by being shut up within your 
own closet, you can profit much. You must fix up a routine 
before you commence your spiritual practices. Aud you 
shall not take charge of any such work which may stand 
in the way of your following the routine. 

V. 

D , : — If at the time of meditation any form of any 
god or goddess other than that of my Istam appears to my 
mind, what should I do then, sir ? 

S. ; — Know it to be a very auspicious sign. Your Istam 
Himself may appear to you in various forms. He is one 
and at the same time He is many. Do enjoy the holy 
sight of your Istam and also welcome him that comes up 
in His stead. In the end you will find these different 
forms merging one by one into the sacred body of your 
own Istam. 

You must give much stress on Japam and meditation 
specially on the Amavasya, Purnima and Astami tithis (the 
last day of the dark fortnight, the full moon day and the 
eighth day of either fortnight of the month;, and also on 
the occasions of the worship of Mother Kali (Shyama), 
Jagaddhatri and Durga. You must also look upon all 
women as your mother. And instead of giving any ‘pos- 
itive’ word to anybody simply say, ‘1 shall try’ for you 
may not be able to keep to your promise. 
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D. : — Maharaj, you always insist on the same theme — 
‘Serve your father.* But is it not a most unfortunate thing 
for me, sir, that renouncing all I have not yet been able to 
become a monk and serve your good self ? 

S . : — Monk ! You are already that. The only thing 
demarcating is that you have not taken the Gerua (the 
ochre-coloured dress of a monk). But, my son, Gerua 
alone can not make you a monk. 

D . : — Is it not a great privilege to be able to join the 
Holy Order (Sri Kamakrishna Order) and become a 
Sannyasin and serve you ? 

S. : — Indeed, it is; but by serving your sick father, 
my boy, you shall attain to the same result, the greatest 
good. And if you do not entangle yourself furthermore 
by marital tie or otherwise, you shall have nothing to fear 
in this world anymore. I ask you again, my child, 
devote yourself wholly to your father’s service and also to 
Japam and meditation and the study of sacred books. 


IN DEFENCE OF INDIA 

For the last century and a half India has been the unfor- 
tunate victim of foreign calumny and a target of relentless attack 
from the Western press and the platform. The recent perfor- 
mance of Miss Katherine iMayo in “Mother India” which, to siy 
the least, is but a dark specimen of an organised and camouflaged 
method of strangulating the nobler aspii'iations of a resurgent 
nation, beats all previous records iji its naked indecency and rank 
mendacity. But it is a hopeful sign of the tiines that this 
dastardly attack of the American lady upon the society and 
womanhood of India has not been suffered to pass unchallenged. 
The scurrilous book has evoked a scathing criticism from every 
quarter and now stands self-condemned in the face of the crush- 
ing testimony of facts marshalled by the stalwarts of Indian 
society to meet the charges laid at the door of India. The publica- 
tion of a “Rejoinder*” by Mr. K. Natarajan, the well-known 

•Miss Mayo's Mother India: A Rejoinder. By K. Natarajan, Editor of the 
Indian Social Reformer. Published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
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Editor of the Indian Social Reformer, with a thoughtful intro- 
duction from the facile pen of the learned Editor of the Indian 
Review, is indeed a fitting reply to the tissue of canards 
embodied in “ Mother India**. The writer has categorically 
exposed the hollowness of the charges made by Miss Mayo 
and proved to the hilt that “she is a purblind propagandist 
and her real purpose is political and racial” rather than altruistic. 
She has spared no pains to calumniate the national character 
and aspirations of the Indian people so as to justify foreign 
domination in the land at a time Avhen India is fighting tooth 
and nail for self-government and her fate is trembling in 
the balance. She has picked up some isolated facts from 
liere and there and lias generalised them into a statement 
affecting the whole nation. In fact '‘her aversion to everything 
Indian is rooted in ignorance”; and still she claims an intimate 
acquaintance with the life and aspirations of the Indian people as 
Abbe Dubois professed to do during the regime of the D. I. Com- 
pany in his insidious activities ! 

Miss Mayo embodies in herself an amalgam of vitiated taste 
and coarseness of moral nature. Vulture-like her eyes are always 
fixed upon the cl\arncl-housc of evils of our social life and “she 
shrieks herself hoarse over the iniquities of Hinduism and the Tlin- 
diis”. Slie leaves out of account at the very outset the temples of 
all-India sanctity and runs hurry-scurry to Kaligliat to liunt up 
the gruesome liolocaust there and “is terrified at the slaugliter of 
affrighted goats in the Kali-temple”. But in licr righteous indigna- 
tion she totally forgets that “ thousinds of goats and sheep, 
cows and bulls, and pigs are daily killed in the worship of the 
great belly-god in Europe, and America” as well as in India hy 
persons of her own ilk and colour. In fact Miss ^fayo has badly 
hesmirehed her own face with the blood of the sacrifice in her 
insidious attempt to throw it on the face cf the Indians! Slie 
moreover w'axes eloquent over the religious, social and sexual 
perversions of the Indians and most unblushingly asserts that ‘the 
whole pyramid of tlie Indian’s woes, material and s])iritiuil, 
rests upon a rock-bottom physical base. The base is, simply, 
his manner of getting into the world and his sex-life thencefor- 
ward.” This kind of unwarranted liypothesis that runs riot in 
her book, will serve as a perfect barometer to study the perverse 
mentality of callow globe-trotters of her type, who take a van- 
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ishing railway view of a country and lecture most eloquently 
over the “horrible** evils of society. The learned Editor in his 
“Rejoinder** makes a comparative estimate of the systems of ma- 
rriage prevalent in the East and the West and shows that studied 
ignorance of the social life of the Hindus is at the bottom of her 
sweeping and hasty generalisations. The writer asks : Is the 
American marriage an improvement on the Hindu in any way? 
Let Keyserling say in reply : “The possibility of re-marrying 
every year ruins marriage much more fundamentally than even 
the most frequent practice of adultery, for the latter does not 
at all offend marriage as such, but only offends against certain of 
its components, whereas divorce lays an axe at its rooter:. Con- 
sequently, such American women as possess this characteristic 
are, as types, either Amazons or courtesans, and the men, as hus- 
bands, appear subjugated to such an extent as is otherwise found 
only in polyandrous communities.’* 

The ludicrousness of the wdiolc thing centres round her 
imaginary search for “fly-blown Russian pamplilebs * in little 
book-stalls all over Indian Calcutta; and of all tlic provinces in 
India she has chosen Bengal and its people as her special object 
of animus and attack. “Bengal,” she says, “is the seat of bitt- 
erest political unrest — the producer of India’s main crop of 
anarchists, bomb-throwers and assassins. Bengal is also among 
the most sexually exaggerated regions of India; and medical and 
police authorities in any country observe the link between that 
quality and queer criminal minds — -the exhaustion of normal 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a search in the 
abnormal for gratification.” But it must perturb the self-compla- 
cency of Miss Mayo to learn that even “this God-forsaken prov- 
ince produced during the last century the largest number of 
great Indians who have attained an international reputation;—* 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahaiiisa, Keshub Chandra Sen,Swanii Viveka- 
nanda in the sphere of religion; Michael Modhusudan Diitt, Tom 
Dutt, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Sorojini Naidii in the region of 
poetry; Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir P. C. Roy in the realm 
of science; Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, Lord Sinha and 
Chittaranjan Das in politics; Sir Gurudas Banerjee and Sir 
Asthutosh Mukherjee in education, What a brilliant galaxy to 
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spring out of the muck of Miss Katherine Mayo’s most sexually 
exaggerated province! Even New York and Chicago, we fancy, 
have not produced greater men in so many spheres in compar- 
atively so short a time I” Did she ever care to have a peep into 
the' report submitted by late Sir Narayan Chandravarkar and 
Mr. Justice Beachcroft appointed by the Government of India to 
examine the scores of men who were held in confinement for 
alleged complicity in anarchist doings, before brandying them 
as fire-brands and monsters of immorality ? The President of 
the New Orient Society, U. S. A., rightly charges that the anon- 
ymous witnesses, all speaking in Miss Mayo’s own phrases, 
parade through the volume and points out that Henry Hubert 
Field, the defender of the atrocious massacre at Amritsar 
in 1919, was Miss Mayo s constant companion in India; and 
it is no wonder that he would be found by her more trustworthy 
than either a Beachcroft or Chandravarkar ! A glance at the 
aforesaid report would convince even an atrabilious fanatic that 
“the talk about the degeneracy of these boys is pure bunkum... 
The muck is, in fact, in Miss Katherine Mayo’s mind more than 
in Bengal or any other part of India, though of course, India like 
every other part of the world is compounded of mud and sky.” 

Mr. Natarajan has very ably shown in his book that “the 
Indian’s manner of getting into the world” is not essentially diff- 
erent from that of other races and nations; that the child-marriage 
with the safe-guards associated with it in all but a very 
small number of cases, has not been a cause of race-degeneration, 
and the age of marriage has been rapidly rising. It is indeed a 
curious phenomenon that in all her vitriolic arraignments against 
our social life and customs, the main spring of her inspiration is 
Abbe Dubois whose sole aim w^as “to set off the excellences of 
Christianity against the evils of Hinduism.” Like her mentor 
she also scented phallicism in all the sacred marks and symbols 
that are found on the foreheads of the Shaivites and 
Vaishnavites of India but she forgets in her zeal that “no 
Christian to-day is reminded by the Cross of the male organ of 
fertilisation; neither is the Hindu by the Linga.” She w'ould do 
well to read the w^orks of Prof. James Bisset Pratt, Monier 
Williams, Dr. Barnett, Prof. H. H. Wilson, the Rev. J. E. Pad- 
field, not to speak of Indian w’riters, about the origin and 
17 
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significance of these religious S5"mbols, in order to get rid of this 
sex-obsession. Mr. Padfield concludes his chapter on “The Hindu 
Sacred Marks’* with the remarks that “these various details 
remind us of the Christian mark, the mark of the Cross made 
upon the forehead at Baptism, or of that seal mentioned in the 
book of Revelation where the angel sealed the servants of our 
God in the forehead.** 

Her attack upon Hindu women is the climax of her intellec- 
tual perversity and coarseness of moral fibre* She is notable to 
quote any specific authority to substantiate her monstrously 
degrading accusation against the motherhood of India. Any one 
who is in the know of the actualities of Indian life and of the 
high honour in which the womanhood is held in India must 
admit that her statement is a frigid, calculated lie. “India may 
forgive Miss Mayo many things, but this cowardly assault on the 
honour of her mothers, never **. An American friend justly re- 
marked, “The book is more a revelation of Miss Mayo than of 
Mother India.” 

She has, moreover, felt no scruple to take liberties with tlie 
writings and statements of the persons of the position of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore; she has 
shrewdly nibbled at stray passages from here and there to sub- 
serve her nefarious purpose. The appendices of tliis “Rejoinder”, 
contain illuminating criticisms of IMiss Mayo’s book by Dr. 
Margaret Balfour, Lala Tjajpat Rai, Sir C. P. Rainas^vami 
Aiyer, Rev. Poplcy, Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Rightly has Mahatmaji said: “Her book is the report of 
a drain inspector sent out with one purpose of opening and 
examining the drains of the country to be reported upon, or to 
give a graphic description of the stench exhuded by the opened 
drain.” In short the whole structure of Miss Mayo’s book is “an 
imitation of the scenario of a cinema show,” and is but an ugly 
monument of deliberate suppression of truth, perversion of facts 
and downright misrepresentation of Indian character and institu- 
tion. It cannot be denied that every society, not excluding 
ours, has its inherent defects and evils, and yields ample room 
for improvement and refonn but to weave the isolated and stray 
incidents of social life into a sweeping condemnatory generalisa- 
tion against an entire population for political ends is to stultify 
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all moral sense and truth and thereby to prove one’s own woful 
ignorance of the spring of social life and its distinctive mode of 
evolution. However, we sincerely believe that the “Rejoinder” 
must have its desired effect and we doubt not that the spirit in 
which ho has approached the subject and the critical scrutiny to 
which he has subjected the “Mother India” will convince every 
one that her book is a standing insult to the intelligence of 
humanity and is the outcome of racial prejudice and a policy of 
political propaganda to lower the Indians in the estimation of 
other races of the world. 

“Sister India attuned as it is to the kindred strain of 
the foregoing “Rejoinder” is published, says the author of the 
pamphlet, neither in the specific interest of India nor for the 
exclusive benefit of the United States — (although these two 
countries with Great Britain as a third are most immediately 
concerned). Its deeper purpose is the promotion of human 
brotherhood based on mutual understanding and good-will. This 
pamphlet is a valuable collection of the sober criticisms of Miss 
Mayo’s book by some eminent writers of the East and the West. 
Mr. D. Norman Brown whose opinion is quoted in the pam- 
phlet says: “Miss Mayo made of herself a kind of journeying 
camera through India selecting for preservation the most horrible 
and striking scenes that are quickly recordable. Coming from a 
country barely three centuries old, she cannot visualise the 
weight of five millennia of tradition in creating social inertia she 
attacks, still less the situation responsible for the rise of tradi- 
tion.” Mr. Alden H. Clark while writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
proves beyond any reasonable doubt that “Miss Mayo’s basic 
assertions are not true, that she has leaped with magnificent 
agility from one-sided and limited evidence to her general conclu- 
sions, and that India remains the same land of mingled sorrow 
and hope, darkness and vision, weakness and strcngfli, that slie 
was before Miss Mayo made her very American, whirlwind tour.” 
There are, besides, many such weighty opinions of other em- 
inent personages, incorporated in the pamphlet, which serve as a 
scathing exposure of Miss Mayo’s malignant mentality. 

The Asiatics have realised to thQir cost that the mealy- 
mouthed Westerners, especially the Obriatian missionaries, are 

*To be had of Chester Green; 88 Washington Avenue. Cambridge, Mass. 
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very subtle instruments to denationalise and misrepresent the 
unwary Orientals. Sister Nivedita in her article entitled 
“Lambs among wolves*” originally published in the West- 
minister Keview, has exposed the nature of the mischievous 
activities of the Christian missionaries in India, who carry on 
propaganda in the West to paint the Hindu society in the 
blackest possible dye. The recent publication of this thoughtful 
article in the shape of a booklet is sure to bring into the lime- 
light of public views the sinister motive and characteristic of a 
Christian missionary and will enable the sober-minded people to 
realise the falsity of the unwarranted charges laid by Miss Mayo 
and the like at the door of Hindu society. 

In recent years many other books dealing with the culture 
and problems of India have seen the light of day; and it would 
not be an exaggeration to state that Sister Devamata’s “Days 
in an Indian Monaster y”l^stands out as one of the most instructive 
volumes so far written, in view of the realistic picture presents 
of the various aspects of Indian life. Sister Dcvamata has been 
in intimate touch with the social and religious life of the Indians 
for about a quarter of a century and unlike Miss Mayo, she has 
studied and assimilated the varied expressions of the cosmic social 
order of the Hindus and embodied her personal experiences in the 
beautiful volume with the distinct object of“creating a wider under- 
standing and a deeper sense of kinship between East and West.” 
Miss Mayo has stumbled upon every aspect of Indian life and 
her attack ui)on the womanhood of India has been mon- 
strously indecent. The ilhiminatiiig pages of Sister Devaniata’s 
“Days in an Indian Monastery” will be an eye opener to Miss 
Mayo if she cares to commune a little with tlie Sister of her owm 
clime and nationality. “The mother,” says Dcvamata, “is the 
ruling spirit of the house.” “Indo- Aryan tradition gives great 
freedom to woman. Unselfishness is a living, ever-present quality ; 
a natural, spontaneous attribute of her character. Many of the 
usages iiiibunderstood by the Occidental world are based on a 
desire to honor, protect or cherish w^oman — not to subordinate 

* Lambs among wolves; By Sister Nivedita. Published by the Udbodhan 
Office, 1, Mukherjee Lane, Bagbbazar, Calcutta. 

f Days in an Indian Monastery; By Sister Devamata: Published by 
Aoanda A^lirama, La Creacenta. California, U.S.A. 
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or dishonor her.” “Indian women possess unusual executive 
ability. Indo-Aryan annals contains the record of able rulers 
and administrators among them. There have been notable 
spiritual te ichers a^so among the women of India. There have 
been various gifted poets among the women of modern India 
but the Indian woman is primarily a mother and guardian of 
the sanctity of the home.” 

It is interesting to note that while Miss Mayo is oppressed 
with filthy ideas at the sight of the sacred marks on the foreheads 
of the Shaivites and Vaishnavites of India, a person of lier own 
sex and colour studied them from quite a different angle of 
vision. “In Soutli India,” says iJevamata, “they put the mark 
of their religion on their foreheads. Every morning the burden- 
bearer of society stamps his face with this reminder of his faith. 
It may have Ijecome a mere habit or tradition, but it is indicative 
of a state of mind containing within it possibilities of higher 
imfoldmcnt which materialistic, acquisitional progress cannot 
offer.” Slie moreover touches upon the characteristic simplicity 
of Indian life and remarks that unveiled frankness indeed appears 
to characterise all Indians. “ The Indian manifests always a 
striking detachment from his external life. He is subjective 
rather than objective and he rarely identifies himself fully w’ith 
it.” Extensive quotations from the book can thus be pitted 
against the frivolous remarks of Miss Mayo. Indeed it requires 
a deep spiritual insight, sympathetic, intellectual outlook and, 
above all, an untiring patience to understand and assimilate and 
then pass judgment upon the character and destiny of a race 
whose cultural genius is dianietrically opposed to that of America, 
nay, of the wliolc Western world. Devainata’s book is really an 
acquisition and it would serve as a guide and coricctive to many 
an erring soul of the materialistic West. 

Tlie sober section of American population have already 
recorded their sense of indignant protest against “Mother India”; 
and if the result of the popular toll taken at the heated debate 
recently held in Scottish Rite Auditorium \inder the presidency 
of Arthur Upham Pope, Chairman of the New Orient Society, be 
accepted as a proof positive of tlie American attitude towards the 
book, there is no doubt that the public opinion is against it. 
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“ The audacity of ignorance,” remarked Arthur Pope, “ shines 
through the book. I mark not only Miss Mayo's lack of mental 
(qualifications but her lack of ethical qualifications. The history 
of India is the history of people who love learning. If the 
Indians ar^ illiterate, it is because their masters in the 18th and 
19th centuries have not given them education.” He further 
observed that the Ku Klux Klan, the oil cases, child labour and 
the discouraging development of licenee among young Americans 
might as well be attacked even as India had been assailed by 
Miss Mayo. Syed Hossaiii, an East Indian launched into a 
spirited assault on the book. He pictured Hinduism as ” holding 
aloft the torch of civilization throughout the ages.” ” Mother 
India,” he said, ” is not sociology but pornography.” Thus the 
better sense of humanity has prevailed at last. India stands as the 
soul of the East. “ Behind India lies the long Indian summer 
of the soul, thousands of years of the contemplative life and it is 
this which has given her (qualifications for world efficiency in tlie 
higher realms of education. When this is generally acknowl- 
edged then the Aryans of East and West may once more join 
hands and out of the re-union must come a new and wider civiliza- 
tion.” And wo sincerely believe that those expectations of Sister 
Devamata shall be realised at no distant future. May God fructify 
these anticiq^ations. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF HINDU BOYS AND 
GIRLS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

By His Highness Prince Eavi Vaniia of Cochin 

•*As a lamp do^s not burn without oil, so a man cannot live 
without God/* “The tenJ^r bamboo can bo eisily beat, but the full- 
grown bamboo breaks when an attempt is mide to bend it. It is 
easy to bend young hearts tovvards good, bat the heart of the old 
escapes the hold when so drawn.” — Sri Rimakrishna Paramahamsa. 

“Every human heart has its religious yearning, it has a hunger 
for religion which sooner or later wants to be satisfied. ” — The Right 
Hod. F. Max Muller. 

Religious ideas are common to all peoples, the difference being 
merely one of expression. Since people of each and! every persuasion 
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needs religious education, Hindu boys and girls should certainly be 
taught the Hindu religion. Says Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa: 
“Every man should follow his own religion. A Christian should 
follow Christianity, A Mohammedan should follow Mohammedanism, 
and fo on. For the Hindus the ancient path, the path of Aryan Risbis, 
is the best.*’ It is highly necessary and advisable that the school- 
going population— boys as well as girls— should receive also religious 
instruction while attending schools and colleges. 

It is to be admitted that the gradual deterioration of the Hindus 
as a class is attributable to their failure to receive any religious educa- 
tion worth the name and to their failure to have their actions 
influenced by what is said in their great works and religion. At a 
time when most of the other, nations of the world were sunk in compa- 
rative ignorance the Hindus had attained a high state of civilisation 
mentally, morally and materially. This is evident from the records 
left by those who visited India when history began to be written and 
from a perusal of Sanskrit works of unchallenged antiquity and 
authenticity and the various branches of knowledge. A perusal of the 
accounts by European visitors of the Empire of Vijanagar in South 
India goes to show that the Hindus paid greater attention to the 
religious and moral side of our education than to the material. No 
State in India in recent times ever rose to such a prosperous condi- 
tion as that of Vijanagar, Vijanagar can stand a favourable compa- 
rison, even from a material point of view, with any of the most 
advanced modern States of Europe or America. Even its ruins— the 
ruins of Hempi— commands our respect and admiration as much as 
even the ruins of Ancient Rome. 

To whom does this Empire of Vijanagar which rose to eminence 
during the Dark Ages of Hindu Rulers (Vijanagar would not stand a 
favourable comparison with any of the Empires of our Golden Age) 
owe its eminence?— To Sree Madhavacharya who afterwards became 
the great Swami Vidyaranya, the Vivekananda of those days. After 
Sree Sankaracharya no one his expounded so well the principles of 
Advaita Philosophy as Madhavacharya. It is also a well-known 
fact that there was no branch of science or art in which he had not 
written standard works, quoted as authorities. In spite of the part 
he played in the building up of this Empire of Yijinagar, this great 
soul is generally known only as a great Sanny isin and scholar and 
not as really the original builder of this great Empire in the South. 

The shallowness of the inoJern system of civilisation and educa- 
tion people began to sound seriously only after the Great War 
broke out. The eyes of the nations of the world are now opened and 
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they have, in a way at least, begun to realise the paramount import- 
ance of spiritual over material things. 

We Hindus attained more material prosperity than ever attained 
by any of the modern States of Europe under the system of education 
now in vogue, when we attached importance only to the spiritual and 
moral phase of our education. Other advantages— material advan- 
tages, which we reckoned only as evanescent and therefore less import- 
tant—came, as a matter of course, in the wake of our spiritual 
advancement, only as by-products to which we attached no great 
importance. Our fall is commensurate with the gradual change of 
ideal in this respect. Now that our eyes as well as those of the 
other nations are opened by the recent cataclysm there are decided 
signs of a change of the angle of vision. Let us strike the iron 
while it is hot and take some effective steps to develop also our 
moral and religious side before we cool down into materialism when 
it will be too late to make the iron take the shape we want it to 
assume. It is now that we want half a iozan Vivekanandas to put 
before us the simple universal truths contained in our Upanishads 
and other sacred works in that masterful way which a Vivekananda 
alone can do. It is, however, left to us to make an honest and earn- 
est attempt in this direction. And this is the only way in which we 
can, in our own humble way, requite the hard and stupendous 
service that this great Swamiji did us, and prove that the invaluable 
work he did on our behalf has not been in vain. 

The high ideals of life depicted in ancient Sanskrit works do not 
fall short of the high ideals of life even from the modern point of 
view. The tenets and doctrines of Hindu religion comprise the 
entire range of human concerns and relations and they can indeed be 
adopted to all the needs and aspirations of mankind spiritual as well 
as material. For instance, even the modern democratic ideals in 
regard to Government fall short of the ideal in this behalf depicted 
in the Ramayana and Mahabharata, the histories of the Solar and 
Lunar Dynasties. 

The religious influence kept the people from not swerving from 
the right path and from the high ideals laid down in the great 
Sanskrit works on law and etiquette. We Hindus would not have 
risen to the high intellectual and material eminence we once occ« 
upied had we not been living the life, enjoined upon and required of 
us by our religious codes. When religion began to influence us less 
and less, we gradually began to deteriorate as is only natural in the 
case of a class whose rise was due to the influence of religion. 
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The state of things is not a bit better even after we Hindus 
have come into contact with the West, and even after we have been 
educated for about a century in colleges after the model of those of 
the West, In a word, we have not appreciably improved by the 
Western system of education so long in vogue, as hitherto this system 
has paid little or no attention to the indigenous religious influences 
which contributed to our progress and prosperity in the past. 

It is desirable that East and West should adopt the course pe- 
culiar to each to attain the object common to both. Many of those 
who do not understand this fact fail to attain the object they have in 
view. Many of these come to grief as they hunt after the shadow of 
the Western ideal mistaking it for the real thing. No two men are 
alike in every respect and it is therefore always a failure if one tries 
to copy another in ioio while at the same time we see the wonderful 
beneficial effect in the case of those who only aspire to have their 
angularities worn off by associating with worthy carnpanions. What 
is true in the case of two individuals of one and the same community 
must be true with far greater force in the case of Iw’O races so 
different from one another as the Hindus and Europeans, If, hov/- 
ever, proper and timely care is taken, East and West may safely 
absorb some of the best things of each and this in due course may 
facilitate the attainment of a fuller, nobler and a more perfect life* 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore rightly remarks that “the education that 
we now receive comes from the West. It is frankly a foreign educa- 
tion. This might be invaluable for us, if we already passed a 
grounding in our own culture. But divorced from previous train- 
ing in that which is our very own and from the vantage ground of 
our very own assured position in the world's culture what we 
receive becomes to us either as an outer embellishment or as a burden. 
For the ultimate significance of food is in the living body and not in 
the store-house, and where that unity of life is lacking the food 
merely accumulates and is not assimilated. Likewise if India has a 
living culture of her own, an organic cenire of all her cultures 
co-ordinated, then only can she receive this knowledge of the West, 
not as an abstract thing unrelated to her own life, but as a concrete 
thing, fit for the various uses of life and giving an added strength to 
her own mind.” 

As it is, we see in the present syste u of education, enough to 
warrant an alteration. Experience has but too fully taught us of the 
evils of a system of education on foreign lines unattended with any 
religions instruction. That the evils we deplore are not graver or 
worse than they are is due to the heriditary tendency of the Hindu 
.18 
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mind which is essentially religious. It is, however, a source of consola- 
tion to feel that the Hindu University Act is calculated to give a 
strong impetus to the spread of Hindu religious culture and lit- 
erature. In the long gone past, i. e, the Golden Age when we were 
very prosperous, religion pervaded every phase of our life and our 
deterioration began when religion began to influence us less and less* 
The difference of opinion in regard to religious instruction is not on 
principle, but on the mode and means of imparting it. This brings 
us to the question of the form of instruction that should be adopted 
to achieve the object in view. This object should be attained by— 

(1) Lessons in the first principles of Hindusim — tenets commi. 
on to all the various denominations or sects of Hinduism. 

(2) Lectures. 

(3) Reading of stories from the Puranas which drive home into 
the pupils' minds the principles underlying Hinduism and 
rules for our life. 

(4) Prayers and singing of devotional songs after the pupils are 
made to understand the meaning of the words of which the 
prayers and songs are composed, 

(5) Lastly— this is the most important thing— the pupils should 
realise in the hostel the ideal of Gurukulavasam. 

Gurukulavasam means that the students live with their 
teachers who treat them as their children whose conduct is closely 
watched by them and to whom they render timely advice whenever 
the teachers see that the pupils require such directions from them. 
Such timely advice and giving opportunities to the students to imitate 
the good examples set at home by their teachers can alone be ex- 
pected to have any influence worth the name on the students. 

For, from the very day people begin to write, what they daily 
see before their eyes in the head lines of their copy books are the 
noblest truths put in the simplest and plainest words. If what 
people see with their eyes and hear with their ears were alone suffi- 
cient to make them good, the world would have been composed only 
of good men. But this is not what we always see. So see- 
ing and hearing alone cannot be expected to do much. While on 
the contrary where young people have the benefit of being brought up 
in the midst of living examples set to them by those amongst whom 
they reside, the result is found to be most satisfactory. So no piins 
should be spared to see the students develop their character in the 
hostel under the influence of examples set to them by their teachers 
who will sympathetically render their war Js timely advice whenever 
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the latter stand in need of such help to enable them to mould their 
character in the right direction. In this connection there is a 
weighty circumstance which must not be overlooked. Students in 
their general and educational as well as personal capacity are wholly 
out of the control and surroundings of home when once they are 
sent to school. It is the duty of those who claim to educate them to 
bring them up in the spirit of their (the students] own ancient and 
domestic faith. The parents, cannot, as things now stand,' be expected 
to do anything to help their children in this direction. The parents 
are under the mistaken impression that their duty to their children 
ends once the children are admitted into schools. They are still under 
the impression that everything that is wanted will be done by the 
teachers as used to be done in the old days. In the case of those 
students who are not living in the hostels the parents do not keep in 
mind the fact that these students now remain under the influence of 
their teachers for only about five hours a day in five out of the seven 
days of a week. The environments under which these innocent 
young pupils in the most plastic period of their life form their 
character, are, especially in towns, not what they ought to be. 

If anything goes wrong with the children the parents hold the 
school and its stafl of teachers responsible for what has happened. Most 
of the subjects are taught in a foreign language and the students have 
to turn out a greater amount of work than English students to whom 
there is no language difficulty. The popularity of a school depends 
more on the percentage of success in the University examinations 
than on its influence on the formation of the character of the pupils. 
So the teacher devotes the comparatively short time at his disposal to 
fill the students’ heads with notes or otherwise enable them to come out 
successful in the ordeal of the class and University examinations. 
So long as a school succeeds in producing good results at the examina- 
tions, it is sure to continue in its popularity. 

This is why the thing that phys the most important part in the 
formation of the students’ character is the influence they are under 
outside class rooms; hence our insistence that every student should be 
required to live in the hostel where the Gurukulavasam life should 
be given rebirth. Great and insuperable as the difficulty may be in 
schools to adopt a course of lessons on religious subjects, means can 
easily be devised in hostels where the students will have free access 
to the gracious presence of revered teachers competent to imbue them 
with high ideals of duty and noble ideals of conduct so as to form 
part and parcel of their being. 
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In ancient times religion was not taught as such in one’s 
younger days. The young people were brought up under a strict 
course of discipline and they led a life as laid down in the Smrities. 
They at this stage were taught the religious tenets. At the next 
stage, when they had passed their boyhood or girlhood, they began 
the study of religion by the perusal of Puranas in the sacred lang- 
uage (Sanskrit) or in the vernacular. These Puranas also tell of men 
who had bliss or misery according to the good or bad lives they led. 
The teachings of these works kept people in the path of virtue. 
Later on in life those who aspired to know more of our religion, took 
to the study of the philosophy of that school to which they belonged. 
The text-books proper of our religion are the Puranas, Upanishads 
and the Philosophies of the different schools. 

As the great men of the Puranic Age never thought that their 
community would so deteriorate as to require a primer on religion 
explaining its tenets and religious observances to bring home to them 
the truths of Hindu religion, they never wrote a text satisfying the 
conditions then existed. 

It is our considered opinion that Hinduism should be taught now 
by means of suitable primers on religion ; and we trust that the 
Rulers of Native States, conspicuous amongst them being Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Mysore and Kashmere who may justly 
be called * The Defenders of the Faith * and noble men of the type 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Durbhanga than whom a better 
prop our religion has not, should take the necessary steps or make the 
first move to have such a text book published by one well versed in 
the Puranas, Upanishad and Smrities and who has at the same time 
caught the true and broad spirit underlying Hinduism of the right 
type which is tolerant and not opposed to other religions. 

Before concluding the section dealing with the means to be 
adopted to impart religious instruction in schools and colleges, some 
extracts are given, which go to prove that it is absolutely necessary 
to give our children religious instruction, to see that religion is a 
living force with them and to drily devote some time to contempla- 
tion and prayers. R. W. Irine writes : ** All life is from within 

out. This is something that cannot be reiterated loo often. The 
springs of life are all from within. This being true it would be 
well for us to give more time to the inner life than we are accustomed 
to give it, especially in this Western world. There is nothing that 
will bring us such abundant returns as to take a little time in the 
quiet each day of our lives. We need this to form better tbe higher 
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ideals of life. We need this in order to see clearly in mind the 
things upon which we would concentrate and focus the thought 
forces. We need this in order to make continually anew and to 

keep our conscious connection with the Infinite “ The 

Kingdom of Heaven is to be found only witbioi and this is done 
once for all, and in a manner in which it cannot otherwise be 
done, when we come into the conscious, living realization of the fact 
that in our real selves we are essentially one with the Divine life, 
and open ourselves continually so that this Divine life can 
speak to and manifest through us. In this way we come into the 
condition where we are continually walking with God. In this way 
the consciousness of God becomes a living reality in our lives ; and 
in the degree in which it becomes a reality does it bring us into the 
realization of continually increasing wisdom, insight and power. 
This consciousness of God in the soul of man is the essence 
indeed, the sum and substance of all religion. This identifies reli- 
gion with every act and every moment of every day life. That 
which does not identify itself with every moment of every day and with 
every act of life is religion in name only and not in reality.*’ The 
naked sage Totapuri used to say : If a brass pot be not rubbed 

daily it will get rusty. So if a man does not contemplate the Deity 
daily his heart will grow impure.** And so does Sri Ramakrishna 
say : ** As to approach a monarch one must ingratiate oneself 
with the officials that keep the gate and surround the throne, so to 
reach the Almighty one must practise many devotions, as well as 
serve many devotees and keep the company of the wise.** All these 
sayings .of the sages and savants go to prove in an unmistakable 
term that the imparting of spiritual education to our boys and 
girls is as essential and vital as life itself. 

The next question that has to be considered is whether there are 
any books on Hinduism the perusal of which can help the individual to 
develop his or her character and bring out the best qualities possible 
to human life and character. Indeed there are many such works 
written in Sanskrit and in the Vernaculars as well as in English To 
achieve this object, namely, to mould character and to enable emo- 
tions, the most important works are the Puranas in Sanskrit. Selec- 
tions from these sacred books bearing on the phase of character under 
discussion must be read and explained. Next in importance are the 
original works in the Vernacular of great men of the type of Tun- 
chath Ezhuttachan, the Vyasa of Malabar. Lastly, are the true tran- 
slations in Vernacular and English of the Puranas and Upanishads^ 
It is hardly pos‘:ible that the translations of our sacred works can be 
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equal to the original. But, though the finer touches may be lost in 
the translations, the great outlines will no doubt remain. And 
surely, by means of their own mother tongue, people who are not 
instructed in Sanskrit language may obtain ready access to the vast 
religious treasurers of their motherland. 

Besides this ancient heritage of national culture, the teachers at 
least should read as often as possible such works in English as the 
Life and Sayings of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, the Lectures of 
Swami Vivekananda and the latter’s life in four volumes by his disci- 
ples. These works in English vividly bring forth the spirit of 
toleration and universality that pervades Hinduism. One who has 
caught, the spirit that runs through these biographies and lectures is 
the proper person to teach the pupils the tenets of Hindu religion. 
These books indubitably prove that Hinduism as a system of religion 
fulfils all the conditions necessary for progress andl endurance, is 
eternal in its truth and application and needs but due understanding 
and observance to enable one to attain the highest development one 
is capable of. If Hindus have deteriorated and fallen from the high 
pedestal they once occupied, the cause of their down fall should be 
sought elsewhere than in an original defect of the religion itself. If 
this deterioration is to be checked and our community is to be restart* 
ed in its upward march, religion must be pressed into service so as to 
vitalise the manhood as well as the womanhood composing the 
community. The situation is one with which religion alone can 
grapple. 

In order to maintain a steady and sustained progress we must 
always keep a high ideal before us. It was with this view that 
the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerji once observed : •* Let us not* 

therefore minimise the value of ideals. They appeal to imagination, 
stir the heart, stimulate the noblest springs of action, but ideal and 
practical must be blended into one harmonious whole. There must 
be no divorce between real and ideal. The ideal must be subor. 
dinated to the practical governed by the environments of the situation 
which must be slowly and steadily developed and improved towards 
the attainment of the ideal.” 

••In nature as well as in the moral world there is no such 
thing as cataclysm. Evolution is the supreme law of life and affairs. 
Our environments such as they are must be improved and developed 
stage by stage, point by point till the ideal of the present 
becomes the actual reality of the next, or it may be the succeeding 
generation.” 
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In the words of Mr. N. Gopalaswatny Iyengar we may say : ** It 
is man-making religion that we want, it is man-making education, all 
round that we want. It is not given to every one to become the 
'Dheera' spoken of in the Upanishads. Let us not compromise our 

ideals on account of the poverty of our achievements 

Let us not scoff at those who are stronger than we are and look 
about for learned arguments to make our weakness a virtue and their 
strength a vice.** 


THE RURAL RECONSTRUCTION MOVEMENT 
IN SOUTH INDIA 

(Concluded from the July issue) 

By A. Appadoraiy M. A.y L. T. 

The most common cry is “Back to the land.** The lecturer makes 
a passionate appeal to all to go back to the villages and set them right. 
It would be interesting to know how many of the all take up this 
passionate appeal. Assuming for the present that the product of our 
University is willing to go back to the village, the fact remains that 
by his temperament and training, he is unfit to be of much service to 
the village community. His knowledge of agriculture is such that he 
would be “ far more likely to spoil the stalk already there than to 
multiply it.*’ He feels himself completely cut off from the people 
there: his knowledge of the mother tongue is rather scanty and 
he has little to teach the masses. The villager often does not want 
such a man. 

Again, taking a broad view of the interests of the country, it 
cannot be said that urbanisation and its concomitant of industrial pro- 
gress have gone forward sufficiently. The problem would appear to 
be that there are proportionately too many depending on the land — 
and no country purely agricultural has ever become great, as no 
country purely pastoral has attained auy celebrity in the history of 
the world. Industry needs to be developed too, and educated men 
are required for this purpose as much in towns as in villages. 

And above all, our aim must be to harness the resources of all 
available educated men for the service of rural reconstruction. 
There is not only one method by which the educated may contribute 
their share. Every one has his bent and opportunities, and if every 
educated member of the community makes a small contribution in 
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money, time or energy, the aggregate contribution will be very con- 
siderable and the village reconstruction is bound to proceed at a rapid 
pace. Organisation is the vital need«^^ 

Organisation, broadly speaUi^jj is such a disposition of the en. 
ergies and resources of the educated community as to enable them to 
produce the most desired and composite effect. Modern life has 
become so complicated that, unless there is efficient organisation into 
associations, individual efforts, however well-meant, are bound to be 
infructuous. Organisation evokes and keeps up interest and enthu- 
siasm. They present a valuable opportunity for workers in the 
cause to come together to discuss the actual condition of affairs, to take 
note of the difficulties which beset the path of further progress, to 
compare notes in regard to the needs and necessities and the manner 
in which they should be tackled, to take counsel and lay out plans for 
the future. It keeps alive continued and concerted effort. Organisa- 
tion is in fact the key of the situation. 

As the initiative for organisation must come from a unified bo iy, 
it is suggested that a joint committee of the Y. M. C. A., “The Rama- 
krishna Mission** and “The Servants of India Society’* — the three vol- 
untary agencies with established reputation and confidence in the 
country, and working for the uplift of the masses— may be formed in 
Madras. Its main business will be to educate the public on the 
need for a net-work of associations of educated men in the country, 
for rural welfare, and to give a lead to the formation of such associa- 
ions. 

Any semi-urbrm area with a population of 3000 — 5000 may serve 
as a suitable unit for one such association. It has generally within 
it 20—25 educated men of different grades and occupations. It may 
be called a “ Rural Service Ce^^-tre.” Its main sphere o’ activity will 
be the villages all round. It is necessary that every such centre 
should have two or three men who can devote more time and energy 
to the task than the others. If the place has one or two retired men 
with knowledge and experience, they may well be appointed as the 
werking heads. Care should be taken in choosing such leaders, for 
cn their organising ability and on the confidence they are able to 
command does the success of the organisation depend. Every Rural 
Service Centre should have a good office system, with specific rules 
for work, and proper records of decisions agreed upon and work donei 
as this alone will ensure continuity of purpose and policy. 

At first such “Rurnl service centres ” may be independent but 
in due course, the various local centres may have a central agency 
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for the district for the co*ordination of work, and for making work 
more effective. And finally these may have an apex, which will 
effectively co- ordinate the work of the central agencies in the whole 
of South India. Thus will come into existence, a voluntary organisa- 
tion of the educated community with a common purpose and a 
system of work, independent of the Government in its organisation 
but ready to co- operate with the Government departments aiding and 
aided by them, and giving a tone to the public opinion of the country 
on all matters affecting rural welfare. 

The necessity for a new organisation may be questioned ; it may 
be contended that the co-operative movement should be used for this 
purpose. The answer is (i) that it is largely concerned with credit 
and it is better not to interfere with its business side ; (ii) that being 
largely a State movement it does not give full scope for voluntary 
energy to be utilised. 

All the work of the organisation, local and central, will have as 
its main aim to strengthen the life of the villagers, to stimulate 
their intelligence, and to bring some joy into their existence. Be it 
remembered, however, that the aim should be not to remove the 
obstacles for them, but to enable them to remove their own ohitacle% and to 
bring about an internal cohesion among them, by making them under- 
stand and act upon the knowledge that all are members of one family, 
that what hurts one hurts all, and that prudence and good-will should 
make them work together for the common good. 

The main lines of work may be indicated as follows : — 

Wherever possible reliable Government statistics already avail- 
able may be made use of by the Rural Service Centres, but there is a 
concensus of opinion that statistics and information in general are 
not adequate, specially viewed from the point of rural reconstruc- 
tion. The need for it is twofold. 

i. There is a variety of local conditions not only between one 
district and another, but village and village. 

ii. With regard to many details, much more spade work is 
essential. Dr. Gilbert Slater says, “ So far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned, it appears to me that the first thing to be done is to collect 
a great deal more information in order to ascertain for villages of 
different types what is the critical agricultural operation, that is the 
one which there is most difficulty in getting completed in the time 
available, whether ploughing and sowing or transplanting or harvest- 
ing, and with regard to that critical operation, over what area the 
work can be done by a given labour force in a given time, and as 

19 
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exactly as possible how much time is ordinarily available. " We 
should get away from the idea that any development is possible with- 
out study, preparation, and effort. The questionnaire issued by the 
Y. M. C. A. may serve as a rough basis, but it needs to be elabo* 
rated so as to include greater details of agricultural life in the 
villages. 

The next step is to make these statistics available for the mem« 
bersof the Local Service Centre and other centres for study and 
research. The more general problems arising out of these may well be 
left to the central agencies, which will contain the highly educated 
members, but the local application of each of these is the specific 
work of the local association. Following are some fields where 
research is essential : — 

i. How far improved methods of cultivation as practised in 
the countries are applicable to South India in general, and to the 
various localities in particular. It is erroneous to think that this is 
the particular privilege of a Government Department ; men who 
have studied economics, and are conversant with local conditions 
may well study these interesting questions—^, gf., the minimum 
quantity of water in irrigated fields required for proper growth,— use 
of artificial manures,— mechanical methods,— whether the farmer 
will appreciably gain by selling his crop as.**paddy’'or ‘•rice*' keeping 
bye products to himself, the nature of an economic holding in 
different localities, and the possible means of achieving it^ etc., etc. 
Such work is in fact done by voluntary agencies in Australia, 
U* S. A., etc. 

ii. Connected with this is the problem of cottage industries 
suitable for each locality— the economic possibilities of khadder, 
weaving, pottery, mat-making, coir-making, fruit and dairy 
farming, sericulture, poultry farm, preparing ghee, vegetables for 
market, etc., considered with reference to local resources, traditions 
and aptitudes. 

iii. Possibilities of development of other forms of co-opera- 
tion, in relation to particular localities,— in many a country, 
co-operative societies have been made the basis of rural life in all its 
aspects. 

iv. The best way of developing village cohesion. 

V. Another very large field of study, in which the teacher 
members of such centres can take part is in regard to village educa- 
tion. It is no doubt agreed on all hands that the instruction given 
in village schools should be adapted to the conditions of rural lifci 
and that the school itself should be the basis for the amelioration of 
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village life ; and it may be expected that a workable scheme will soon 
be introduced here. But as Mr. Mason Olcott has shown, much 
remains to be done*-tbe minimum essentials in the primary schooly 
the courses and methods of instruction best adapted to Indian 
cbildren, the standardisation of a few educational tests, etc., all 
require to be thought out, and the best scheme ought to be evolved, 
and laid bare. 

vi. There is again the question of the best methods of edu- 
cating the adults. 

Statistics and study are only a preparation for the real work — 
propaganda. Propaganda is of two kinds (1) indirect, (ii) direct* 

(i.) Indirect propaganda consists in 

{a) creating an effective public opinion in all matters affect- 
ing rural welfare* Indeed, the hope of the future lies in an aroused 
and instfttcUd public opinion; this can best be accomplished by 
means of public meetings, and periodical gatherings, magazines, 
booklets, pamphlets, leaflets, public notices, placards, and pos- 
ters. 

(6) in effectively bringing to bear on public bodies and the 
Government the need to spend more money on rural communica* 
tions, housing, and sanitations, extension of rural dispensaries, start- 
ing cottage industries, to focus attention on the arranging for exhibi- 
tions and agricultural demonstrations ; in6ne,to stimulate dynamic 
effort in such rural welfare schemes. This is best achieved by 
making representations through representative bodies; and well- 
thought out constructive schemes will receive due considera- 
tion, 

(ii.) As at present, the villagers cannot be reached through 
newspapers, and magazines ; real constructive work can be done only 
by heart to heart talks with the villagers on the many immediate 
problems affecting the\n. It will no doubt test the patience of those 
who undertake it. It follows that such missionary work depends for 
its success on the proper attitude of the workers, and the tact they 
have and the confidence which they are able to command. Negatively, 
the evil effects of drink, gambling and untouchability, the wastage 
of too much money on socio- religious customs and ceremonies 
have to be convincingly presented; positively, the need for keeping sur- 
roundings healthy, the possibilities of ‘‘co-operation*’ and the need for 
taking to it in the right spirit, instruction in better scientific and 
improved methods of agiicul cure,— the value of economic holdings, 
the value of seed selection, use of artificial manures, etc.,— to those 
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who can understand them, and above all the need for a higher stand- 
ard of life, a sanguine outlook on life and the need for making indivi- 
dual as well as corporate effort for realising such a standard, and 
the need for prudential restraints. All these and a thousand other 
details of life need to be impressed on their minds. Of course only 
such of these members as have time at their disposal can well take 
to this form of activity. 

Different from, yet closely allied to propaganda, is the funda- 
mental question of Adult Education whi:h is the means to any 
effective understanding of propaganda work. Burkeley says : •• The 
initiative for any successful movement towards adult education 
must come in India as elsewhere, from voluntary agencies, and un- 
less they take a leading part in its control such a movement is not 
likely to prosper.” Adult education is specially and very particularly 
in need of this spontaneous service of voluntary enthusiasm. The 
example of Denmark is really inspiring. 

Limitations of space do not permit me to enter into a detailed 
consideration of this subject. Suffice it to say, our main problem 
here is Elementary Adult Education ” i.e. of those who have had 
no schooling, and are totally illiterate. Educated parents are the surest 
guarantee of educated children. For this far-reaching problem, no 
carefully devised plan of attack has yet been adopted and in con- 
sequence much of our work has been like that of men groping in the 
dark. Adult schools with regular tri weekly classes in the slack 
season, or night schools alone will appear ’to be possible, unless more 
time can be devoted by workers of the association who vvill have to 
travel far from their places of living and avocation. But the mere 
starting cannot ensure success, Persuasion by Thasildars and Head- 
men will have to be done to get a good number of adults enrolled, 
and to secure their continued attendance. In arranging for all work 
and in methods of teaching, we should, by the way, never forget that 
we deal with grown ups and not , children, allowing far greater self- 
determination. The adult needs a very varied and interesting pro- 
gramme. Occasional rambles, music, concerts, and lantern lectures, 
must be arranged. After a good proportion have gained the Literary 
certificate, circulating libraries may be started, with interesting 
story books, illustrated magazines of art, and stimulating and interest- 
ing pamphlets on subjects like gardening, poultry, first aid, dairy- 
farming, etc. This will set back the danger of a relapse into illiter cy. 

The above suggestions indeed presuppose an earnest desire and 
an intelligent outlook on the citizen^s relation to the social polity- 
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they also indicate the lines of work and show that all branches of 
rural welfare work must advance simultaneously— -but they do not 
exhaust the Subject. The aim, throughout has been to show (1) that 
organisation is the first requisite, and (2) that different kinds of work 
suited to the varying educational attiinments, bents, and the amount 
of time that each can devote to the cause of social service must be 
provided to keep the organisation alive, and to attain the ideal—** the 
ideal of a smiling and prosperous country side.” 


SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA * 
By Bao Saheb 0. Bammwami Aiyanger. 

I. 


When Swami Ramakrishnananda came to Madras in 1897, he 
was first lodged in a small building on the Ice House Road, rented 
by a few admirers of Swami Vivekananda. They also undertook to 
defray the Swami's expenses. Sometime later, he moved into an 
apartment of the Castle Kernan, popularly known as the Ice House, 
which Swami Vivekananda himself had occupied during his stay in 
Madras and which therefore carried with it the memory of his holy 
association. 

The Castle belonged originally to Mr. Bilagiri Aiyanger, one who 
had been able to endear himself to Swami Vivekananda. He was one of 
the supporters of the Math in its early days and he made a provision 
in his will for the payment of Rs. 12 a month to Swami Ramakrish- 
nananda. 

On his death, the Castle came up for auction. We felt that If it 
passed into the hands of a stranger, the Swamiji was likely to be put 
to the necessity of looking out for another place to live in and so we 

* In July 1922 , after the birthday of Swami Kamakrishaanaiida, at the request 
of the Editor of the Vedanta Kesari, I recounted some of my experiences with the 
Swamiji which were published along with other reminiscences 'in the Ramakrish* 
nananda Memorial number of the journal issued that month. For want of time, 
the account I gave then was not as full as I should have desired. I am therefore 
attempting now to supplement it by relating other incidents that come to my mind 
about his life and the early days of the Madras Math. [C. R. A,] 

Swami Ramakrishnananda was a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsadeva. He founded the Madras Branch of the Ramakrishna Math & Mission 
at the request of his world-reqowped brother disciple Swsimi Vivekananda^Edf 
V.K. 
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were anxious and desired that if possible some friend of the Math 
should purchase it. Among the bidder was such a person in Dr. M. 
C. Nanjunda Rao. He had an idea of establishing a hospital and 
nursing home there. He offered up Rs. I69OOO for the house and 
then gave it up. It was knocked down for Rs. 17,000 or so to a 
Zamindar. 

As the auction was proceeding, the Swami ji sat unconcerned in a 
far end of the compound, on a long backless bench, away from the 
crowd that had gathered. 1 was watching the bidding ax\d occa. 
sionally went up to him to tell him, how it was progressing. He looked 
up and said, ** Why do you worry about it ? What do we care who 
buys or who sells ? My wants are few. 1 need only a small room for 
Sri Guru Maharaj. 1 can stay anywhere and spend my time in talk- 
ing of Him.” 

As we had anticipated, Swamiji had subsequently to vacate the 
portion he had occupied in the main building. He was then lodged 
in a small out-house in the compound where be lived till he moved to 
Mylapore. 

When Swami Brahmananda came to Madras, he heard from us 
the story about the Ice House. He then remarked, ** You were not 
wise in allowing it to pass into other hands. That is a place where 
Swami Vivekananda had stayed and if you had acquired it for the con. 
tinuance of his work, it would have been very nice and a fitting 
memorial to him. If you had only told me, I would have somehow 
found the money and would not have let slip the opportunity 
that presented itself. Sasi is naturally indifferent to such things. 
You all ought to have done something.” 

Though the incident shows two eminent god-men seemingly 
different in their outlook, it reveals unmistakably the greatness of 
each. Swami Ramakrishnananda was so absorbed in the realm of the 
spirit that he did not care very much for institutions or organisations. 
But on the other hand, Swami Brahmananda in spite of his child-like 
simplicity and the giddy height of spiritual illumination which he 
had reached, possessed a keen judgment in business matters. This is 
what enabled him unerringly to pilot the work of the Mission as its 
first President for over a quarter of a century. 

II. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda was shy of appearing in public or 
making speeches. His method of teaching was conversational, But 
whenever he did deliver a lecture, it made a profound impression. H 
I remember right, the very first public lecture be delivered after hi^ 
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arrival was on ** Sri Ratnakrishna and his Mission ” under the 
auspices of the Y. M. I, A., Justice Sir S. Subrahmanya Aiyer pre- 
siding. The effects of the address were far-reaching. Swamiji had 
prepared with care and the manuscript of the address which he 
handed over to me, 1 preserved for nearly ten years, after which it 
was published by Mr. P. R. Rama Aiyer. 

The name of Swami Ramakrishnananda became well-known in 
the city and his work was appreciated on all sides. In 1902, a public 
meeting was held in the Pachayappa’s Hall to devise measures for 
giving the Mission a permanent footing in Madras. The meeting 
was largely attended by the citizens of Madras and they resolved 
“To perpetuate the memory and continue the work of the late 
Swami Vivekananda by est iblishing an institution in the city for the 
study and propagation of Hindu religion and philosophy.*’ Then an 
attempt was made to collect funds and in this Swamiji did not spare 
himself. He used to say, “ Begging is a test of egotism and you can 
measure how much ego you have by how much you mind it.’* He 
took the lead and accompanied by one or two young men, went 
from door to door in Triplicane, Mylaporeand other parts of the city. 
It took two years to realise Rs* 1,700. 

Then Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyer issued a fresh appeal. He 
wrote: — “ The Order of Sannyasins to which these disciples of Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa belong, is the noblest in the world for the work 
of philanthropy untainted with any consideration for the promotion 
of selfish ends. It has been resolved to found an institution in this 
city where men will be trained to preach the Vedanta, not for a salary 
or other remuneration, but for the love of humanity. Pandits and 
scholars will be invited to assemblies periodically held for the dis* 
cussion and elucidation of Vedantic truths. Agencies for the relief 
of the destitute poor and the instruction of the masses would be 
organised under the control of this institution ...Funds will be need- 
ed for carrying out this noble undertaking. Shall we lack them in 
this land of a thousand charities ? Devotion to duty, singleness of 
purpose and a faithful discharge of duty voluntarily undertaken must 
convince the people that their contributions will be well and nobly 
spent. The reproach will be great if the opportunity is neglected* 
Under the blessing of God and the immortal sages of this ancient 
land, success shall be ours. " 

III. 

The appeal had a steady response, though slow. With the col- 
cctions made, the construction of a building was undertaken in 1906 
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on a small site on the Brodie*s Road obtained through the kindness 
of the late Akula Kondiah Chettiar^ an ardent admirer of theSwamiji. 
On an auspicious day, Swami Ramakrishnananda conducted the relig* 
ious ceremonies. It was his desire to bring Swami Brahmananda 
to inaugurate the function but it could not be arranged. Some 
friends requested Swami Abhedananda who ^happened then to be in 
our midst after his first visit to the West, formally to lay thefounda- 
tion. 

Mr. A. S. Balasubrahmanya Aiyer took charge of the work. The 
building was completed in November 1907 and he wrote to the 
Secretaries of the Memorial Fund, “ The final bill for the construction 
and completion of the building comes to Rs. 5,500 ; the subscriptions 
hitherto collected amount to Rs. 4,100 ; so the deficit has to be met 
by collecting further subscriptions. The Home is ready for occupa- 
tion and 1 understand the Swamiji moves into it on Sunday, the 17th 
November, 1907. 1 await your instructions as to what should be 
done on that occasion, etc,'* 

Early on the morning of the day chosen, Mr. A. S. Balasubrah. 
manya Aiyer’s carriage waited at the entrance to the Ice House. It 
was drizzling. Swamiji took the picture of Sri Guru Maharaj. He 
asked me to hold the umbrella carefully to protect it from the rain 
till he got into the carriage. We had a quiet drive and soon arrived 
at the new building. 

It was a simple one storeyed building tinted red. It stood on a 
high foundation and had a large roof terrace. Inside, there was a spa. 
cious hall and four rooms. From the hall, a door led to an open 
court where was another building containing the kitchen, dining room 
and bath room. 

Swamiji was elated like a child to be inside the new building. 
He said, ** This is a fine house for Sri Guru Maharaj to live in. 
Realising that He occupies it, we must ever keep it very clean and 
very pure. We should take care not to disfigure the walls by driving 
in nails or otherwise. Do you see ?” 

Sri Guru Maharaj was installed in the shrine and worshipped. 
Abhishekam and a special offering was made to Sri Kapaleeswara. 
Swamiji said humorously sometime later on, Till now I was in 
Triplicane and Parthasarathi subjected me to many trials. But now 
Kapaleeswara has drawn me' to Him. You know He is the Lord of 
Bhiksbus, as His name means, and He is sure to protectme hereafter.’' 
Poor people were fed and an assembly of Pandits was called to 
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chant the scriptures and converse on holy subjects. In the evening, a 
public meeting was held and the Swamiji requested Mr. (now Sir) 
P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer to address those who had assembled. With 
Aratrikam and distribution of Prasadam, the day’s function came to a 
close, 

IV. 

During the first days in the Castle Kernan, Swamiji was “ his 
own servant and his own cook.” When he removed to Mylapore, he 
had with him a Brahmacharin an J a cook. The livedong day w.is 
one of constant service to God. 

Swamiji held classes in several parts of the city and the visitors 
at the Math were many. Whenever anyone came in from outside, he 
had to wash his feet an I enter the precincts with great reverence. 
If a stranger ignorant of the observance happened to come in with- 
out doing so after he left, Swamiji would make it a point to have 
water sprinkled over the pl ace troi len by him and thus purify it. On 
such occasions, I would remember the words uttered by Swamiji 
about the sanctity of the place on the day he first came into it. He 
always took great care to see that every one who came to the Math, 
even a coolie, received a share of prasadam and for this he ever kept 
ready sweet cocoanut Laddus offered to the Lord. 

Swamiji was very regular in all his habits. To give but one in. 
stance, out of many, he would never miss reading the Gita and the 
Vishnu Sahasrananiam early every morning. Once in 1906, when 
Swami Premanandaji was in Madras, accompanying his mother to 
Rameswaram, Swami Ramakrishnananda spent anight with them 
both in the house where Swami Premananda’s mother was accom- 
inodated. That night, he had not with him the Gita and Vishnu 
Sahasrananiam. He asked me at a late hour to procure them from a 
neighbour. He kept them by his side and then only went to bed. 

He reduced the wants in the Math to the barest minimum. He 
would often say thatBhikshannam is the best for a Sannyasin and ask 
some of the young boys devoted to him to beg food for him from a 
few houses near-by. In doing so, he had two objects in view ; to 
keep the ideal of poverty ever before him and also to train the young 
to feel its glory and be purified by begging. He gave me also ample 
opportunities of such service, 

Whenever he needed some help, he would feel shy of expressing 
It to any one. “ If we cannot get on altogether without help, then 
why not ask the Lord Himself? Why go to others ? ”, he would say, 
Once the Birthday of Sri Guru Maharaj was near and no money had 
20 
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been received for the feeding of the poor which was an important 
item of the celebration. It was midnight and I was sleeping in the 
Math, when I suddenly woke up, roused by strange sounds in the 
hall. Looking about, I could see Swamiji pacing up and down like 
a lion in a cage, humming heavily with every breath. I was afraid to 
see him in that condition^ but I understood later that it was his pray- 
er for help to feed the poor. The next morning money did come. 
A large donation was received from the Yuvarajah of Mysore who 
had begun to admire Swamiji, having read a copy of the book, ** Uni- 
verse and Man,” just then published. 

Swamiji’s ambition while in South India was to harmonise the 
philosophical systems of the three great Acharyas in the light of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s teachings. His life of Ramanuja written in Bengali is 
a classic work on the subject and it contains ample proof of the ve- 
neration in which he held the Vaishnava teachers. 

His respect to Sankara was exceedingly great. When he was in 
the Castle Kernan, a rich merchant who used to frequent the Math, 
spoke of Sankara irreverently. Swamiji flared up in anger and the 
gentleman received a rude shaking. Those who stood by thought that 
he would withdraw the help he was giving to the Math and later on 
pointed it out to Swamiji. He said, Let him withdraw if he will. 
Do you think the Lord’s work depends on the mercy of men such as 
these ?” 

A similar incident happened another time in Mylapore. He had 
been invited to a gathering held for discussing religious topics. In 
the course of the talk, one of the organisers of the meeting happened 
to refer to Sankara in a slighting manner. Swamiji could not brook 
the insult offered to the Acharya. He stood up and saying •* I have 
no place where Sankara is not honoured,” he quickly walked out. 

Many young men approached the Swamiji in those days seeking 
to join the Order. I was acquainted with some of them. 

One was an intelligent Brahmin youth who had lately returned 
from Japan. He stayed in the Math for some time and all those who 
saw him, thought he was ardent in his devotion and would stick on 
to the monastery. But Swamiji was always severe and exacting in 
his tests for admitting any one into the fold permanently. He would 
frequently ask the novice to sweep the floor or wash the utensils or 
do some other menial work. The gentleman above referred to could 
not stand it. One day, he remarked, “ I did not come here to learn 
all these things.” And immediately, Swamiji asked him to clear out. 
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Another was a Vaishnavite Brahmin youth. When Swamiji 
found that he was married and had his old parents to support, he 
refused to give ear to his request in spite of all his importunities. He 
strongly advised him to return to where duty called him and sent him 
away, 

A third was a keen sportsman who had shot up to eminence in 
his line. He was a bachelor and possessed strong inclinations to a 
monastic life. He approached the Swamiji several times, but he 
always said, “ What am I ? You should go to our President and ask 
him if you want to join the Order.** So he went to Belur. And there 
the President said, ** If you are earnest, you must go and serve 
Swami Ramakrishnananda and come through him,’’ When he re- 
turned, he was permitted by Swami Ramakrishnananda to stay in 
the Math. He would always seem meditative and would never share 
in the ordinary work of the monastery, A truly religious life is not 
so easily attained. One day he quietly left the Math and went to live 
in a wayside hut in Royapettah. Later on he went and stayed in 
Tiruvottiyur where he passed away. He was no doubt a struggling 
soul, but Swamiji did not see him yet fit to wear the orange robe of 
the Sannyasin, 

These are only three random instances out of scores of similar 
ones. And it remains a fact that out of all these, Swamiji never admit- 
ted even one to Sannyasa, The reason is he held the Ashrama lightly 
far above the reach of ordinary men conceiving it as has been declar- 
ed by the scriptures sharp as the edge of a razor, hard and difficult 
to tread.*’ It is sometimes said on this account that nis stay in 
Madras was barren of results. But it must be remembered that he 
never cared for a following and that he only wanted to take men 
where he found them and give them a push upward. In the lives of 
hundreds of men in all stations of life his influence is 
flowing silently still leading them ever on the forward path, 1 should 
like to quote from two letters I have recently received, which bear 
testimony to the abiding nature of this influence. 

One devotee writes: Every big thought brings to my mind our 
own beloved Sasi Maharaja’s face and his gentle smile. It was a 
blessed time those days and that makes me proud that we of all people 
had come into contact with that spiritual giant ; only we did not know 
it then." 

Another writes: ** Those who have taken the dust of the fctt of 
Swami Ramakrishnanandaji have been turned into gold. A mere 
touch of his has changed sinners into saints. I can myself see well 
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bow his touch has affected me and is keeping me up in my spiritual 
struggle in spite of the many weaknesses and failures in me. But 
for him, there would not have been a spiritual side to my life at all. 
We met first at His feet and we shall meet again at His feet.** 

V. 

Towards the end of 1908, Swami Brahmananda came to Madras* 
When he arrived, Swami Ramakrishnananda accommodated him in 
his own room which had been renovated for the purpose. We would 
himself stay out all the time in the entrance hall, saying, “ Guru 
Maharaj and his son will stay inside ; I will stay out here and serve 
them. What more do I want ?” I have often seen him bow unobserv- 
ed at the entrance to the room where Swami Brahmananda stayed. 
Such was his reverence to Maharajji (Swami Brahmananda was 
favouritely so addressed by his brother disciples). 

Soon after Swami Brahmananda’s arrival, Messrs. V. Krishna- 
swami Aiyer and P. R. Sundara Aiyer came with presents of fruits 
and flowers to pay their respects to him. Swami Ramakrishnananda 
introduced them to Maharajji. Before taking lewc, Mr. V. Krishna- 
swami Aiyer said to Swami Ramakrishnanand.'i; Will he deliver a 
lecture ? I shall arrange everything. When will it be convenient to 
him ?'* Swamiji smiled and replied: “ What is there in lectures? He 
never gives lectures. Men such as he can give religion by mere look 
or a touch.** 

Sometime later when Swami Brahmananda went on a pilgrimage 
to Rameswaram, Mr.V. Krishnaswami Aiyer came forward to arrange 
for all conveniences. Mr, T. V. Sesh»giri Aiyer, (Sir) K. Srinivasa 
Aiyanger and a few other friends also subscribed for the trip. 
Maharajji and Swami Ramakrishnananda were accommodated in a 
first class compartment. Four young Svvamis and myself accompanied 
separately, Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyer had specially commissioned 
me to go with the party to take proper care of the Swamis and look 
after all their wants. 

On the way, when the train stopped at a station, I went to sec 
Swamiji. I saw him peeping out of a window with a cigarette end 
in his hand. He took a puff from it, raised it to his head and rev- 
erently dropped it down. I was surprised at it for I had never 
before seen him smoke, though smoking is very common in Bengal. 
He told me, “ This is holy pyasoidam'' Pie had taken the cigarette 
end from the hands of Maharajji after he had smoked. 

In Rameswaram, the palace of the Raja of Ramnad had been 
arranged for our stay. But before going there, Maharajji and 
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Swamiji went to the temple. They drove in a double bullock coach 
When they returned, they still found us busy with the luggage. 
Maharajjisaidreprovingly,** Cannot these things wait? You came 
here to worship the Lord and that is what you should attend to first.’* 

We stayed in Rameswaram for three days. On the second day, 
the young Swamis and myself went for a sea bath. For Maharajji 
and Swamiji we carried the holy water in a vessel. Abhishekam 
was performed to Lord Siva with the Ganges water which had been 
brought by Maharajji from Benares. 

On the way, we had stayed in Madura also for three days. A 
noteworthy feature of the stay was the deep Samadhi into which 
Maharajji entered in Sri Minakshi’s temple, seeing the image of the 
Mother living and moving towards him. There was a large crowd 
and Swami Ramakrishnananda held him up there for nearly an hour, 
himself all the while in an ecstatic mood with tears flowing from his 
eyes, singing Mother’s praise over and over again repeating the sloka 

Tvrm Jfqfrg % II 

^ II 

**Oh thrce-eyed Gouri, the Consort of Narayana, Thou art the 
embodiment of all good, the bestower of blessedness, the fulfiller of 
desires and the refuge of all ; salutation unto Thee! 

“0)i Consort of Nnrayana, the eternal One, I'hou srt the root of 
creation, preservation and destruction (of the world) ; in Thee rest the 
Gunas, Thyself br- yond their pale , salutation unto Thee ! ’* 

When coming out of the shrine, in an outer hall, Swami Rama- 
kiishnananda saw the image of Adi Sankara, He was seized with a 
longing to touch the feet of the image with his head. But the priests 
would not allow him. Nevertheless, he pushed them aside, saying 
** Who can prevent my worshipping the Great One ?” He went near 
and had his desire fulfilled. 

(To be continued) 

NEWS AND REPORTS 

SUAMI yATISVABA>AM'A IN CeYLON 

Swami Yatiswarananiiai PresiJent, the Ramakrishna Math aud 
Mission, Madras, accompanied by Swami Anantananda left Madras 
for Ceylon on the 29th June by Boatmail and reached Jaffna on 
Sunday, the 1st of July last. At the Railway Station at Jaffna the 
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Swamis were received by several leading men of the town, besides d 
number of students and admirers of the R, K. Mission. When the 
Swamis alighted they were duly garlanded and after an exchange of 
greetings they were taken in a car to ** Brindavan,” Vannarponnai, 
their temporary residence where many members of the Reception 
Committee, besides others, were present. On behalf of the Reception 
Committee Mr. M. S. Ramalingam welcomed the Swamis in a short 
speech to which Swami Yatisvvarananda made a suitable reply point- 
ing out how he felt that he was in a familiar country. 

In the evening at 6 p. m, the Swami was invited to deliver a 
lecture on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna at the Rama- 
nathan’s College. There the Swami gave a most inspiring and in- 
structive lecture, depicting the life of Sri Ramakrishna in vivid 
colours and exhorted the audience to model their lives and conduct in 
the light of the teachings of the Great Master. The lecture was 
very ably translated by Mr. Natesa Pillai, Principal of the Parames- 
wara College. 

Monday Morning at 9 30 a. m. the Swami spoke to the students 
of the Hindu College emphasising the importance of Brahiiiacharyam 
and physical culture. Seeds of spiritual life, he said, should be sown 
and properly watered, while the boys were yet young and free from 
worldly taints. The Swami next visited the Parameswara College. 
There also he delivered an address full of instruction, and helpful to 
inspire in the students a taste for spiritual culture. Afterwards the 
Swami inspected the Ramakrishna Mission Vaidyeshwara Vidyalaya, 
the Vivekananda Vernacular School, and the Students’ Home. 

In the evening the spacious H ill of the V'aidyeshwara Vidyalaya 
was tastefully decorated. The platform was spread over with carpets 
and Swamis were seated there. Above, in the shrine, was kept a 
life size portrait of Sri Ramakrishna, painted in oil colours. Then 
an address of welcome on behalf of the Hindus of Jaffna was presented 
to the Swamis. After making a suitable reply in some fitting words 
Swami Yatiswarananda addressed the audience on the “ Scientific 
Basis of Hinduism’’. The Swami said that unlike many other religions 
Hinduism was not the product of a single genius. It had its basis on 
the eternal and immutable principles, those that were discovered by 
the sages and saviours through ages. It was the store-house of the 
accumulated wisdom and spiritual laws. It was therefore a synthetic 
religion. Hinduism was a confederacy of systems and a common- 
wealth of creeds. The swami further remarked that Christianity 
without Christ would not stand. Mohammedanism without Mahomed 
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was nowhere. Buddhism without Buddha suffered the same fate. But 
not so with Hinduism which supported itself upon the rock bed of 
eternal truths. After Swami Avinashananda put in a plea for uni- 
ted and vigorous action on the part of all, the meeting terminated 

with a prayer and the Swamis were taken in procession to their 
residence. 

On Friday, the 3rd the Swamis left for Trincomalie by the morn 
ing train, Swamis Avinashanaada and Vipulananda, the Vice Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the R. K. Mission in Ceylon accompanying 
them^ and reached there in the evening. Before entering the town, 
a fairly big crowd assembled around the Swamis who were thea led 
in processi'in to the R. K. Mission High School which was to be 
opened. The houses on either side of the roads were decorated with 
garlands, flowers and fruits, etc., sand xl paste was distributed and 
scented water sprinkled , and fire-works displayed and all the auspi. 
cious signs of the famous South Indian holy procession were present 
there. Though it was late in the evening not lei^s than a’ thousand peo- 
ple were waiting to greet and listen to their honoured guests. Address- 
ing them Swami Vipulananda said that the work of the R. K. Mission 
in Ceylon had so long been educational and people might have thought 
that the Mission had no other branch of its activities. But now it 
had taken up its chief works, the propagatian of the message of 
harmony of all religions, founding of temples and imparting of its in- 
herent culture. The Swami also ‘enlightened the audience with the 
inspiring message of the General President of the R. K. Mission, who 
wrote that twenty centuries ago Prince Mahendra visited Ceylon 
carrying with him the sacrad branch of the great Bo Tree and the 
whole island embraced the new faith of Lord Buddha ; it had once 
more been the privilege of the people of Ceylon to have in their midst 
the sacred relics of Sri Ramakrishna, the Man of Dahshines- 
war. After a touching address given by Swami Y UiswarananJa the 
gathering dispersed. 

On the 5th July special Pujas and Homam were conducted in 
the new School building by the Swamis till noon and at 5*30 p. m. 
it was formally opened by His Excellency, the Governor of 
Ceylon. Here the Swamis had their greetings exchanged with His 
Excellency. His Excellency very much appreciated the works of 
the R. K. Mission and gave a fitting tribute to the Mission. 

On the 7th Swami Yatiswarananda delivered a lecture on ** The 
Ideals of the Ramakrishna Mission ” before a large gathering and on 
the 8th the Swami and the party started for Batticoloa reaching there 
in the evening. The party was taken in procession to the \ ivekananda 
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Hall where theSwami spoke a few wholesome words to the eager 
public. During their short stay at Batticoloa the Swami and the 
party were invited in many places, and given the same kind of recep- 
tion with all the paraphernalia that are customary to the South Indian 
sacred ceremonies. 

On the 12th the Swami and the party left Batticoloa and reached 
Badulla. Here the Tamilian townsmen gave an address of welcome 
printed in Tamil. While thanking his hosts the Swami spoke at 
some length on the aims and objects of the R. K. Mission in English, 
and his speech was ably translated into Singhalese by a local pleader. 
Swami Avinashananda also gave a separate address in Tamil. 

On the 13th the Swamis reached Newara Eliya, a hill Station 
six-thousand feet above sea-level and lived there as the guests of the 
local Municipal Secretary. Hera the Swamis visiteJ the famous 
Hakgalla (Governmeat Botanical) Gardens and Sita Eliya, the place 
where Sita was kept confined in the Asoka Gardens of Ramayanic 
fame. 

From Newara Eliya the party proceeded to Nawalpetiya and 
thence to Kandy finally reaching Colombo by the end of July. The 
Swamis are expected back to Madras by the first week of August. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘I am the Atman’.” 


Vol. XV] OCTOBER 1928 [No. 6. 


PRAYER 


eftir qrjnsPr Jrrai i 
^ II 

srr^Tilw U’fl? 

’^Rr II 

Oh Mother ! Thou art tho the groat Primal Energy, 
the seat of iulinito strength ; Thou art tho seed of the 
world and illusion Divine ; Thou hast enchanted the 
whole universe, Oh Q-oddess Supreme, by Thy deluding 
charms, and Thyself bestowest salvation in the world, 
when proiMtious ! 

Oh Goddess ! Thou Destroyer of troubles of Thy 
refugees, and the Mother of the universe. Thy mercy bo 
upon all ! Oh Mother, Thou Mistress of the world, and 
Guardian, Thou one lluler of tho movables and the im- 
movables, Thy grace be showered upon all ! 
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SPIlllTUAL TALKS 
OF SAVAMI BRAHMANANDA ^ 

Disciple. — Maharaj, while engaged in the Relief 
Work, I have to labour very hard all the day long; I have 
little or no opportunity to carry on my spiritual practices: 
I find no time at all ; so I do not foci inclined to do such 
work. 

Sioami : — But have you to work like that althrough ? 

D. : — No Sir, for the lirst few days only. 

S. ; — Thou, why do you complain that you find no 
time ? It is the ordinary worldling who is often heard to 
grumble in this strain— that sacular unties s tan 1 in the 
way of spiritual practices. Such iliinsy argument, luy boy, 
does not belit you, a Sadhu ; you have the po,ver of 
Brahmacharya (absolute oontinence) in yon ; you must 
carry on 1)31 h spiritual practices an I miudino dnlics 
simultaneously. Aly idea is thrt you do not possess any 
strong desire at heart for spiritual exorcises ; yon only like 
to pass your lime in vain works, in fuss and merriment ; 
and your plea of shortness of lime is nothing but a lame 
excuse. In Relief Operation tlio first few days may be a 
very busy time for you and I fully appreoiate it ; but this 
state of tlungH does not coiitiuuo for long. Wliit do you 
do then? Wliy do you not carry on your Sadbana at that 
time ? Don’t you feel asliamc 1 to complain in lliis wise 'i 
Fie on thee to grumble ! 

Those who are really incUnod towards Sadhaua do 
perform it under nil circumstances : oidy they do it more 
intensely whenever and wherever the opportunity is more 
favonrahlc. But those who always complain of incon- 
veniences of time and place can never do any progress in 
their life ; they wonder about like a ‘vagabond’ ard spend 
their precious time in vain. 
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Engage yourself heart and soul in Sidhani and be 
plunged in it. Ob, the joy of it! If yon once have a taste 
of that joy, all else will lose their savonr to yon. Then, 
wherever and under whatever circumstances you may 
be placed by IProvidcnco, you will not relish in anything 
else except Sadlian i. True, in the very beginning, jmu 
cannot have that j ty, but believing in the words of yonr 
(jurn, if you pov.-isl in Sadhana for some time, verily, the 
joy of it .shall dcscjtid upon you nn.solicitccl. 

In performing .Tapam and meditation, time and other 
conveniences arc indeed necessary, but Smaran and 
]\ranan (constant rometnhraace an 1 coateinplation of God) 
waits for no such conditions. Whother at work or no, 
this yon can do al ways, even 'whon yon are dining or sit- 
ting alone. Yon must cultivate this habit ; and when- 
ever yen become an adopt in it, know that you have made 
a fair advance in mind toward.-; G)d. And according to 
Sri liamaimja such an uninterrupted 'low of thought is 
called Dbyana (meditation), 

I wonder why you are so much afraid of \vork. 
[Pointing to S vami P.) They are all saintly m.en ; you must 
at once do whatever they ask y.m to do. This will surely 
bring yon good. But if 3'on dis;)boy yon shall never 
m.ako .any spiritual advincement >.vliat-so-cvor. Therefore 
T command yon, my boy, to obey them implicitly and this 
is the sineercst advice that I can give you. Oh, what 
a huge lot of work we had to do under the Divine dispen- 
sation I Even as a Sadhn wo had to be involved in litiga- 
tions and frequently visit the lawyers’ plica seeking their 
legal advice. E.)r all that we cannot say that any evil 
result has over come out of onr works ; for wo knew that 
nil works were His. 

II 

[Seeing a small b.ittlo broken by a monastic disciple 
through inadvcitonco^ Lo I The. bottle is broken; — .ill 
this is very bad habit. With sneh an unsettled mind 
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you work ! Methinks you think of a hundred other 
things while engaged in a work. But secular or sacred, 
nothing great can be achieved with snch an unsteady 
mind. Whether it is a noble undertaking or an humble 
one, it must bo done with the utm )st care and attention. 
And let it be known that those who are steady in secular 
works aro also steady in their s[)iritual exorcises. 

If you desire to do a avork in the right manner, you 
must hold these two great principles in view. In the first 
place you must possess a profound regard for the work 
undertaken, and secondly you must bo quite indifferent to 
the fruit choreof. Then alone can yon do a work in the 
proper way. This is called the secret of Karmayoga. And 
you can avert all disinclination and unpleasantness for 
work if you only consider it as belonging to God. It is 
when you forget this secret that you become diseased in 
mind ; with a diseased mind spiritual unfoldmcnt or 
secular advancomont you can prosper in neither. 

Under the impulse of name and fame, it is indeed 
easier to perform a magiailicout work, but through such 
performance you cannot appraise the value of a man as 
ho really is. In order to do so, you are to e.xamine his 
daily works ; for it is the ordinary actions of a man 
through which the real man in him is revealed unto us. 
Through such actions alone can you know how far the 
man has developed himself in character. A true Karma- 
yogin (selfless worker) would ever lose himself heart and 
soul in any undertaking even though it is one of a most 
inferior kind. He is never actuated by the least desire of 
winning cheap popular applause. 

Who cannot do a work if it is to his own choice ? Where 
then lies the difference between a Karmayogin and an 
ordinary layman ? A Karmayogin must welcome any 
work that may fall to his share and gradually adjust 
himself according to the requirements. Simply doing 
any work again, is not sudicient ; it must be done 
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disinterestedly — in the holy name of the Lord. A Karma- 
yogin must keep three-fourths of his mind fixed in God, 
and with the remaining one-fourth he shall do whatever 
he is to do. If you follow this rule, then alone can you do 
your work in proper manner ; and your mind too shall be- 
come expanded and you shall feel great joy in you. But 
on the other hand, if you go to do a work forgetting God, 
egotism and pride will easily take the better of you, and 
quarrels and dissensions will ensue disturbing the equa- 
nimity^of your mind. Therefore I tell you whether at work 
or not, do never forgot God. And to effect this attitude, 
you must stick to your Bhajanam (spiritual practices) by 
all means. 


SRI KRISHNA AND HIS MESSAGE 

The history of India is but a history of the consecrated lives 
of a galaxy of saints and shining spiritual figures of the land. It 
has ever been the peculiar privilege of the Indian people to 
witness in every phase of their historical evolution an outstand- 
ing personality whose spiritual activities shaped the destiny of 
the country and contributed to the intensification of their cultural 
heritage handed down from hoary antiquity. With the inarch 
of time history is thus repeating itself in every age with added 
light and shade. The present static and somnolent state of 
India is but a replica of the past with slight variations. To-day 
India stands at a cross-road of her eventful career. Time has 
already wrought many a revolutionary change in the outlook of 
Indian life. The darkness of ignorance sits as a mighty incubus 
on the minds of tlic inert masses. Everywhere, deep marks of 
despair and helplessness as well as of a wof III lack of confidence 
in the dynamic strength of Indian culture are writ large 
on the foreliead of the hapless cliildron of tlic soil ;■ — the whole 
atmosphere is filled with a profound sense of humiliation. But 
even in the midst of these crowded misfortunes of modern India, 
it would give us an unfailing inspiration to recall that India that 
has fallen to-day, had had the vitality to give birth to a splendid 
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civilisation, at once original and unicpie in its character, and that 
she was the proud mother of many a luminous pers')nality whose 
achi^;vemcnts in the various realms of human tlionglit are still 
the wonders of the modern world. “ This is ilie ancient land 
whore wisdom made its home before it went into any other 
country, tlie same India whose influx of spirituality is represent- 
ed, as it were, on the material plane, by rolling rivers like 
oceans. TTcre is tlie same India whose soil has been troddoii by 
the feet of the greatest sages tliat over lived. Here first ‘sprang 
up enquiries into tlie nature of man, and into tlie internal world. 
Here first arose the doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and 
hero the higlicst ideas of religion and philosophy have attained 
their culmhiating points*’* In such a land in long past years,- - 
away hack wliere tradition even fails to poop into its gloom, was 
born one of the brightest personalities to fulfil the multifold 
needs of humanity. It was our beloved Sri Krishna — the har- 
binger of peace and harmony, love and righteousness. India was 
then but a congeries of States struggling for i upremacy. The 
long-standing feud between the Kurus and the Pancdialas and 
the bitter animodty prevailing among tlic tlien ruling princes 
of India transfoi*mcd the land into a veritable thoairc of bloody 
warfare. The la-id of rig1it(V)usness became the land of vice and 
unrest. The pitiful cry of the oppressed and the lielploss found no 
ro-ponr.o in the hearts of ' the cudolians of law and order’. The 
laws of innrality were cast to tlie four winds, and tlie tyranny 
and arrogance of many a self-forgetful autocrat, masquerading as 
benevolent monarchi-;m, sti-iintuvl through the land to tlie horror 
and disgust of tlie peace-loving people. Multifarious were the 
sects that broke their iioxds against tlie de.ad walls of fanatici uu 
and ])igotry. hhie country indeed sorely needed the advemt of 
one who would bo a jioi’fec.t synthesis of tlie va>Mcd ideals r)f 
mankind and a fulfilment of tlic complicated problems and needs 
of the age. The liirth of a Saviour was tlierefore awaited with a 
thrill of lireathless expectancy, and the advent of Sri Krishna 
ushered in an era of unprecedented joy and relief to the suffering 
souls. He was born within the prison-bars of Mathura — the 
ea])ita;-city of the tyrant king, Kam a. The elemental fury was 
never more terrifying, and the gloom never more palpable than 
they were at the time of his birth. The .stormy atmosphere wa^ 
in fact symbolic of the profound unucit that agitated the hoarl:-' 
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of the uiillions of India. But the prison-walls were no bar to 
hiin» for the Soul of India eau never be kept confined witliin the 
stony bounds of any earthly dungeon. T^hc wliole nature con- 
spired, as it were, for the safety of the child and all the diabolical 
designs of the Satanic king, Kaiii ia, to crusli liiin ended in a 
huge fiasco. 

It is tile siiinding assurance of t!ie Scriptures that whenever 
this world of {)urs needs an adjustment on tlic spiritual plane, 
Divinity tliat dwells on tlie top-most crest of the spiritual wave 
of humanity incarnates himself for the restoration of order and 
peace in the land. To many an Anglichcd Indian who draws his 
inspiration from the materialism of the We-it, tlio life of Sri 
Krislina would seem to be an incredible mass of mytlis, for it 
lias not yet liad tlie pious sanction of tlie sceptic Ocridentalists ! 
The Brindavan-lecla of Sri Krislma lias particularly licou tlie 
target of trcucliiint and sarcastic criticism at tljc iiaiuls of some 
fastidious moralists, who, in their anxiety to cstablisli their 
position as ‘the upholders of tlie ancient Daitli’, liavo not felt the 
Ica.^t .scrii])lc to paint Sri ICridiiu and hi^ playmatoi as so many 
[irototypcs of Belial, and have gone to the lengtli of damning tlie 
principal actors in the drama of Kurnkshetra as a band of non- 
Aryans wltliout even tlic fainicot tinge of riidimentciry civilisation ! 
Needless to say, the studied ignorance of history as well as the liare- 
faci'd bigotry of the e unthinking eiities have blinded tliem to tlic 
t raiisceiident idealism set up before hunianu'y by the Beauty-lTov 
of Ibhulavaii iu tlie varied fields of his adivily- It must he llie 
!;oo(l luck of the lovers of Truth that vrhile wave ; of con-picst and 
religious fauatieisin, and along with tlu' milhon^ of lives iiud 
glorious sjiirilual movements, have bov’U ^wept away, the message 
of Sri Krishna remains still a living reality. It is oiily to tke 
souse-bound duiiderlioads and pampered wi^ea.uv^ of tlie comm- 
ercial world who are more c.)ncernod witli the gratification (d 
the souses than tlie realisation of the S[)ii'il, tliat it mud evtu' 
uiiuain a sealed hook and au inei)mprtdien ^ihle my.dery ; for wlio 
else than the (dia-te and the pure —one wiio has IrauM'cnded the 
liiiiitations of the senses and become intoxicated witli the love 
divine, (;au ever dare to onior into the sacix^l play-ground of Sri 
Krislina’s s])iritual activities tliat emliody in fact a mo>i sublime 
illustration of “Love Cor love’s sake”? /riio music of his mystic 
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flute is an ever-present reality to every seeker of truth and of 
profound spiritual import to every sincere soul* Srimad Bhaga- 
vatain — one of the monumental works of an Indian genius — 
furnishes a delightful picture of the Easha-dance of Sri Krishna. 
Flute in hand on one beautiful autumnal night when the whole 
nature was steeped in silvery silence, when the fragrant flowers 
were opening up with the sweet kisses of the wooing breeze and 
the gentle Jamuna was singing the glories divine, Sri Krishna — 
the master-musician of the universe, seated himself near the forest 
of Brindavan on the bank of the Jamuna. The dulcet melody 
of the flute rolling out in an unceasing stream of beauty thrilled 
the whole of the charming Arcadia, — kisse l every sense of the 
unwary Gopa-inaidens whose unsophisticated hearts became tense 
with excitement ; an unprecedented yearning seized every heart 
for union with the Beloved. No physical consciousness was there 
to prevent such a union, — heart only spoke to the heart ; and 
all earthly considerations were cast off in that moment of supreme 
spiritual longing. What a treinendous madness — a madness 
that was only witnessed in the sacred lives of Sri Chaitanya and 
Sri Eamakrishna of hallowed memory ; for it hardly comes over 
any other ordinary mortals with the ideas of sex constantly 
boiling within* 

The unique love of the Gopis opened a new chapter in tho 
history of religion ; for it was for the first time in the annals of 
mankind that the ideal of love for love’s sake, work for work’s 
sake and duty for duty’s sake fell upon the soil of India from 
the lips of the greatest of incarnations — Sri Krishna. It solved 
once for all the eternal conflict between the Dualists and the 
Monists — the followers of the Personal and the Impersonal 
aspects of the Lord. Personal God is the highest conception of 
human nature and shall remain a paramount necessity so long as 
different classes of human minds exist on the face of the earth. 
The Gopis in their self-effacing drunkenness of love got beyond 
every form of physical consciousness and tliero came a 
moment when, through madness of spiritual ecstasy, the 
face of every one looked like Sri Krishna and their very 
soul became tinged with the Krishna-colour. What a splen- 
did illustration of the gradual ascent of the human soul from 
the gross to the fine, from the fine to the finer until it merges 
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into the Absolute ! Is it not an unpardonable vanity on the part 
of the blind materialists with the ideas of sex, of name and fame, 
bubbling up every minute in the heart to dare to criticise and un- 
derstand the transcendent love of the Gopis ? The spotless purity 
of the eternally immaculate Suka Deva — the maiden exponent of 
the self-abnegating love of the Gopis, is the only passport to the 
mystic realm of Brindavan. The melodious strain of the divine 
flute is still a living force. “ Within our heart of hearts is the 
forest of Brindavan in which the sacred river of love — ^Jamuna, 
flows lapping with thrills of joy, the bank of bowery lawn where 
Krishna — our soul, with his Gopis — our ensouled mental aspira- 
tions, is performing his ever favourite, never-ending Easha- 
dance.’* The more we realise it the more do we feel elevated on 
a higher spiritual plane. The humanity has forgotten the ideal 
and the world has become the play-ground of the worst instincts 
of human nature. Let us love the Beloved, for by loving Him 
alone can we love our fellow creatures and attain to the oneness 
of human existence. 

The annihilation of the tyrant-king, Kamsa who sucked like 
vampire the life-blood of his people at Mathura and the 
restoration of Ugrasona by Sri Krishna to ‘the throne put a seal 
upon the orgy of tyranny in the land of the Yadavas. With a 
marvellous spirit of non-attachment did the Sannyasin-hero 
snap away the silken tie of the happy association of Brindavan, 
abnegate the pleasures of the crown and jump into the vortex of 
fresli activity. The duties of a mightier import loomed larger 
and larger before his spiritual vision and the golden memories 
of his boyhood could no longer chain him down to the past. 
The complex problems of the then Indian life roused him to a 
vision of a mighty empire to be established on the ashes of 
villany and vice that ran rampant in the country. The clouds 
thickened more and more in the political firmament of India. 
The Pandavas, the most innocent of the Kuru-race were deprived 
of the legitimate share of their kingdom by wily Durj^odhan in 
collusion with some of his powerful satellites. The heart 
of the just and the law-abiding revolted in righteous indignation 
against the inhumanity meted out to the sons of Pandu, and the 
whole hosts of the kings from the Himalayas down to the Cape 
Comorin and from Gandhar to Prag-Yotish participated in this 
27 
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titanic struggle and ranged themselves on one side or the 
other to fight out the issue on the memorable field of 
Kurukshetra* Duryodhan and Arjuna, the two stalwarts of 
the hostile camps hastened simultaneously to the court of Sri 
Krishna at Dwaraka for military assistance in the impending 
struggle. Duryodhan retired satisfied with the invincible army 
of Sri Krishna ; but Arjuna would want nothing — nay, not even 
the rest of humanity on his side save and except the loving 
guidance of Sri Krishna — the greatest of the spiritual heroes. 
The union of the two souls is indeed one of the greatest 
historical events of the past. The accumulated wrongs of the 
Kauravas, tlie organised vandalism of their confreres and, above 
all, the insult and humiliation to which Draupadi — the symbol 
of purity and innocence was subjected,- — the gravest wrong that 
could ever be done to the womanhood of India, all flashed before 
their vision one by one. Sri Krishna and Arjuna foresaw the 
grave possibilities of the coming Armageddon, and the two souls 
mingled in that historic moment into a mighty stream on the 
crest of the Eaivataka, that subsequently poured down upon the 
land in a deluge and swept away the sinful accretions of ages from 
the bosom of India, 

Sri Krishna made a last effort to sound a death-knoll to the 
impending conflict between the two parties and as an accredited 
plenipotentiary of the Panda vas stood before the monster gathering 
of the Kauravas with the message of peace : “Make peace,” said he, 
“0 prince of the Bharat race, with the wise, brave and energetic 
Pandavas, great in learning and self-subjugation. Prom peace 
would proceed happiness to kinsmen and friends, aye my dear, to 
the whole world. The man who having heard the advice of his 
friends followeth it not, is tormented in the end.” His pregnant 
words created a stir and commotion amongst the shining lights of 
the Kaurava assembly, but Duryodhan was not prepared to part 
with even the strip of land covered by the point of a needle. Thus 
the hostility became inevitable and the two armies stood unbutton- 
ed in the field for the final event. It was here in the midst of 
the din and bustle of the army, the clatter and whirr of chariots 
and the neighs and snorts of the excited chargers that Sri Krishna 
sang the Song Immortal — the celebrated Bhagavat Gita, laid bare 
all the mysteries of human existence and chalked out for humanity 
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the paths for final deliverance. Sri Krishna realised that the 
compassion which Arjuna felt for his kinsmen was but an out- 
come of his momentary weakness. The secrets of true Knowl- 
edge, Work and Devotion were unfolded before him one after 
the other, and it was pointed out in a synthetic way that the 
different paths suited , to the different temperaments of the 
struggling aspirants led but to the same goal. Man through 
ignorance has completely identified himself with his body and 
the senses, and thus has become a subject to an interminable cycle 
of births and deaths. But the real Self of man is neither born 
nor susceptible to any change or decay. It is beginningless an^ 
over-existent. “If the weapons can not cut, the fire cannot burn, 
water can not wet and the wind cannot dry.“ It stands death- 
less and ever-efful gent in the midst of endless changes of phenom- 
ena. It is only nescience that creates a dichotomy in what 
would otherwise appear to be a unitary experience. The Karma- 
yogin through perfect desirelessncss, and dedication of all the 
fruits of his actions to the lotus-feet of the Lord, the Jnani by 
dint of his unerring discrimination between the real and the unreal, 
the Noumcnau and the phenoiuenan and the Bhakta by means of 
his unqualified love and absolute dependence upon his Beloved, 
are able to cross the limitless ocean of births and deaths and reach 
the supreme goal of all human aspirations. The teachings had 
their desired effect. The gloom of weakness that gathered before 
the vision of Arjuna was dissipated and he was filliped up to the 
highest pi tell of activity ; for he knew that lie was merely an 
instrument in the hand of the Lord, and no actions, good or evil, 
would bind his soul to the earth. The compunction that over- 
powered his mind in the battle-field sprang up from the predom- 
inance of Tamas ; for the man of Sattva-Guna is equally calm and 
unperturbed in all situations in life — whether it be prosperity or 
adversity. That w^as why Sri Krishna had thundered forth at 
the very outset : — 

irq: \ 

11 

“ III such a strait, whence conies upon thee, 0 Arjuna, this 
dejection, un- Ary anlike, disgraceful, and contrary to the attainmeui' 
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of heaven ? Yield not to unmauliness, 0 son of Pritha ! 
Ill doth it become thee. Cast off this mean faint-heartedness and 
arise, 0 scorcher of thine enemies. ’* 

In these stirring lines lie imbedded in fact the whole message 
of the Bhagavat Gita. Man is the architect of his own destiny. 
It is only the colossal ignorance of the real nature of man that 

has bound him with the shackless of weakness and fear. Never 
did Indians stand more in need of this gospel of strength than 

they do now. It is indeed a pity that the children of the knowers 
of Brahman lie prostrate to-day at the feet of Occidentalism and 
are seized with an undignified fear that once stupefied the sturdy 
mentality of Arjuna in the midst of an impending struggle. It is 
the knowledge of the deathless glory of the soul, which is the 
desideratum of the prsent age ; for it is this knowledge alone that 
shall furnish strength to the drooping soul in every walk of 
life. Indeed, the battle must be fought out in the very depths of 
the human soul ; for then and then alone the cannon-ball shall 
stand as no terror to him and the death will come but as ‘a 
welcome guest to his door*, to 

No other finer words were ever uttered in the whole world 
of scripture. It is quite unworthy of the Indians to stoop 
to weakness and fear while their own forbears did score victory 
through sheer soul-force and indomitable courage. Let every one 
be inspired with the sublime idealism of the Bhagavat Gita and 
nerved to lion’s courage to fight out the grave issues of the 
modern age in the sacred Kurukshetra of his own heart ; for the 
victory is the meed of the brave and the heroic, and not of the 
weak and the faint-hearted. 

The great war of Kurukshetra was fought and won. Evil 
was sacrificed at the altar of Good and the Pandavas came out 
victorious in the deadly conllict. The great task of Sri Krishna 
was done. The kingdom of righteousness was established, and 
order and peace were restored in the realm of unrest and chaos, 
lie harmonised all the confiicting religious systems by placing 
before humanity a comprehensive religious ideal in his immortal 
Song Celestial, — the essence of the Upanishads and the guide to 
the realm of Truth. A perfect specimen of mankind in whom 
the ideals of a Sannyasiii and a householder commingled in 1*1 
beautiful synthesis, and whose whole life was but an illustration of 
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the spirit of renunciation and service, love and disinterested work^ 
he stands for all ages as the ultimate refuge and solace of every 
longing soul. Though acclaimed as the greatest among men by 
the whole host of the Indian princes congregate! at Indraprastha 
for the Bajashuya sacrifice, it was he who voluntarily undertook 
the humblest function of washing the feet of the assembled 
guests ! What a sweet and harmonious blending of all the aspects 
of an ideal life in Sri Krishna — the teacher of humanity ! “Blessed 
indeed is he who has learned to worship him with the flowers of 
faith, regard and love ; for he is the soul of the entire cosmos and 
has given us the best and the most universal religion." He has 
brought out and popularised the grand truths of the Upanishads as 
an exponent of the Keligion Eternal whose broad nature stands 
unparalleled amongst all the religions of the world. May the 
blessings of Sri Krishna alight upon us and enable us to follow 
the path oE truth and work out the sacred mission of our race 
for which we are born in this Punyabhumi — India, the blessed 
land of the East. 


IDEAL OF LIFE 
By Brahmachari Srish Ghaitanya 

Man is tlio most perfect of all creatures, occupying the highest 
rung in the scale of creation. In liiin there is tlie divine aspect as 
well as the animal instinct. Altliough man, in common with the 
animal creation possesses the natural propensities of eating, sleeping 
and procreation, ho differs from them in one im])ortant respect. This 
is reason or the power of discrimination. Through a proper use of this 
power man can approach God, visualize Him, nay even become one 
witli Him, while an improper use of it loads him imperceptibly to tho 
nadir of moral turpitude. From tho carliosb of times this creation 
has been the object of ])ovcopfcion to both man and beast ; but while to 
tho boast nothing appealed and it remained quite contented, man grew 
restless under tlio impact of an inner urge for wider and greater out- 
look and thirsted for more knowledge, lie began to question within 
himself : “What islall this ? Is there any one at its back ?“ Those and 
Juany such questions began to crop up from within and troubled him 
day and night. By observation ho found out that tho external phenomena, 
though apparently various and separate, were not only not unconnected 
but wonderfully systematised and well- regulated. And their uniformity 
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and unerring regularity revealed to him the existence of a grand 
scheme. Turning his attention inward he discovered through intro- 
spection the same kind of regularity and uniformity and the same 
purpose dominating the mental phenomena. And the results arrivold at 
by those observations mado him more and more inquisitive. More 
doubts sprang up in liis mind and once again ho began to cogitate 
within himself ; “Who is at tlio back of all those ])henomona, mental 
and physical ?” And the answer came forth from within: “There 
must be a person or force at the back of this universe ; and it must be 
discovered.” 

As a result of those unceasing speculations two enquiries were 
started, — one directed to the physical world and the other to the mind. 
The former enquiryl ended in the discovery of certain truths which 
revealed to man that nature was the depositary of all beauty. He was 
fascinated by this captivating beauty of nature and lost sight of the 
object of his search. This sense of beauty took possession of his mind 
and it created in him a strong and uncontrolable desire for sense- 
enjoyment. It made him selfish, and ho dived deej) into the vortex of 
sense-pleasures and completely lost himself in tlio eddies thereof. Surely 
this was a moral death to his noble enterprise. And lo ! to-day tlieso truths 
about external phenomena liave proved a veritalo nionaco to the humanity 
at largo in as much as they have become deadly engines of destruction at 
the hands of the ‘civilised nations’ of the world. Those material achieve- 
ments which ouglit to have boon directed towards the unfoldment of tlio 
divine mystery, Iiave in the name of progressive science gained a mas- 
tery over the spiritual sense of men and gone so far as to question tlio 
very existence of God. Thus the seeker stiiiriblod upon the oxtoruals of 
the phenomenal world and could not proceed towards the ultimate ])rin- 
ciplo — the Noumonon and thus the flood-gate of spiritual life was locked 
for him. 

But the other ciKiuiror threaded quite a dillorcnt course. Ho abs- 
tracted himself altogethoi’ from the panorama of nature’s beauty and 
slowly and steadily began the introspective analysis of his mental ])honom. 
ona. But to his utter surprise and disapi)ointinont lie found that liis 
mind was the most turbulofit and unyielding factor constantly ready as 
t wore to frustrate tlio noble aspiration of his heart, lie found also that 
its nature was to drag liim always outward througli the senses to death. 
But his higher nature lying dormant within revealed itself and iin- 
])olled him to be patient and to persevere. Thus after many a hard 
struggle the mind booarae docile and friendly and lie was vouchsafed a 
faint glimpse of the great truth for which ho had struggled so much. 
He did not slop there but strove on and on until, after many a severe 
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ordeal, he reached a positive state of Consciousness where neither 
the mind nor the intolloot could penetrate. It was then that the mystery 
of the universe was revealed to him and the doubts and the knots of his 
lieart were now all gone. His search after truth was thus crownedwith 
suoooss. He now proclaimed to the humanity at largo that God is tlie 
underlying principle of this mysterious creation, and nothing but an 
intimate knowlege of Him can solve the problems of human life and 
bestow eternal peace and happiness on the tliirsting soul. With the 
clarion call he proclaimed : 

pi 

II 

<w?i: I 

5iFi: 'i?sn II 

“Hear, ye cliildron of Immortal Bliss, yo residents of region cele- 
stial 1 I have found the Ancient One Who is beyond all darkness and 
effulgent as the burning sun. Knowing Him alone, yo shall be saved 
from death once for all; for there is no other way than tliis for the 
attainment of Bliss Eternal.” This is in fact the highest ideal o £ 
human life. 

This is tlio message that the Bishis of India delivered to the world 
and the seers of all countries and of all ages have one and all echoed the 
same. The avatars, the mangods,— Rama, Krislina, Buddha. Mahomet, 
Chaitanya an I others bad no other message than this. Christ’s ex- 
hortation to his disciples to seek the kingdom of heaven instead of ‘these 
things’ which the ‘nations of tho earth’ hanker after points to the same 
ideal. Sri Krishna, the unique charioteer-guide of Arjuna proclaimed 
in the battle-field of Kuruk shetra that in Godlalone tho ultimate refuge 
is to be sought and tliat by his graco alone supremo peace can bo 
attained. The latest of those mangods, Sri Ramakrishna whoso voice 
is still ringing in our ears and whoso ‘living testimony’ are still with us 
declared tho very same message : ‘‘God alone is real and Ho is to be 
realised first.” 

An examination of tho world itself loads but to tho same conclu- 
sion. Is not this entire creation perishable ? Do we not see tho seal of 
death imprinted on all things ? Will our dear ones, son and wife live 
for ever ? Will our beautiful houses, the palaces replete with enchanting 
decorations exist for over? Will this name and fame after which we 
run so madly follow us after death ? Will this our beloved body which 
wo so tenderly nurture last for ever ? Rightly does the poet Grey speak 
out the truth in his Elegy — 
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“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

All that wealth and all that boauty ever gave, 

Await alike the inevitable liour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

To death everything must be reduced and to it every one is equal, 
rich or poor, king or beggar. Death brings us all to the same level. 
The most autocratic monarch or Napoloan or Alexander, the most 
powerful government with its.vast naval and military resources and its 
deadly machine guns — all shrivel into nothingness before the majesty 
of His power. Our thousand and one crooked diplomacies can not save 
us from “the inevitable hour”. But there is one transcendent ‘Reality 
which is constant and is beyond the phenomena of change and death; 
and It is God. If we can once roach Him, there shall bo then no more 
fear, no more death, no more destruction. Ha is therefore our goal and 
ideal. 

But unless some idea of the nature of God is formed it is not poss- 
ible for man to worship Him. Therefore sue) i questions as — What is the 
nature of God ? How is lie is to ho realised? — naturally crop up in the 
minds of men. The Rishis of India, according to the extent of tlieir 
spiritual ox])oriencos have described God as Sachchidananda, Some 
have realised Him as Existence Absolute, having neitlior birtli nor 
death. lie is unchangeable and therefore permanent; some others have 
realised God as the one Fountain-head of Knowledge Absolute, intensely 
bright and dazzling. ‘‘He is self-clTulgont : the sun does not shine 
there, nor the moon and the stars ; not oven the lightnings, much less 
this fire. When He shines, everything shines after him; by his light all 
this is lighted.” “If ho is known everything else becomes known. He 
is Omniscience,” Others again have realised Him as Bliss Absolute, 
the Source of all joy, being ever happy and cheerful. To them this 
Bliss is Brahman ; and of this Bliss, these creatures are verily born; by 
Bliss they live and into Bliss again they depart. They have further 
declared that God incarnates himself in every ago for the good of the 
world — to protect the holy and punish the wicked. Thus we find tliat 
God is Existence- Knowledge- Bliss Absolute. Those are the throe aspects 
of God; and the aspirant can attain to Him througli the realisation of 
any of those three as])octs of the Lord. 

Such a benign Providence is not the monopoly of a particular sec- 
tion of hunanity. “God is everybody's own,” said Sri Ramakrishna “as 
the moon is every child’s. Everybody has an undisputed right to pray 
to Him; out of his grace he manifests himself to all that call upon Him.” 
He is the father and mother of all and as such everyone has a right to 
go to Him. Even the most wicked and the wretched have access to God 
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and can worsliip Him; Ho makes no distinction whatsoever between 
the rich and the poor, the higliand the low, man and woman, tlio touch- 
ables and the ‘untouchables’, the learned and the unlearned, the white 
and the coloured. T\\q Ramayamit the Bhajaoatam and other Pouranio 
scriptures of the Hindus have gono asto]) further; for according to them 
not only man alone but oven animals are entitled to call ui^on the Lord: 
for He loves all alike. 

But can a man, limited both physically and montatly realise the 
Unlimited ? The Upauishad declares that through his grace alone ho 
can be known, and not by any other means. “This Atman,” it says, 
“can not bo attained by the study of the Vedas, nor by intellect, nor 
oven by much learning of the sacred scriptures. lie is known only by 
tlioso to whom Ho chooses to reveal Himself. ”So says Sri Krishna in the 
Bliagavat Gita: “By His grace alone, Arjuna, thou shalt attain supreme 
jieaco— the eternal abode.” His grace is therefore ciseutial in realising 
Him. But some ]n‘oparatory spiritual exorcises arc of indisponsablo 
necessity to become the recipient of His grace. The Upanishads style 
them as “Tapas” (spiritual iiracticos) and make it distinctly clear that 
this is necessary so far as it serves to i)urgo the mind of the aspirant 
of all its impurities, of the little ogo that binds iiini down to the frail- 
ties that flesh is heir to. For Ho is al)solutcly free and unconditioned 
and ‘beyond Tapas’. Therefore although Tapas has no absolute value, it 
is essential for the iiuritication of the mind. As t]\3 Sruti tolls us : “God 
cannot bo attained by him who does not refrain from sins and whose 
senses are not restrained. Nor can Ho bo realised by one wlio lias not 
attained niontal oquilibrium. But he who has a strong discrimination, 
is over i)ure and has controlled his mind readies that goal from whoso 
bourn no traveller returiietli. Verily, Ho reveals Himself to a pure 
mind.” Hence tlie necessity of Tapas. And for this, four paths are 
mentioned in tlio scri])tiircs — Eaja Yoga, Jnana Yoga, Karma Yoga and 
Bhakti Yoga. 

The Rajayogin in trying to realise his goal restrains liis Chitta — • 
(the Manas, tlio Buddhi, and Ahainkara) from taking various forms or 
Vrittis. And for tliis purjioso ho adoiits an eight! old moans of Yama^ 
Niyama, etc. The Jnanayogin on the other hand does not take cognisance 
of this world which he considers to bo but an outcome of Maya (Ignor- 
ance). Ho resorts to the patli of discrimination and works towards 
a positive state of Consciousness by an elimination of what is unreal 
until at last he gazes upon the very face of the Reality. 

The Karmin realises his ideal through work; for no man can live for 
a moment without work. But the fruits of this Karma lie should con- 
secrate to the feet of the Lord; otherwise they thenisolvos will bo the 
28 
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veritable source of bondage in the world. So did Sri Krishna point out to 
his ‘dear one’: — “Do thou, 0 Arjuna, always perform actions which are 
obligatory without attachment; — by performing action without attach- 
ment, one attains to the highest.*’ Thus it is that disinterested work 
alone terminates tlie cycles of birth and death and leads the Karmayogin 
to the highest state of realisation. 

A Bhakta worships God as the embodiment oT bliss eternal and es- 
tablishes a sweet relationship with Him according to the nature of his 
own mental aspiration. A spirit of complete self-abnegation comes 
over him, for the devotee dedicates everything to God ; — even his body 
mind and all his near and dear ones. “Bhaktiyoga”, says SriJiama- 
krishna, “is specially adapted to Kaliyiiga. This is the Yu^adharma , — 
the way best suited to man in the present ago.” 

These are the four principal ways of Sadhana embodied in tlie 
scriptures for the realisation of the Truth Absolute. It is, however, 
not to be understood tliat they are absolutely independent of one 
another but they are inter-related. They are differently named only 
because of the predominance of the particular feature i)rosont in each of 
them ; but none can take to them without the help of a proper Guru 
(spiritual guide). For many are the pitfalls that a man has to cross 
before reaching his goal. It is indeed very hard to find out such a 
guide ; But when the spiritual yearning becomes intense God Himself 
procures for the devotee everything that is needed for the fruition of 
his spiritral aspiration. 

It should therefore bo our unfailing endeavour not to allow our- 
selves to be entangled in the meshes of the objects of sonso-enjoymonfc, 
but advance inward in search of the Truth until the goal is reached. 
Wo should never lose sight of the fact that to bo born as man is a rare 
privilege, which should never be abused but be turned to good 
account. The Rishis of India — than whom none else in this world 
have understood and solved the problem of life so well — have said; 
“If a man realises God hero, there is the everlasting life for him ; but i* 
he fails, only destruction will await him.” Lot us keep these glowing 
words always fresh in our minds and mould our life accordingly. Let 
us once more remember the triumphant call of the Rishi : “Knowing 
Him alone. Ye shall bo saved from death once for all.” 

“Arise, awake and stoj) not till the goal is reached.” 



THE AWAKENING OF KUNDALINI ^ 

By Dr. A. B. S- Sujidaravi Bhishak 

*‘Th0 rousing of the Kundalini is the one and only way to attain- 
ing Divino Wisdom, supor-conscious perception, realisation of the 
Spirit’ —SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

Kundalini is described as a Shakti like a thread in the lotus and 
resplendent having its seat in the Muladliara and it is the mightiest 
manifestation of creative power in the body. Sometimes it is described 
to be bright as fire and possessing the heat of many suns. It is also 
generally described as a serpent coiled up three and half times round 
the Lingam and sleeping abos-o the Kanda which is described to be four 
fingers in lengtli and breadth and corresponds to a i)osition two fingers 
below the penis and two fingers above the anus. While asleep it takes 
hold of its tail witli its mouth and closes the way to the Brahma- 
randhra at Brahmadvara — tlie lowest end of the Sushumna. And the 
rousing up of this Kundalini from its deep slumber and raising it 
through the Brahmanadi to the higliest centre the Sahasrara, and 
making it stay tliere permanently, when the aspirant becomes a Jivan- 
mukta, is the highest aim of a Yogin. During the passage of the 
Kundalini through the Sushumna to the Sahasrara, it gathers more 
strength from the different centres, through which it passes. Further 
as the Kundalini ascends from centre to centre, layer after layer of the 
mind, as it were, opens up and this universe is perceived by the Yogin 
in its causal form and when the Kundalini reaches the Ajna Chakra, 
Divino Knowledge comes to the Yogin. And when it reaches the 
Sahasrara the Yogin is said to attain the super-conscious state or 
Samadhi. In this state the Yogin booomos unconscious of this world 
and remains so until the Kundalini returns to its abode. 

Before going into the details of the awakening of this Power, it 
will bo indispensable to have an elementary knowledge of that portion 
of the Tantric Anatomy which deals with the part of the human system 
that is affected with this practice. The first essential thing is to have 
an idea of the six Chakras or Padmas as termed in the Tantras. Going 
up from the lowest, they are named serially as Muladliara, Svadhishtana, 
Manipura, Anahata, Visuddha and Ajna. These Padmas or lotuses are 
said to hang like beads along the Sushumna Nadi with their faces 
downwards. 

The first of those is Muladliara, the name of which is derived 
from its being the original abode of the Kundalini (Mula-ropt ; adhar--. 
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the support). It is said to bo triangular in shapo and is situated in 
the midmost portion of the body with the apox downwards. Muladhara 
is situated 2 fingers’ breadth below the base of the sexual organ and 2 
fingers’ breadth above tljo anus. Prithvi is the Tattvam of this Chakra, 
whicli is of yellow colour. There are four forms of bliss in coinci- 
dence with the four petals this lotus is supposed to consist of vh., 
Yogananda, Paramananda, Sahajananda and Vii’ananda and four letters 
namely, Va. Sha, S/ia and Sa. In the centre of the lotus is Svayainbhu 
Lingam, which is of a ruddy brown colour. At the base of the Lingam 
^s the opening of the end of Chitra Nadi which is called the Brahma- 
dvara or the door of the Brahman. Througli this door only the 
Kundalini ascends. The presiding Deity is Brahma. 

Tlie next Chakra is Svadhisthana, which means one’s own place. 
It is situated at the base of the sexual organ, below the navel. It is a 
six-potalled lotus corresponding to wliich there are six qualities namely 
credulity, suspicion, disdain, delusion, false-knowledge, pitilessness and 
six letters namely Ba, Bha, Ma, Ya, Ba and La. The Tattwa of this 
Chakra is Aj) (water) and this Chakra is of white colour. In it are 
the Devatas, Maha Vishnu, Lakshini and Sarasvathi within tlie 
semi-circular space in tlie pericarp. In front resides the Lord, Yaruna. 
The presiding Deity is Vishnu. 

The third centre is Manipura, wliich means full of rays, the name 
being derived from the Bhakti shedding lustre at this centre. It is 
situated above tlie last at a distance of 8 digits, and in the region of the 
navel. Tejas is tlie Tattva of this Cliakra. It has ten gunas and 
ten letters in coincidence with the ton petals that this lotus is said to 
consist of. The gunas are shame, ficklesnoss, jealousy, desire, laziness 
sadness, ignorance, aversion, disgust and fear. The letters are Da, 
Dha, Na, Ta, Thah, Da, Dlia, Pa, Pa and Pha. This is red in colour^ 
which is an asti’al image seen by the Yogins. Within this lotus is the 
triangular-shaped Agnimandalam. This region which is solar is said 
to absorb, as if drinking, the nectar or ambrosia which is being con- 
stantly shed from the region of the Chandramandalam in the Sahasrara 
The presiding Deity is Rudra. 

The fourth in the series is Anahata, where the Kundalini passes 
in the manifestation of sound in virtue of which the term Anahata is 
given to this Centro. It is situated 10 digits above from Manipura in 
the region of the heart. This should not he confounded with the 
heart lotus. It has 12 letters and 12 qualities corresponding to the 
12 petals that this Chakra is supposed to consist of. The twelvo 
qualities are hope, care or anxiety, endeavour, selfishness, hypocrisy, 
rancour, conceit, discrimination, covetousness, duidicity, indecision, 
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and rogret. The 12 letters are Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha, Nga, Cha, Chha, Ja, 
Jha, Nya, Ta, Tlia. It is of smoky colour and the Tattwa is Vayu. The 
presiding Deity is Isha, Overlord of the first three Chakras. 

Visuddha is the fifth lotus, which is situated at the lower end of 
the throat at a distance of 10 digits above from Anahata. Visuddha 
means place of purity. It has 16 petals corresponding to which there 
are 16 gunas and 16 letters. The sixteen letters are from *A* to the end 
of the vowels. It is of white culourand the Tattwa is Akasa. The Deity 
is Mahoswara. Within this lotus there is a triangular region within 
which is Shiva known as Arddhanarislivara. Near Shiva is Shakti 
Shakini dressed in yellow garb. 

The next and the sixth Cliakra is Ajna ; it is a lotus of two white 
petals between the eyebrows on wliieh are the white letters Ha and 
Ksha. This is also called Paramakula and Muktatrivoni. It is of ruby 
colour and the presiding Deity is Sadasiva. The Tattwa of this Chakra is 
the subtle mind with four divisions namely Manas, Buddhi , Cliitta and 
Ahamkara. Within this lotus is tlie Tejoraaya Lingam in the form of 
Pranava. It is here that the Yogin at the time of his final exit from 
the stage of this world, places its Prana, and enters the supreme 
primordial Dova (Purana Purusha). 

Thus we have understood something about the six Chakras. 
There is yet another Chakra which is the highest, and is situated in 
the top centre of the head. The letter is OM. The colour is that of 
one croro suns’ light. The presiding deities are all the devatas and 
one’s own Guru. So far for Cliakras. Now wo shall try to under- 
stand something al)out Nadis. 

Of the 72,000 Nadis said to spread over tlie whole human system^ 
fourteen are important. They are Ida, Pingala, Sushumna, Saraswati, 
Varuni, Kuhu, Sankhini, Payasvini, Alambusa, Gandhari, Pusha, 
Hastijhiva, Yasavini and Visvodari. Of these, the first throe are 
specially important, namely Ida, Pingala and Sushumna. 

Of the latter three Nadis, the Sushumna extends from the Mula- 
dhara to the twelve-potalled lotus in the pericarp of the Saliasrara and 
runs through the interior of tlie Morudanda-the spinal column. With- 
in tlio Sushumna is Vajrini Nadi within which is Chitra. The interior 
of the latter is called Brahma Nadi. The opening of the Chitra is 
called Brahmadvara, through which the awakened Kundalini 
ascends. 

Ida (Moon) and Pingala (Sun) take their origin at Muladhara 
from the Kanda and meet Sushumna hero in virtue of which this place 
is called Yuktatriveni, This is allegorically hinted in the PuratUiiS as. 
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Prayag, the place of meeting of the three sacred rivers — Ganga (Ida), 
Yamuna (Pingala) and Sarasvati (Sushumna). The Ida and Pingala 
are the left and right sympathetic cords respectively on each side of 
the ‘Tiery” Sushumna and they go straight along the Sushumna on 
either side of it up to the Ajna Chakra. Here they form themselves 
like a pair of scissors, enter Sushumna making a plainted knot of three 
and then separating themselves go to both the nostrils each going to the 
opposite nostril of its origin, t.c., the Ida takes its origin near the right 
scrotum and crossing itself at the Ajna Chakra goes to the left nostril, 
and similarly the Pingala on the other side. The plaited knot of 
Ida, Pingala and Sushumna at the Ajna Chakra is termed Mukta- 
triveni. 

As already noticed the awakening of Kundalini is the most im- 
portant practice in Yoga without which success in Yoga cannot be 
achieved and without knowing which no man can claim himself as a 
true Yogin. By knowing this one becomes a Jivan-mukta, liberated in 
this birth. The awakening of Kundalini is a very groat thing and the 
aspirant gains for every step he advances. 

The chief symptoms of the rousing of Kundalini are a good 
appetite and diminution of excretions, healthy complexion, bodily 
vigour, hearing of all sorts of internal sounds called Nadas. An as- 
pirant leading the life of a strict Brahraacharin with a very moderate 
and nutritious diet, is said to obtain perfection within 45 days* steady 
practice. By this practice the impurities of the Nadis are first puri- 
fied, and the aspirant is not perisliable like ordinary mortals. One 
thing to be noticed liero is that when Kundalini ascends, the lower 
limbs become cold as well as other bodily parts which it has passed 
through in succession. But the upper part of the body will bo lustrous 
and warm. 

Mainly there are two ways of awakening this Kundalini. The 
one is by repeating the mystic Melana Mantram. Melana moans joining. 
This Mantram is a power which is thouglit-movemont vehicled by and 
expressed in speech and is identical with the manifested Sabda 
Brahman. As Kundalini is both light (Yotirmayi) and Mantram 
(Mantra-may i), the Japam or repetition of Mantram is used in the 
process of rousing the sleeping “Serpent Power” who lies coiled up at 
the sacral plexus (Muladhara), the lowest point of the vertebrate 
column. Its object is the rousing and ultimate mergence of the Kundalini 
Shakti in Puruslia when Samadhi is attained. This Kundalini is the in- 
dividual bodily representative of the groat cosmic power which creates 
and sustains the universe. In short both Shiva and Shakti are Con- 
sciousness ; the former is the changeless static aspect of Consciousness 
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and Shakti is the kinetic aspect of the same Consciousness. Thus when 
this individual Shakti manifesting as the individual Consciousness 
(Jiva) is merged in the Consciousness of the Supreme Shiva (Atraa), tlie 
world for such a Jiva is destroyed and liberation is attained. Since 
this Mantraui is the key to this practice, it is kept profoundly secret by 
the Masters and is given only to the deserving initiates. The 
superiority of this Melana is indescribable when it is said tliat it is 
not obtained even after hundred births and wlien a Yogin leading a 
solitary life, gets this Mantram from his Guru’s mouth, then ho surely 
obtains psychic powers as mentioned in various Yoga and Tantra lit- 
eratures. As this Mantram is to be obtained from a comiwtont Guru, 
we shall leave its discussion and proceed with the next one which is 
popular. 

The second method of arousing tlio Kundalini is what is called 
Sakti-Chalana in which a spiralino movement of the abdominal muscles 
from left to right and right to loft is made, being accompanied by a 
process of inhalation and the union of Prana and Apana. In practising 
this, two things are most essential, namely Saraswathi Chalana and 
the Kumbhaka. Of those, Saraswathi Chalana is described as 
follows : — 

When the breath is passing through the Ida or loft nostril, this 
practice sliould bo commenced. Assuming the Padmasana one should 
inhale with force so that the breath goes 16 indies inside, 4 inches in 
excess of the usual 12 inches. Then tlio Yogin should bind the Sara- 
swatlii Nadi by the breath thus inhaled and by means of both the 
bands, having one hand on each side, should firmly hold together both 
his ribs near the navel and should stir up Kundalini by stirring the 
abdomen from right to left for nearly 4B minutes fearlessly. By this 
the Saraswathi is thrown out into vibration. This should be done 
every day. By this, various diseases of the abdomen are cured. Wlion 
the Saraswathi is thrown out into vibration it acts on the Kundalini 
and causes it to awake from its deep slumber. 

The next thing to be discussed is Kumbhaka. For tliis a special 
posture named Vajrasana is to be known. One heel should be placed 
below the navel and the other lioel above the former. Then the aspirant 
should ait with his body, neck and liead erect. This is Vajrasana. Now 
the Kumbhaka is to be studied. There are various Kumbhakas, but 
that whicli is roquriod for us is Bhastliri, about which we shall now 
discuss. 

Seated in Padmasana, the aspirant having closed his mouth should 
exhale with care tlirougli the Suryanadi. Then he should inhale with 
a little speed so that thoPranal goes down to the navel. Then exhalation 
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and inhalation should be done often as the bellows of a smith, 
/.c., keeping the air stufifed within the body and then letting it out 
entirely. When the belly is full of Vayu, Kumbhaka or restraint of 
breath should be performed by pressing the nostrils with the fingers. 
The main thing to be noticed is the way of breathing, i.e., just like the 
bellows of a smitli quickly. By this the gastric fire is increased and 
the Yogin gets the power of floating in water. Further the more import- 
ant result of tliis practice is the destroying of phlegm whicli closes the 
mouth of Brahmanadi and piercing of the Grantliis, namely Brahma- 
granthi, Vishnugrantlii and Eudragranthi. 

Having studied about the adjuncts of tlie Shakti Chalana, we shall 
go into the details of rousing the Kundalini by Shakti-Chalana. 

Sitting in tlio Vajrasana, the Kanda (Navel) should be slowly beat- 
en with both the feet by holding them near the ankles. Then the Bhast- 
rika Kumbhaka sliould bo performed as described above. The stomach 
should be contracted by which the Sun wliich is there, is also contract- 
ed, on account of which the Kundalini is roused from its deep sleep 
and rises up with a hissing noise as an enraged serpent. 

Having aroused the Kundalini it should be taken through tlio 
various Chakras to the Sahasrara. Jt should never bo allowed to wait 
on its way anywliero, but led onwards. At times like a fierce serpent 
beaten with a stick, tliis Kundalini will rush up with a tremendous 
force and as there is always much danger in such a strong onrush it 
should bo very carefully guarded against. When the Kundalini is being 
raised and made to pierce through the various Chakras, the Sadhaka 
experiences a kind of bliss and power at each centre. As the Kunda- 
lini roaches each Cliakra, the lotus opens out and lifts its flowers 
upwards. 

The Kundalini on its onward march through the Sushumna will 
cai*ry with it only the surplus and separable energy from the various 
centres on its way, while blessing thorn in return. Just as a traveller 
to a distant country takes rest in inns on his way, tlie Kundalini 
should be made to stop at various centres to add fresh energy to it. 
For this purpose various Bandhaiun or restraints are mentioned in the 
Yoga Sastra, wliich should be practised according to the stage of ascend- 
ency of the Kundalini along the Sushumna. For the practice of the 
Bandhanas, the Brahmanadi is divided into three parts from tlie 
Muladhara to the Brahmarandhara. The first region is between the 
Muladhara and the Manipura and the second between the Manipura 
and the Visuddha, while the third is from the latter to the Sahasrara^ 
The Bandhanas are named Mulabhandha, Udyanabhandha and 
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Jalandharabandha in coincidence with the three resting places in the 
three regions, namely Miiladliara, Manipura and Visuddha. 

Of these, we shall study about the first Bandhana, namely 
Mulabhandana which literally moans tlie restriction of the Muladhara. 
By practising this Bandliana the Apaiia is raised up, which after 
rising upwards roaches the sphere of Agrii, whose flame now grows 
long. Then Apana and Agni mingle together with Prana, wiieii they 
are in a heated state. Now, on account of tliis fiery state of the Agni 
the sleeping Kiindalini is roused, which rises like a serpent beaten 
with a stick. Then the Kiindalini enters the hole of Brahmanadi 
making a hissing noise. Therefore Yogins should practise this Mula- 
bhandana daily, which is as follows : — 

Assuming an erect posture, the anus has to bo contracted to an 
unusual degree and as an aid tlio heels of both the legs must be press- 
ed against it ; while doing so the Apana Vayu must be drawn 
upwards with mental effort. The Prana should bo taken in and press- 
ed down, so that both the Prana and Apana meet at Muladhara. This 
meeting is also explained in soma literatures as Nada and Bindu. 
Added to these the mind is to bo concentrate 1, when the Apana Vayu 
will give Nadijnyanam. Then as explained above, the sleeping 
Kiindalini is awakened and raised along the Brahma Nadi. 

After leaving the Muladhara centre the Kiindalini passes through 
tlio Svadhisthana to tlie Manipura gathering all the energies in the 
Svadhisthana and invigorating and enriching itself with those energies. 
When the Kundalini readies the Manipura the next Bandhana namely 
Udyanabhandha should ha porformod. The na’.no Udyana is derived 
from root Ud which moans to fly up. As such by this Bandhana the 
Kundalini is made to fly up with good vigour through the Sushumna- 
In order to perforin the Udyanahandha all the nerve currents are to be 
collected at the Manipura. Having seated himself in Lhe Vajra posture 
the aspirant should breathe in hard thereby taking the Prana down to 
the navel. Then by contracting and drawing the walls of the abdomen 
round the navel towards tho back, it should bo held tightly in that 
position without allowing any energy to go below. Meanwhile tho 
Kundalini should bo drawn up with a strong mental effort. By this 
the Kundalini is mado to fly up straight to the Visuddha centre crossing 
the Anahata. The other effects of this Bandhana are good complexion, 
health and vigour. 

The next Bandhana is Jalandhava. This acts on tho networks of 
nerves around the Visuddha centre. Therefore a lot of currents run- 
ning hither and thither around this Chakra should be gathered and 
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confined before they can be united to the Kundalini, on its onward 
march. The Jalandharabandha is practised thus : — 

Sitting in Vajrasana the chin sliould bo bent and firmly pressed 
against the chest at a distance of about 1 indies from the heart and 
the breath stopped. At the same time the pit of the stomach should 
be contracted and drawn against the top of the spine opposite to it. 
Then the Kundalini should be pushed up by the mental oparatio.i of 
lifting as before. By this the glands above the tliroat secrete, whidi 
the Yogins stylo as Amritasrava. In tliis Bandhana the act of squeez- 
ing is done. It is roquii’od in this practice that the gullet should be 
drawn, which is done by exhausting the lungs, wlion tlie external air 
presses the gullet in owing to the decrease in pressure of the air inside 
the lungs. When the nock is tightened whereby the energy is confin- 
ed tliero, the Kundalini is pusliod up to the Sdiasrara through the 
Ajna Chakra, with tlio help of tlio will. Thus the raising of the 
Kundalini to the J^ahasrava is completed. 

As already stated, above all is the lotus of a thousand petals 
known as Sahasrara wherein is the Supreme Shiva Himself wlio is 
identical witli the Brahman of the Vedas, the nature of which is Sat- 
Chit-Auanda (Existence- Knowledge- Bliss Absolute). It is the union of 
the Shakti (Kundalini Shakti) with Para Shiva or in otherworda tho 
realisation of the identity of tho Jiva with Brahman, which is said to 
bo tho aspirant’s goal. Hence the Kundalini which has been led from 
the Muladliara all tlio way to tho Sah israra sliould he united with 
this Para Shiva, when tho aspirant enjoys haatitudo itself. In tho 
awakening of the Kundalini it is descrilia I as female having three 
stages of life, namely when it is in tho awakened state, it is in tho 
Knrnari (girl) stage, when it roaches tlio Anahata, it is in tho Yosliib 
(woman-hood) stage and when it is in the Sahasrara, it is in tho Pafci- 
vrata (under coverture) stage. 

AftvSr the Kundalini has been led to the Sahasrara it does not 
always stop there hut tends to return to its original abode, Ijiberation 
is not gained by merely awakening and loading tho Kundalini to tho 
Sahasrara, but only wlien She pormauontly stays in the Sahasrara with 
Her Lord. An aspirant should make every effort to make this Shakti 
have a permanent stay with Her Pati, Sadasiva in tho Sahasrara, when 
the Kiuulalini becomes a Pativrata. Tlion the aspirant forgetful of all 
in the v/orld becomes a Jivan-mukta and enjoys the final beatitude and 
Self-consciousness. 



THE ELEPHANT SET FREE* 

By Swami Atulananda 

Harkon well, yo groat ascetcis, worshippers of Hari, the Lord of 
grace, for now I will relate to you an ancient story. Hearing this story 
your hearts will melt in devotion for Him wlioso glories surpass all 
human speech. 

And the ascetics bowing their assent listened attentively. Then 

the auspicious Suka spoke 1: — 

In former times, O ascetics, in a previous world-cycle, there live d 
a mighty monarch, Indradyumna by name. His territories spread over 
the four corners of the earth, and liis wealth was unlimited. And for 
his justice ho was loved and revered by all his subjects. 

Now, one day when the king was already advanced in years, 
looking upon his children and grand-childron, he tliought, “Great power 
have I enjoyed and vast wealth and the best this world has to offer. 
Now lot mo spend my last years remembering Him wlio is the Giver 
of all good. Let mo renounce all worldly concerns, and with my mind 
concentrated on Ilari I shall hereafter forever dwell in His abode.” 

Consequently the king abdicated his sovereign power, and placing 
his oldest son on the throne adopted the ascetic life. In a small her- 
mitage, nestled in a forest on the slope of a vast mountain, Indradyumna 
lived in solitude worshipping the Lord. His daily ablutioiH ho perform- 
ed in a sacred stream flowing near his cottage, and seabed under a tree 
lie practised self-control and various religious disciplines to subject the 
passions of the flesh. And with it all lie observed the vow of silence. 

Now it came to pass tliat one day tiie highly renowned sage Agastya 
came to the liormitago with his disci])los. Being a Bralimin and accustom- 
ed to respect and honour whorovor ho appeared, Agastya was greatly 
annoyed seeing the indifference of bh(3 silent asoctic, who did not 
even got up to welcome him. And being of an iraciblo tomporament ho 
flamed up in anger. Addressing Indradyumna, ho exclaimed, “ You 
wicked ascetic devoid of sense, and insultor of Brahmins, why do you 
sit there like a dumb animal ? In your next birth you will bo an 
elephant !” Having thus cursed the pious king, Agastya and his diso- 
riples departed. 

Indradyumna, sad at heart, but knowing that all things are fore- 
ordained according to one’s own Karma accepted in good nature tlie 
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decree of destiny. The curse of a sage, he knew, is but the revelation 
of future events. 

At the appointed time the king giving up his body entered upon 
the existence of an elephant. And the memory of his previous life 
become clouded. 

* 4 ' 

Now there was an island in the Southern Ocean. And on this 
island stood a great mountain with three towering summits reaching 
up to the skies. The summits were of gold and silver and iron. The 
slopes of this mountain were covered with forests with trees and 
shrubs bearing fruits and flowers during all the seasons. And in the 
valleys flowed streams of crystal water. There were also gardens and 
lakes where celestial nymphs sported at their pleasure. And there were 
caves in this mountain where lurked wild beasts. Lions roamed about, 
and tigers and rhinoceroses ; and all kinds of creatures inhabited the 
waters. 

There lived in that mountain- forest a luige elephant, the leader of a 
herd, with many she-elephants and their young. Wherever this herd 
went they uprooted trees and trampled under foot whatever stood in 
their way. At their approach the earth trembled and the jungle 
animals fled in all directions. Other elephants truinpettod in anger, 
and lions and tigers roared, and giant serpents hissed as they fled 
before the approach of the herd, and its undaunted loader. 

One day when the herd was greatly oppressed by the heat of tlie 
day and tlioir thron/ts wore parched witli thirst, th,5 leader elephant 
smelling from afar tlio fragrant hrcQ/jO of a lotus lake ran towards the 
lake followed by the herd. And as they came upon the lake tlioy found 
it filled to the brim with sparkling, limpid, water. In great joy, raising 
the water with their trunks, the elephants drank their fill. And the 
leader like an affectionate father, pushing aside tlie lotuses, bathed the 
young ones, and made tliem drink also. And ho made merry with the 
slie-elepliants splashing their bodies with the cool water. 

All this time tlie elephants did not realize that their frolicking in 
the lake was causing groat distress to the inliahibants of the water. 
Little creatures wore trampled to death ; larg(3r ones were tlirown 
a))out and badly injured ; others again had to flee in fear, leaving behind 
their eggs or brood. 

At last in despair tlie jiaor water- creatures hastened toward the 
king of the lake, a giant alligator as big and strong as a hippopotamus. 
This alligator had ruled over the lake for ever so long and no one had 
ever dared dispute his rights. lie took his tribute, it is true, from 
amongst th^ 4wpllors in the lako devouring many of his subjects, but 
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ha also protocted them in time of danger when outsider.^ tried to invade 
his territory. 

Now he was poacefally basking in the sun, on the mudd^ l)ank on 
the other side of the lake, when the excited hoib of creatures approach- 
ed him. . In their confusion they all tilked at the sain) time, each 
one relating his own tale of woo. 

The alligator seeing thoir sad plight and hearing wlirab had happened 
rose in anger. “ Who,’ he roared in a terrible voice that vibrated 
over the entire lake, “who are those brutal wights that dare 
invade my kingdom, and disturb iny subjects ? Come, show me where 
they are, and I *shall teach them a lesson !” Then, led by a little 
minnow the alligator came to the spot. 

All the elephants by this time had left the water, except the leader 
of the herd. Seeing this huge beait but nowise daunted, the furious 
king of water deni;53ns made for the brute. Firmly embedding his 
strong teeth in one of tlio hind legs of the elephant, and tightly locking 
his powerful jaws, he began to pull with all his might, wishing to 
drown the elephant in the lake. 

Then began a terrible struggle the like of which had never been 
witnessed before. The powerful boasts, both tired with wrath, put 
forth thoir utmost strength. They pulled and pushed and jerked each 
other. Somotiinos the alligator seemed to gain ground ; then again 
tlio elephant won hack his former position. Neither was victorious. 

The she-elopliants shrieking in dismay, ran hither and thither. 
Some seizing liold of the trunk of their leader tried to pull him to 
the land. But no matter Iiow they exerted themselves they could not 
succeed in rescuing him. 

At last, however, the elephant wrenched him'-elt free from tho 
clutch of tho alligator. But tho alligator was upon him again. 

Now tho aspect of tho combat cliaiigod. Tho elephant turningi 
faced liis opponent, fire in his eyes. They charged, tusks pointed at 
protruding snout ; tliey collided with a thud, tho impact shaking their 
hod ios. 

Bo matched were tlioy in blie light that somotiinos tliey stopiied 
together panting liard against eacli other. Then they sped up again 
with furious strength. Time was annihilated, a rod fury possessed 
i'hoir minds. 

Thus it wont on, neither g lining victory, and mortals and immortals 
marvelled greatly watching tho mad struggle. 

At last, after a long lapse of time, tho elephant began to lose 
strength. lie staggered, tottering on his feet, gasping fm* breath, his 
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eyes blinking. The life blood flowed like water from his wounds. The 
alligator relentilessly kept after him. Now clinging to his log again he 
pulled the elephant slowly towards the ilake. 

Inch by inch the elephant lost ground. At last he was dragged 
into the lake, trembling, his power almost spent. Half submerged in 
the water, exhausted, lie still struggled spasmodically. 

Finally, realizing that his end was drawing near the mighty 
elephant thought, “ Who is this alligator of unwaning vigor ? He must 
be Destiny personified, commissioned from above to bring about my 
destruction. But there is a sovereign power greater than he. By iny 
own strength I cannot free myself. Now let me take refuge in Hari, 
the Savior of the poor and tho afflicted. He is the protector of all 
creation. For fear of Him Death even flies away.” 

Having thus contemplated, the harassed leader of the herd concen- 
trated his thoughts within his heart, and as ho entered more anl more 
within himself, his mind so long overclouded hy illusion began to 
clear. Ho romeuihei-od his former birth ; and before his mind flashed 
the words of a hymn he hard leirned when he was king Indra lyurnna. 
Tlien, with great devotion, mentally prostrating himself before tlio 
Lord, tho greatest of elephants recited this hymn — a hymn that hcas 
bocoino I immortal : — 

“Salutations to tlie revered One who endues all hoings wfth con- 
sciousness, wlio is the soul of tlio univorso, who is tho basis of all 
things. To that Supreme Deity 1 bow down, again and again and again. 

“Salutations to the Self- Existing Lord of creation, tho source, tho 
support, the end of all that is ; beyond cause and effect, tho cause of 
all causes. To that Supremo Deity I bow down, again and again and 
again. 

“Salutations to Him whom tho sagos worship, whose praise the 
Eishis sing, to attain whom Yogis practise chastity and various pen- 
ances. To that Supremo Deity I hew down, again and again and again. 

“Salutations to Him who is birthloss and deathless, eternal, 
beyond name and form, who assumis forms to please His devotees. To 
tliat Supremo Deity I bow down, again .m l agiin and again. 

“Salutations to Him of unlimited power, of wonderful works, tho 
Lord of emancipation, tho giver of Nirvana. To that Suproino Deity I 
bow down, again and again and again. 

“Salutations to Him who is far and near, vvlio dwells in tho lotus of 
the heart, who is beyond thought and speech, tlio Bliss of tho blissful. 
To that Siipreiiie Deity I bow down, again and again and again. 
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“ May that Supreme Purusha compass my good. I do not pray for 
life in this elephant body. I crave that oniancipabion which time 
cannot affect. I pray for Self-knowledge which destroys the bondage 
of Maya. O greatest of Yogis, Lord Supreme, rescue me from the 
rounds of birth and death.” 

This prayer uttered with great devotion touched tlio heart of Hari. 
And the Lord suninoned tin devas and sent them to rescue the 
elephant. But the devas seeing the mortal struggle between the terri- 
ble brutes trembled in fear and dared not approach the spot. Then 
Hari who is the energy of all the do ah, fillel with compission, him- 
self assumed a celestial form. With a body sliining like burnished 
gold, riding on an eagle of moonliko lustre, with flaming sword in 
hand, the Lord appeared in the heavens, and accompanied by a host of 
celestials came to the scene of combat. 

And the elephant seeing the Lord appro idling througli the skie.s 
marvelled greatly. And lifting up his trunk holding a lotus, he spoke 
with difficulty, “ O Lord, Savior of all creatures, I take refuge in 
Thee.” 

Then the Lord hastening to his rescue, quickly descended from 
the eagle and with a swift stroke of the sword cut off the head of the 
alligator. 

Then, O ascetics, flowers began to shower from .above, and devas 
and gandharvas and siddhas with song and music began to extol this 
mighty deed of Hari. 

And lie that was the alligator, once a great gandharva, freed from 
the curse that had brought on him this lowly birth, now appeared in 
a wonderful form. Cleansed of his sins ho worshipped Hari, and with 
His blessings, ascended to tlio high region from which ho liad fallen. 

And the elephant being touche i by the Lord was transformed 
into a divine, ethereal form, and freed from the bondage of ignorance 
he attained the eternal abode of the blessed. 

This, 0 ascetics, is the end of my story. Ho who contemplates 
this story with pious heart, and he who recites it with true devotion, 
with him the Lord is pleased, and on him He bestows liis richest 
blessings. 



THE RELATION BETWEEN BUDDHISM AND 
THE UPANISHADS 

By Prof, A. K, Sharma, 

I. 

The greatest want under whioh Buddhism has been suffering fora 
long time is perhaps the restoration of its spiritual background. Much 
has been written about the teaching of Buddha ; an increasingly large 
amount of work has been done by way of translating original texts ; 
the career of Buddhism has been accurately traced in all its yicissi- 
tudes ; and even tlie conditions of life, economical, political, social and 
religious, which prevailed in Buddha's days, have been more or less 
ascertained. But the animating spirit, the fundamental principles, 
and the guiding ideas, which made Buddha give a particular form to 
his teaching, have yet precisely to bo determined. Unless this is done 
it will not be possible to view Buddhism in correct perspective, much 
less to appreciate it i)roporly. 

It is in the absence of such an imuiry — owing to a deficiency in 
scholarship, if one may say so — that the world has come to possess a 
false notion of Buddhism. The illusion was created that Buddha's 
teaching was directed not only against Brahmanism but against the 
Upanishads also. One illusion Vegot many. That Buddha was atheistic 
or at 'least agnostic, that he'deniod the reality of soul, and that he char- 
acterized tliosu])romo quest of life as a condition of utter annihilation, 
are only promi nont exaini)los of tliese. The result is that, at the 
present day, Buddhisfii is understood to bo an odd mixture of high 
moral teacliings and thorough going denial of tlie very basis of moral 
life. How tlioso illusions arose is not in question liero. 

Unfortunately Buddhists themselves are blamablo in large measure 
for this state of affairs. And our gratitude to Dr. llhys Davids for all 
tlie good things that he lias done in the cause of Buddhism, should 
not forbid ns to point out, with regret, that he, more than any one 
else, is responsible for the spread of these illusions in Englisli-speak- 
ing lands. If Buddha were to visit the earth to-day and talk with his 
followers on tlie various aspects of their beliefs or road the books 
written by eminent orientalists, he would be shocked to learn that 
views are attributed to him whicli ho never held, and consequently 
he would have no hesitation in disowning and repudiating them al- 
together. 

That Buddha was anti-Brahmanical in spirit admits of no doubt. 
In no measured terms he condemned the sacrifices, the meaningless 
rites, the extravagant ceremonials, the hocus pocus of magic, and the 
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and fche’ vulgar superafcition associated with the religion of the Vedas. 
But so also did thoUpanishads I As a matter of historical fact Buddha 
fully entered into the spirit of the Ui)anishads in his attitude towards 
the popular religion. 

Wlietlier tliis sympathy between tlie two was confined to the 
negative attitude of condemning a third, or whether it was wider in 
scope, is a ])i*oblcm which does not seem to have been raised seriously 
in the history of Buddhistic thought. The doctors of earlier days» 
Asvaghosba, Nagai juna and Asanga who were more in touch with 
tlie sources tlian wo can ever asinre to be, understood and interpreted 
Buddhism in terms of the ideas develo])ed in the Upanishads. But 
time aud human perversity did tlicir worst. The old doctors wore 
forgotten, anrl a false view of Buddliisiu was allowed to croeii in. In 
modern times it was only recently that attention was called to this 
question. Mr. Edmund Tlolmes pointed out “tliat Buddhism had 
been deeply influenced b> the ideas of the ancient seers can scarcely 
bo doubterl.” More recently still, Prof. Radliakrislman adopted 
this view : “Buddha did not look upon himself as an innovator, but 
only as tlie restorer of tlie ancient way, the way of the Ui)a- 
niriba«ls.” Tlio professor would appear to bold that “the only rneta- 
])liysics tliat can justify Biidilha’s ethical discipline is the metaphysics 
underlying the Upanishads.” Buddha carried out the teaching of 
the latter only partially ; for “ the central defect of Buddha’s teaching 
is that in liis otiiical earnestness ho took uii and magnified one half 
of the truth aud made it look as if it wore the whole.” 

Mr, Ilolmos’ view is wider; to him I^uddliism is as complete an 
expression of tlie Upanisliads as tlie limitations of practical life would 
allow. Thus it is held tliat the relation between Buddhism and the 
Upanishads is that of one-sided dependence, viz., of the former on the 
latter. 

But when all the facts are envisaged the relation would seem to 
1)6 one of mutual deiiendeuco. Chronologically, the Upanishads wore 
aiitoviov to Buddliisin. Tliis should not mean that the former in no 
wise de])end upon the latter. \Yhen considered from the point of 
view of devolopinont, the two seem to he organically connected. The 
thcovotioal basis of Buddha’s scheme of life is the tcacliing contained 
in the Upanisliad’s ; and separated from the latter the former would 
appear like a Jackin the box in the history of thought, in flagrant viola- 
tion of the law of continuity. Couversoly, for tlio practical application 
of the Upanishads we have to turn to Buddha s teaching. 

This view is not as innocent as it might at first sight appear. It 
has serious implications, and it is well that they should be brought 
30 
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out explicitly. Scholars are in tlio habit of contrasting the metapliysics 
of the Upanishacls witli the ethics of Buddhism. This is, to say the 
least, an absurd convention. Certainly tlie Upanisliads contain a 
metaphysics ; but as certainly they have also an ethics. The disci- 
plines which tlie older as well as the later Upanisliads advocate are, 
il anything, moral. The supreme end of life in the view of the Upa- 
nishads is not merely noetic in character ; it is, to bo sure, a spiritual 
condition ; and to attain it the will is also pressed and transmuted 
into service. Now look at Buddhism. It is admittedly ethical ; but 
— pace scholars— *it is also metaphysical in that it has a definite and 
coherent view of reality and of phenomenon. The morality which it 
teaches is only a i)roparatory discipline in the sense in which it is 
understood in tlie Upanisliads. And tlie goal presented by Buddha is 
not the realisation of the moral ideal in a narrow sense, but the 
attainment of aiierfect spiritual state — the same as in the Upanisliads 
■ — for which knowledge is also used, transcended, and suhliinated. 
Thus each is metaphysical and othicial at the same time ; and, as we 
sindl show, they share the same pre-suppositions, present tlie same 
goal, ado]it the same methods, and nso the same ideas foi’ scaflblding 

])Ul‘l)OS0S. 

How then shall we distingiiisli tlio one from the otlior ? The 
Upanisliads liave throe distinct marks. First, they move on the iilano of 
theory, loftily indilVorent to the facts of life ; secondly, tliey contain 
inofouiid thoughts which are convoyed in liighly toclmicaland learned 
language; thirdly, though in Buddha’s days they were just reluctantly 
eniei'ging from the seclusion of hermitages, they still retained their 
oi’i'ginal esoteric character and were still iirotoctcd, as it were, fi’om the 
vulgar gai^o of common men. Buddha took hold of their teaching, 
gave it a dis<inctly practical turn, hrouglib it into touch with the work, 
a-day world, translated it into the language of daily life, and thus 
made it available oven for the man in the street. In this attempt it 
was necessary to make some adjust m(3nts and oven certain modifications 
— not, indeed, in fundamental pidnciplos, hut in matters of details. In 
this way what was taught in the Upanisliads as a theory of life was 
converted by Buddha into a regular programme. 

II. 

One pre-supposition which is generally considered to he common 
to both is the doctrine of transmigration. Strictly speaking, this is not 
a pro-supposition at all, for it is not organic to the teachings of them- 
selves. It was taken as the starting point merely because it served 
the purpose of summing up the popular beliefs of the day and of stat* 
ing the problem in clear terms, 
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The doctrine aa understood in the days of the Upaiiishads was 
derived from two primary hiAieU, viz., the reality of self and the 
theory of Karma. The averaf^o Hindu, lik(j tlie average man any- 
where, took it for granted that, behind all the manifestations of indi- 
vidual life, there is an entity, a mysterious being called the self, and 
that it is the substratum of all the qualities and the source of all the 
deeds. Side by side with tliis, another interesting l)oIiof was develop- 
ed. It is a matter of daily experience that nothing lia])pons witliout 
bringing about something else, ami that anything liappens because of 
something else whicli hapi)enod before. This l ule, if it ho so, was 
applied to the moral life ; and hence resulted the theory of Kanna, lx., 
the law of causation in the moral s))li0P0. As you sow, so shall >ou 
rea]), and what you reap is what you sowed. This looks simple 
onougli. 

But there is a difliculty. There are facts which cannot ho easily 
litted into the theoi’y. Variations in congenital tendencies and abili- 
ties, inexplicable privations like the one which pu/i/^lod Nicodemus, 
the undeservod happiness of the vicious in contrast with the inisoiy of 
the virtuous : those are bailing mysteries of life. If anything could 
account for tliein, it must lie somowhero beyond the ro.i’m of oxperi- 
once. In the manner of tlio philosopher Kant wlio posited immortality 
on the grounds of ethical necessity, the Hindu of ancient days deduc- 
ed Jiot only future existence hub also pro-existence on the s.imo 
grounds. Tho theory of Karma was elaborated in such amannoi’as 
to include complicated processes of transcendental psychology. The 
distinctions of birth and deatli wore swept aside at one hobl stroke iind 
reduced to stages in one continuous process of the life of tlie soul, it 
would appear that ovory deed leaves on tlio self a ])ermanont elTect 
which is bound to manifest itself in due time, and that, at tho expira- 
tion of visible life, tho self takes its accumulatod hiuden with it, like a 
snail carring its house on its back, to bo biWii again on tlio eai Lh in 
order to reap the fruits of its own deeds. TraMsniigi;citi''n is a oolf- 
propcllod circular activity ; l)irth, deeds, death ; birth, deeds, death, -uid 
so on. The soul is caugiit in it and it gets nowhere. 

Tliis was tlic foi'in in which the doctrine was hold even in Bud- 
dha’s days. ] 3 u(Idha eliminated the idea of self, and descrihod trans- 
migrations in terms of character: there are (kjeds and no doei’. In tliis 
ho made no departure from the teaching of tho ITpanisliads ; for oven 
in the latter human individuality was coiuloinned as an illusion. In 
the statement of popular beliefs it was allowed to staiul where it was, 
only in the conlidence that all empirical forms, including self, could be 
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transcended together in one act by the inculcation of correct knowl- 
edge. Moreover, the circumstances uiidor which the lJi)anishads 
wore taught permitted the teacher to ox))lain, and tlio disciple to 
understand, the precise sense in which the term soul was used in 
various contexts. Buddha had a dilliculty in tliis respect. Ho had 
to deal with the men of the world ; and they had no sort of philosophic 
discipline. To introduce, in talking with them, a term of protean 
meanings would bo only adding to the confusion. Ho jierceived also 
that there was also an advantage in his way of presenting the matter. 
The average man would understand much more clearly what is to 
reform his character than what is to transcend empirical individuality. 
The problem was thus made simpler and i-ediicod to nianageahle 
dimensions. 

III. 

The second pre-supiwsition is tlie belief in the expulsive power of 
knowledge. Tlio ancient sagos as well as Buddha took for granted that 
worldly life, with its implied egoism, sillishness, and misery, is rooted 
in Avidya, and that Yidya is capable of bringing about a spiritual 
transformation. J)y Avidya the Upanisluuls meant, not indeed intel- 
lectual privation, ljut positive knowledge of empirical forms. Corre- 
spondingly Vidya was doliuod as intollcetual intuition, as direct ))or- 
coption of reality. The intolloctual gives a twisted view of tilings so 
that the more intellectual wo 1)0001110 tho farther away wo are from 
reality. Hence scientific knowledge is worse tlian oven ignorance. 
Koal knowledge is acquired noithor through iustruotiou, uor through 
erudition, hut only through an act of sympathetic insiglit. 

Buddha did not think it nooessary to give a systomatio exposition 
of the nature of knowledge. Ho did not look upon himsolf as a philos- 
opher who should propound doctrines, oluce conclusions, and oiler 
proofs, hut as a reformer whose mission lay in the aiiplic.ition of the 
old teaching to the facts of daily life. Nevertheless, he exhorted liis 
disciples to free themselves from ignorance and cultivate knowledge 
“J 5 uddhists are introduced into tlio realm of truth hy faith, they possess 
trutJi only by sight.” On occasions when lie lapsed into iiliilosopliio 
al mood, Ihiddha made himsolf very explicit. It was in sucli a mood 
that he once told the Bliikkus that, Avliilo ignorance of the four noble 
trutlis and of the three cliai’actoristics of the Unmanifest would con- 
fine thorn to the path of transmigration, knowledge of tliese would eiroofe 
a suro release. .... 

In the Uiianishads actual imparting of the higher knowledge was 
deferred to the very end of a long period of discipleship ; while in the 
case of Buddha's teaching it was not so. The ancient sagos were in a 
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privileged posifcion. Pupils soughfc thorn, rosiclod with them, and it 
was only aftor being gradually pro]):ired that tlioy wore taught the 
secret loro. Buddha had noibhor a hormibago nor a school. None sought 
him at firot; instead, ho wont out, like Tosui, in search of lost shoo]). It 
was not possible for him to pub men througli a course of disciplino 
before inijiarti ng knowledge. Even if it wore possible, laymen could 
not have patience enough to undergo a preliminary training in order to 
gain something of which they could have no idea. Naturally they would 
ask what it was all about. So Buddha told thorn wliat it was about, 
and then suggested how thoysliould cultivate it, estahlish thoinselvos 
in it, and jnako it tlioir own. This explains the fact tluit in the Upa- 
nisliads knowledge is the ruling theme, while in Buddhism it looks like 
a means. 

In this context wo have to raise a very interesting problem. The 
Upanishads taught that all notions are illusions, and that knowledge 
is coucornod with reality as such. Jhiddha accepted those propositions, 
but instead of adopting them as they wore, he gave them a particular 
cbaracbor. Throughout his teaching egoism is described as illusion 
and it is insistently contrasted witli reality. Wo miy bo allowed to 
reniiirk paronthctio:illy that the original word for reality has been mis- 
translated by many as trubli. The opposite of illnsion is not that but 
reality. Bo it as it may. Why did Buddha mark out the self for 
speeial treatment as if it wore tho only illusion ? In asking this quest- 
ion wo are ])cr‘haps asking for the very secret of Buddha’s toachingi 
(lonei’al projrositions wore propounded in tho Upaiiishads in Ian ad- 
mirable way. But Jluddlia wanted to work thorn out in life. The only 
way in wliich lie could go about this w'as to concentrate attention on 
the self. Among illusions, egoism occu])ios a peculiar i)osition. In the 
lirsb place, it is a term in every illusion, tho subject, as it wore, of all 
of them. Dcsti’oy it, and they lose all sigriilieanco. In tho second 
place, the self is tbo brooding i)laco of every kind of illusion, and thoro 
is a groat advantage in applying a ciustic renn ly bo the very soiireo 
uf infection. [ii tl\is ininner Buldbi aljUs’;o'1 the knowledge 
uliicli lie learnt from the L'i):inishads to the nojds ol a programme of 
life. 

IV. 

It was in tlio presentation of the supreme end of life as Nirvana 
tliat Ihuldlui was most conscious of bis heritage. Nirvana is a spiritual 
entrance into Keality wliicli comprehends all and wliich is com])i’ebond- 
Gd l)y none. Tho dilliculty in grasping its imjiort was foreseen by 
Buddha himself. While he was resting under the sliophord’s NuagrodJuL 
tree on the bank of the Nairanjana, at. dcjiicted in the Arcadian scene 
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in tho story of third tomptation, ho was taking stock of tho situation 
and working out his ]dans for the future. Tlion the fear crept into 
liim thatliis mission miglit end in failure ; for tho worldling might 
not grasp tho meaning of Nirvana, but might, on tho other hand, mis- 
take the joy of solHessness for abject surrender, and eternal life for an- 
nihilation. This fear has been fully justifiod by history. Nothing 
which Buddha taught has boon so fruitful of controversies as the idea 
of Nirvana. Divei^se interpretations luive been put ui)on it ; and 
Prof, Poussin has done a sei vieo in classifying tliom under throe heads, 
viz., annihilation, immortality, and “unqualified delivoronco“. Tho 
last is Ids own view, and tho other two belong to lihys Davids, Childers, 
Piscliol and tho rest, whom ho has criticised. 

It is noithor i^ossihlo nor necessary in tiiis paper to give an ox])osi- 
tion of tlioso view's or evon to ap])raiso their values. It may, 
howovor, bo ))ointcd out that tlioir authors have allowed 
thomsolv'os to ho carried away by certain uudotoctod assumptions. They 
seem to have assumed that a reference to conditions after i)hysica! 
death is essential for the full explanation of Nirvana, and therefore 
they liave sidfted tlio vonuo of enquiry from this life to tho other. Tlioy 
soom to liavo assumed further that there shouhl l)e continuity of empir- 
ical self even after Nirvana has been attained ; and this lias made them 
anxious to find out tlio how' and tlio wdiere of tins post-Nirvanic in- 
(livi<luality. If it is not thei'o, Nirvana is annihilation ; if it is there 
it is immortality ; if it is tliere, and if nothing positive can lie ])rodi- 
oatod of it, it is “umiualified delivoranco”. Noithor assumption has any 
foundation in tho te.Mcliing of Buddha. In the first place, Nirvana is a 
spiritual state ; to tho life ol the spirit .as suc!i tho jiresonco or absenco 
of a body is not a vital matter. It is not a f;>r off goal lying beyond 
tlio gates of death but a lovad of life wbicli is attained hero and now. 
Did not Buddha himself declare explicitly in his sermon at Benares, 
that ho had attained Nii'vana oven as he was ? In tlio second idaco, it 
is onoiigli to observe that an> casual student of Budilhism can see for 
himself that tlio reality of self, either liero or hereafter, is lopudiatod, 
in spirit and in letter, in ovci-y page of tho scrijituros. 

In one sense, Nirvana is extinction ; but what is extinguished is 
not tho fundamental reality of life. “Whenever .Buddha denies exist- 
ence to the Ego, wdiat he is really doing is to deny reality to the in- 
dividual Ego, to the ordinai y surface self.” This is not a surmise. 
Whenever (lonoral Simha asked in tlie mo.st straightforward niamior 
if it was true that ho wms preaching tho annihilation of tho soul and 
the extinction of life’s very ossonco, tho master gave the plainest 
answer that ho was jneacliiiig tho amiiJiilatiori of egoism and all the 
evils which issue there from, hut not tho aiinihilatiou of love, truth 
and charity. Again in the course of a sermon ho told tho Jatilas that 
a disciple of liis should free him-;olf from sollishnoss and thus attain 
Nirvana. 

Self is tho attemiit to split reality into incompatible forms. The 
values it creates in ordoi' to consolidate and perpetuate itself, are im- 
jiarticipablo and competitive. So long as they are allow’od to remain 
life is a war of each against all. Destruction then is of negative 
values, particularly of selfishness wdiicli is tho home of all negative 
values. In other words, tho old Adam has to die in order that tho 
new may live. 

In another and real sense Nirvana is preservation of life In liia 
discussion with Bimha, to which reference was made earlier, Buddha 
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gave the asanvanco tliat hia toachiug was inteivlofl to prosorvo the soul 
and not to destroy it. On anotlier occasion ho told tho Brahman 
Kutadanta that liis mission was to teach life and not death. Self is 
the epidermis of life ; scratch it, and 3 'on iind eternal values witliin 
the dorm. Tho pursuit of truth, (lisintoveated service, benevolent 
affections, tlio holincss of disix)3ition, love, charity, wisdom, rightoous- 
noss: these abide for ever. In addition to the conservation of values, 
Nirvana brings with it, Abhinna and Idhi — Supernatural wisdom and 
X)Ower. Tho former would appear to bo a kind of omniscieiico, and the 
lat-ter a kind of omnipotence. \Vlion life takes these forms it attains a 
measure of divinity, and reaches tho last degree of spirituality. It 
then moves on the piano of tho eternal. According to the law of 
evolution taught by Buddha, cl lango and formation aro illusory notions 
created by Avidya. When tlieso aro removed, life soars to the highest 
altitude possible, ti*anscoiiding all limits and distinctions. “There is 
0 Monks, a state whore there is neither earth nor water, nor heat, 
nor air; neither inlinity of space, nor infinity of consciousness, nor, 
nothingness, nor perception, nor non-perceptimi ; neither this world 
nor tliat world ; nuitlior sun nor moon, ft is the Uncroate. That, 
0 Plonks, T term neither coining nor going, nor standing ; iioitlun* 
death, nor birth. It is without st;ihility, witliout change, it is tlio 
Eternal wliicli never originates and never passes away. There is tho 
end of sorrow.” This was Biiddliat’s way of oxprossing that Nirvanic 
life is at-one-mont with ultimate lloality, whatever ho its name— Over- 
soul, Absoluto, Bralnnan, God. It is tho sublimation of human life 
into the Divine. It is niotalogical ; there is neither feeling nor emo- 
tion in it. Though as is often done, it may bo asymptotically dos- 
cribod in terms of tho highest s])iritiLd valuer known to us, it still 
remains inconipreh.cnsiblo, haOling tho categories of ordinary know- 
ledge. — 

• -E\tiucted from ‘‘fi?he Monist” Chicago, G. B. A. 
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The self or the spirit of man : by T. R. V. Sarma ; printed 
at the Electric Printing Works, Coimbatore. Price Rupee one. 

This little book by T. li. Y. Sarma places before tho reader tliat 
the ideal of man should he the realization of the stdf. It i.s as it were 
a brief yet a lucid commentary upon the .Alalia Vakya, viz,, *‘Tat Twam 
Asi” the English rendering of which is “Tiiou art that.” Tho various 
aspects of this Maha Vakya aro dilated upon at some length with 
special reference to tho different stations in life : tlio book is divided 
into 7 cliaptors of which tho chapter on “Jlcnunciatioii in homo life” 
is very intorosting and instructive, iiilersporsed as it is witli apt stories 
and illustrations. We recommend tho hook to all aspirants after 
Truth. 

Why I should read the Gita: by B. K. Venkatachar 
A. L L. B., Printed at K. N. Press, Mysore. 

Mr. Venkatachar i’s treatise entitled 'Why i should read tho Gita* is 
a fervent appeal on the part of tho author to his country-men to 
promote tho study of the Gita among thorn. The author gives in the 
earlier part of tho book an elaborate appreciation of tho Gita and dis- 
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cusses in detail the benefits that tlio nation as well as tlie individual 
may derive by a close and reverent study of tluj same. Tn tlie last por- 
tions of the book the author suggests, as a practical stop for pai)ularising 
the Gita, the formation of an All-India Orgainsation to collect funds 
for freely distributing copies of the Gita and for celebrating the Gita- 
day. The book is from the beginning to the end full of l«3veand rovesonco 
for this sacred book of Hinduism. We hope the liappy suggestions of 
the author, embodied .in this volumo, will moot with a ready response 
from every lover of Truth. 

Shri Ramakrishna : by T. L. Vaswani ; published by 
Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price as. 8. 

This little book by T. L. Vaswani is a collection of some of his 
lectures and talks on Sri Ramakrishuaaud his message. Containing, as 
it does, a short sketch of Sri Bamakrishna’s life and and aiipreciatiori 
and estimate of Ids greatness, the book will certainly ho a valuable 
introduction to a study of Sri llamakrishna. It is also t(j he remarked 
tliat the get-up is very neat aud handy. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

A NEW CENTUK OF THE u.K. HUSSION AT SlNflAFOKE 

A Brandi Centro of the R;imkrishna ^lissirin has boon ojionod 
at Singapore in July last. In 19 Id and 1919 Swami Sliai’- 
vananda, then Presidont of the Mission Centre at Madras, was inivtod 
hy tlie local Iliiulus. The Swarni’s visits wore so inspiring and impres- 
sive that during his second visit in 1919 the memhors of Arya Sangliam 
a local society working on similar linos as tlie Mission resolved to hand 
over to the Mission all its properties, so that a centre of the Mission 
could ho oiioned. Tlie authorities of the ^lis-iioii accepted the gift and 
expressed tliat a branch centre would bo gradually opened at Singa]ioi’o. 
Since Swami Sharvaiianda’s visit in 1919, Swainis Ahliedananda, 
Paramaiianda and others of the Mission iiassod Ihrougli this beautiful 
metrn])olis of the lilastern Seas anrl lectured on tlie ideas and ideals of 
the Mission. In May last, Swami Adyananda was irxstructod hy the 
Governing Body of the Mission to ojion the hraneli centre and take 
charge of it. Accordingly Swami Adyananda came down to Singajxoie 
from Kuala Lumpur and opened the centre. Several lectures have 
since then been clolivorod by Swami Adyananda on tlie ideas and 
ideals of the Mission. The subjects of Swami’s looturo were : 
(l) Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission, (2) Heart of Hinduism, 
(Jl) The plan and purposes of human evolution, (4) The philosophy 
of Good and Evil, (5J The message of Bhagavat Gita, (G) What 
is Vedanta. 

The Swami is at present conducting an Evening Service on every 
Sunday at the Mission House when the following programme 
followed: (l) Invocation and Clianting. (2) Music, (3) Preaching 
througli lectures and discourses, or Study Classes on Bhagavat Gita or 
Upanishad. The attendance to all those lectures and classes has been 
largo. An Advisory Committee to assist the Swami has also l)een 
formed. The leading Hindus have agreed to serve there. The Mission 
has already obtained a plot of land from the late Arya Sangham and 
appeals will soon be made to collect funds to put up the Mission 
House. The other lines of activities will alsg he opened gradually. 
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** Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanisha Is aad believe that ‘1 am the Atman’.” 

SWAMI VlVEKASAKlU. 

Vol. XVJ NOVEMBER 1928 [No. 7. 

TRAYER 

iiT rspH-iT vTtciifs 

rft iff I 

Hi %in 

V'T rWHFTf II 

Hi Hf HH ?fl% H H’Jr: I 

Oh Lord, the Vedas do not have any knowledge 
direct of Tliee, nor the Preserver of the universe, nor the 
Creator, nor even the greatest of Yogins, nor the gods and 
their chief, but Thy devotee docs ; therefore, my God, I do 
take refuge in Thee ! 

My Lord, Thou hast no lineage nor birth, nor name 
nor form, neither hast Thou any duty nor any claim : 
Thou art beyond all ; but Thou fullillest the desires of all 
that live in the three worlds ; therefore, my God, do I take 
refuge in Thee ! 

SKAKDAPUnANAM 
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SPIEITUAL TALKS OP 
SWAMI BRAHMAKANDA 

Disciple : Well sir, is Sri Ramakrishna still living ? 

SiOa,mi : IlavQ you gone mad ? If he does not live, 
why should we then lead such a life giving up our hearth 
and home and all ? lie is. Only pour out your whole 
heart in prayer unto him, and he will stand revealed in 
his own glory to you and remove all doubts and confusions 
that are troubling you constantly in mind. 

a 

D.\ Maharaj, do you see him now ? 

iS. : Yes we do, — only when he is pleased to reveal him- 
self unto us, then alone can wo see him. And every one 
can see him through his grace. But alas ! whoever longs 
to see him, and how many have that yearning, and that 
attachment ! 

D. : Venerable sir, please do tell us something about 
the Master. 

B. : His is a never-ending story, my boy; and very 
little of it do wo know ! Verily, you will know liim only 
when he will bo pleased to make yon know him. Also bear 
in mind that without the concentration of the threefold 
power, bodily, mental and spiritual, no religious unfold- 
ment is at all possible. God realisation is not so easy a 
task, my son ! 

D.; Maharaj, when I sit for meditation, I find my mind 
roaming about the whole universe, and it does think on no 
end of things. Now, how to stop this restlessness of the 
mind , sir ? 

B. ; In the beginning, of course, such things do always 
happen ; at the same time you too must relentlessly try to 
check the mad outward course of your mind. And you 
can succeed in it in the following manner : do never begin 
your meditation immediately after sitting on your Asha- 
nam (holy seat). By discrimination draw the mind first 
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baok within from its external pursuits and lock it np there 
at the sacred feet of your Istam ; then begin Japarn and 
meditation. If you follow this course for some time, the 
mind will naturally cease to wander about. 

The easiest way in this Kaliyoga (Iron ago) is the path 
of Japarn. By constantly performing Japam the mind 
can bo made easily calm and steady, and linally it shall 
lose itself gradually in the Istam. Tlio path of Yoga 
and the like are also paths to God, but very dilliciilt to 
follow. Therefore I ask you to perform Japam profusely, 
and along with it also think on the Istam ; foi* in doing so, 
you perform Japam and meditation both simultaneously. 
This double process brings forth success sooner. 

Do always perform your Sadhaua with unswerving 
steadfastness, and do not let a single day pass by without 
it. Whether you like or no, down sit on your Ashanam at 
the appointed time, every day. With such an unerring 
regularity, if you can carry on your practices for throe 
years, I assure you that some sort of love and attachment 
will grow in you for God and you shall feel yourself nearer 
to Him. Then you will be prompted from within to call 
upon Him and Him alone; and by your thousand efforts 
you will not be able to direct your mind in any other 
direction. It is at this stage that the joy of Sadhana is 
felt by an aspirant in his heart. 

Except with an intense love and attachment for God, 
it is very didlcult for a beginner bo perform Sadhana on 
the right line after retiring into solitude single and alone. 
For, such a course is always fraught with the possibility of 
serious consecjuences. Therefore, two of a similar type 
and temperament should live together; as, in that case 
mutual help and guidance may be rendered, should any 
crisis befall them at any time. But on the other hand, if 
the number is more than two, partici^tion in gossip 
and fuss forms the chief object of the company. And 
nothing is more injurious lo spiritual practice than such 
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indulgence in talks profane. By such talks the mind is n-jt 
only made void of the higher propensities and nobler as- 
pirations but also made to forget God, the highest ideal of 
human life. 

While out solely for carrying on spiritual exorcises, an 
aspirant must not beg his food from Chhatrams. For, 
these arc maintained to a greater pcirt witli the money of 
Sraddha (funeral ceremony), advanced by worldly people 
with the purpose of serving the holy. Besides, hundred 
other desires also prompt the mind of the people before 
subscribing their share to these charitable food-supplying 
agencies. E’er all these reasons meal supplied by them is 
not pure. But to live on Madhukari (the holy begging 
of food like a boo from door to door) is very good ; it is 
pure and uncontainiuated by any fonl desire. 

At the time of Sadhana, you must also cut short the 
quantity of your food to an appreciable mioimu.’Q. With 
a loaded stomach Japain anl moiitation is nob at all 
possible ; because in that case the greater part of your 
energy will bo squandered away in digesting the food, and 
the mind will consequently reman pcrturbol. It is why 
moderation in habits, in food and recro ition, etc., has boon 
so strongly enjoined in theSrimad Bbagavat Gita. “Yoga 
is not for him”, the Lord says, “who eats too much or too 
little — nor, () Arjuna, for him who sleeps too much or too 
little.” 

Again, if you really want any spiritual realisation 
you must settle down to a particular place and carry on 
your Sadhana uniiitcrruptcdly for a length of time. By 
wandering about, you shall never gain anything tangible 
or permanent. This I am telling you from the page of 
iny own life. But I doubt if you are prepared to take the 
benefit of this experience. 

In this sacred monastery of Swamiji (Swami Viveka- 
nauda) how grand arc the facilities for Sadhana ! J'^)od 
or clothes, nothing are you to think for. All is ready at 
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hand. Why don’t you livo here and apply yourself whole- 
heartedly to a life of constant prayer and meditation ? But 
who would listen to us ! There is no good in ‘vagabondis- 
iiig’ iny child. 

If you think that you can become a Mahatman or a 
great saint by roaming about hero at»d there for some time, 
I tell you, you are mi«:guidcd, You cauuot become a 
saint in tliat way. Without unceasing practice you can- 
not have any religions experiences simply by means of 
trickery. If you sincerely cherish a longing for God- 
roalisation you must plnngo yourself in Sadhain and bo 
completely lost in it and it .alon-. Without sincere 
Sadhana what good will come (jiiL of your '.vaii luiitig tib )uu 
from place to place, dicss.!-.! in thosacrel Genn and living 
on lioly l('ggii’g H 


A rhilCP INTO HINDU SOCIAL Llh’M 

JIuiiiaii Stniicty, like overy oLher [‘uiiclioiiiiig organism, is a 
living (Mil-il.y. lU oxpan.'ioti ainl pvo'^i’oso depend oniiivly upnii 
ilit3 licalUi and vifcaliLy of Uin fnndanicnl'al units that consLitntn 
its coi’n Jind (ssonco. Tlio aiL;itatioii Unit lias Itcon j,"oing on in 
this counli’v to />ni!(l up tlni rdifico of [lolitical lil'c Jhl.s .set on 
toot a correspondin'^’ eii piiiy into the jiroblcnis ot our social 
existence, Si:)clol()<fy and Politic! arc so interlinked with eacdi 
oilier in India that tlio dearth of liealtliiriess in one, inliihits in 
fact a progi’cRsive evolution of the other. It is an iiicontrovcrt- 
ihlc fact of liistory that our aspirations, social and political, 
have ever liceu shaped iind cryslallised into a definite ideal in 
tlio environs of oiir society. Indeed, it is in tlie dynamo of 
society tliat ilie energies of the wiioie nation arc conserved and 
it is from there that tliey pour forth in a deluge upon tlie 
country to revitalise every limb of tlic national organi.^in. Com- 
pared with other systems of the world, tlie Indian social life 
stands as a quite distinct phenomenon in respect of it.s ideal and 
ciiliure, i>ut us ill luck would liavo i>. the Inige mai hinery of 
^dindu society has, tlirough eiim uslalions of ages, been a little 
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out of gear : the social life has been honeycombed with corrup- 
tion, and the progressive elements have failed to work an 
adequate change in the conservative outlook of social polity. Per- 
sons are not wanting who in their anxiety to spell a rapid trans- 
formation in our social environments have identified their per- 
spective of life with that of the Occidental progressivists and 
gone so far as to declare, ‘‘ As long as the Hindus cling to their 
civil and religious iiisLitutiojis, customs and ha])its, they must 
remain what they have always been, grovelling in poverty and 
wretchedness. Their insLitutions and customs are insurmountable 
obstacles in their p^ith of progress. To make a new race of 
Hindus, you must begin by undermining the foundations of their 
civilisation, religion and polity and turn them into atheists and 
barbarians and then give them new laws, new religion and new 
polity ! ” This is the specimen of a remedy that is prescribed 
more often than not by the sociological experts hailing from lands 
whose social philosophy is diametrically opposite to that of ours 
not only in spirit and outlook but in every minute detail. Al- 
ready a great mischief has l)eeii done to our organic life through 
a promulgation of this kind of specious pliilosophy by men who 
show a criminal ‘ fondness for smoking room stories * to eke out 
a mess of stale kale to satisfy the unthinking social beings. 
Mr. Kanadc, the celebrated historian of IMaharastra, has indig- 
nantly spurned in his book any such conception of unholy alliaiicc 
the outlandish idea of any foreign land ; for we need no foreign 
ideal or masters for our social regeneration. “ The work of 
liberation must l)c the work of our own hands, each one working 
of himself for his own release.’" 

The reason why the Western outlook of social life is not on 
all fours with that of India is not far to seek. The process of 
evolution of the two distinct types of society is quite different 
and the ideas and principles tliat mould the two arc as poles 
asunder. For, our society is based upon the eternal vcritici of 
life to meet the spiritual ends of human aspirations, and all our 
adjustments arc based upon the different readings of the same 
ideal that ultimately governs the varied expressions of our social 
life. The wliole fabric is, in sliort, grounded on the terra firuvi 
of religion.- Tiic Occidental society on the otlier hand has evolved 
in responsu to the pliy.sical demands of the different ages ; and 
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the utilitarian principles that stand as the background of their 
material culture arc ipso facto the central pivot round which 
the web of Western life has gathered. Thus the ideals and the 
drift of their evolution being different, the two types of social 
life naturally stand apart from each other and the remedy when 
needed to b,e administered for the trcatnicnt of the social malady 
cannot, as a matter of fact, be one and the same, and as such, 
the application of the probing knife of an Occidental or an Ang- 
licised social surgeon would prove disastrous to the llickcring life 
of our present diseased organism. One characteristic feature of 
our society has ever been its assimilative potency and capacity 
for adjustment without any detriment to its ideals and traditions 
The Greeks and the Scythians, tlie Kushans and the Huns 
laboured in vain in the past to pull down the iniglity edifice of 
Hindu society from the pinnacle of its glory ; and even now in 
this age of gross matei-ialism and catastrophic political changes, 
the light of ancient spiritual ideal hums undimmed in the 
temple-garden of our social life. In spite of the bloody onslaughts 
of multitudinous races, the Hindu society with all its cultural 
heritage still stands firm as an adamant to the wonder of human- 
ity. The progress of our society, as such, must be measured not 
by the amount of material or physical comforts it can provide 
hut by the spirit of sacrifice and spirituality it develops in indi- 
viduals; for the provision of material happiness has always been 
a matter of tertiary interest in the scheme and conception of 
of our social ideal. The only thing now needed is not the 
modification of the fundamental groundwork of our social exist, 
ence under the stimulus of a foreign idealism, but a healthy 
expansion of our shrunken social outlook by means of an imme- 
diate removal of some accumulated filthy notions and nauseous 
habits which have blinded us to our pristine comprehensive social 
life. So every attempt of ours to effect any change in the exist- 
ing order of things must be guided by our indigenous cultural 
instincts and heritage and not by the outlandish materialistic 
conceptions of Occidental life. 

Every careful student of sociology must have observed that 
“ Indian social life is a standing example of the result and 
consequences of tlie eternal subjection of the individual to society 
and forced self-sacrifice by dint of institution and hard discipline." 
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There has of late grown up a conflict between Individualism 
and Socialism. Socialism demands that an individual who is an 
integral part of tlic society should sacrifice individual freedom to 
social supremacy, whereas Individualism advocates the cause of 
individual freedom in every sphere of human activity. It is 
indeed time for us to take stock of the assets and liabilities of our 
society for a liealthy readjustment. Social systems and civilisa- 
tions resemble individuals in one respect : tliey arc organic 
growths, apparently possessing deflnite laws of health and 
development. Such laws science has already defined ‘ for the 
individual but it is yet to be seen whether these are possible with 
regard to the growth of cosmic social order. To day we stand 
at the very centre, as it wore, of a miglity revolution of social 
philosophy ; and tlie doctrines of Individualism as well as 
Socialism the ideology of which with an cqualisatiom of rights 
and duties speaks with fascinating appeal, must be weighed intlio 
balance of our ]*ipe exporioncc. A close suuitiny of tlio situation 
reveals that the evil effects of the hard discipline of our social 
life more than counterbalance its redeeming assets. It has 
reduced the average individual to a life-less automaton, there 
being left no scope for mental a:‘tivity and unfold ment of th;'! 
heart. Truly Hwaini Vivekananda says, Tlioro is not even tlie 
least stir of inventive goniirs, no dcffiro for novelty; and tlio 
radiant picture of the morning sun never charms the heart.” In 
fact there is a dire dearth of enthusiasm. The iron discipline, 
however indispensable it might have been as a safeguard of 
social interests, has brought about a social tragedy in that the 
individuals have become so many non-intelligcnt machines as it 
were. Unless adequate latitude be guarant(!ed to individuals for 
self-expression and the insuperable harriers made elastic to 
answer the growing expansion of life, it would not be prcmatiiro 
to anticipate that our society, the once great nursery of oiir 
culture and civilisation, would prove to be the very grave-yard 
of our nobler aspirations. 

India has never been in want of social reforms who liavo 
flourished in response to the imperious needs of the different ages. 
In the Mahommedan period the liberal movements set on foot by 
Eamaniija, Ramananda, Kavir, Nanak and Chaitanya served as 
safety-valves of our social nature as it were. The modern age lia^ 
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likewise witnessed a good crop of reformers whose humanising 
principles and liberal ideas have added a great momentum to the 
progressive realisation of the social ideal. But the problems of 
Hindu society are too numerous to be solved all at once. The 
society has outgrown many of the old institutions which were 
workable at a certain period of Indian history ; and some evils 
have, to our great fortune, received in recent years a decent burial 
as well. But such problems as the widow-marriage, the aboli- 
tion of child-marriage and polygamy, sanitation, village-recon- 
struction and compulsory education for males and females, to men- 
tion only a few, are indeed some of the most burning topics of 
the day. And of all the questions, the problem of caste or 
Don’t-touchism has of late been the subject of indignant criticism 
from the platform and the press. But before sounding the 
death-knell of the caste-barriers to usher in a uniformity in the 
apparently unsymmetrical and deformed structure of the social 
order, it would not be unjustifiable to point out that this caste- 
system in the social organisation is not merely an accident or an 
unnecessary appanage to it. It had its utility and lias grown into 
modern rigidity as an expression of social or, more correctly, 
national demands. The origin of castes is as old as the growth 
of the demarcated lines of duties amongst the different 
sections of humanity in India. But what is a necessity in one 
age proves not unfrequently a deterrent in a subsequent 
age. The irony of the whole thing lies in the fact that the caste- 
privileges — once a healthy assignment — have in the modern times 
been gripped as the absolute monopoly by certain sections of the 
Hindu society with the result tliat the persons struggling at the 
lowest rung of the ladder have been used as their footstools and 
reduced to the level of dumb beasts of ‘burden in the society ! 
The whole atmosphere now rings with the clamorous uproar of 
the oppressed and the outcasts. “ The solution of this huge prob- 
lem,” as Swami Vivekananda once said, lies not in bringing 
down the higher, but by raising the lower up to the level of the 
higher. The ideal at the one end is the Brahmana and the ideal 
at the other end is the Chandala and the whole work is to raise 
the Chandala up to the Brahmana.** 

“ We are neither Vedantists, nor Puranics, nor Tantrics . 
We are just * Don’t-touchists.* Our religion is in the kitchen, 
32 
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said the patriot saint Swami Vivekananda. Verily, it is this 
spirit of Don*t-touchisin which is mainly responsible for the 
present social debacle. About one-fifth of our people have 
become Mahommedans not because they feared the sword 
or the fire but because they received Islam as a 
means to get rid of the grinding tyranny of the privileged classes. 
The Mahommedans were and still are to the Hindu social out- 
casts what Buddhism was to the priest-ridden masses of India in 
the days of Hindu independence. The success of Christianity in 
this land is indeed a living commentary upon the narrowness of 
views and the fossilisation of principles that characterise the 
present-day Hindu society. The Swamiji warned the people in 
one of his remarkable speeches in Madras : “ One-half of your 

Madras people will become Christians if you do not take care. 
Was there a sillier thing before in the world than what I saw in 
Malabar country ? The poor Pariah is not allowed to pass 
through the same street as the high-caste man, but if he clianges 
his name to a hodge-podge ISoglish name, it is all right ; or to a 
^rahommedan name, it is all right. Shame upon them that such 
wicked and diabolicai customs arc allowed; their own children are 
allowed to die of starvation, but as soon as they take up some other 
religion they are well-fed. There ought to be no more fight between 
castes.” The root of all these evils is to be traced to the rank illi- 
teracy of the masses and the lack of active sympathy of the lit- 
erate and the privileged classes. Tradition-bound the people of our 
country cling to their age-long customs and institutions with a 
leech-like tenacity, however outworn or pernicious these usages 
may grow with the march of time. No doubt, many of our 
social abuses are but a natural sequence of our political and eco- 
nomic breakdown ; but the real causes are to be sought elsewhere. 
The noble idealism of our social life has been flouted and it does 
no longer inform our purposes and social activity with the very 
same broadness of outlook and largeness of views as it did in the 
past. It is the forgetfulness of the ancient spiritual idea that 
has spelt the present aberration of the Hindu society from its 
wonted orbit of growth and expansion. It is a physiological 
experience that no bacillus can emasculate any human organism 
until it is degenerated by vice, bad food, privation and exposure. 
The intellectual and spiritual stagnation of the modern Hindu 
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society is the result of a systematic crusade against the influx 
and incorporation of healthy changes that have come as an 
imperious necessity. It is therefore the patriotic duty of every 
right-thinking soul in India to properly diagnose the disease first 
and then administer the desired remedy for the restoration of its 
pristine healthy tone. 

The Hindu Society has already drifted a good deal from its 
ancient moorings under the impart of Western culture and ideal- 
ism. The spiritual ideal which is the very sheet-anchor of our 
social life has been lost sight of. The people through colossal 
ignorance have hugged to their bosom for their supposed safety 
and well-being all those customs and practices which have proved 
effete and outworn in the scheme of social evolution. There 
must be at this stage an organised attempt on the part of the 
high-souled patriots of the land to awaken the people to the 
magnitude of the catastrophe that awaits them. As already 
hinted education is the only solvent of this problem. But it docs 
not necessarily presuppose that all men from top to bottom should 
pass through the grinding mill of educational institutions. The 
opinions of the masses can very well be educated through the 
instrumentality of demonstration-lectures on an organised basis 
without unnecessarily resorting to the stereotyped and unproduc- 
tive academic training. 

This is the step that involves a pre-requisite of trained 
batches of youngmen imbued with a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice. 
For, patriotism and self-sacrifice are identical, and the days of 
frothy sentimentalism and mealy-mouthed philanthropy have 
gone by. Every patriotic soul, if he is really patriotic, if his 
heart bleeds for the suffering millions of his country-men, must 
be prepared to undertake the responsible task of reform and 
re-construction in right earnest and it is with an attitude of love 
and sympathy that these trained practical idealists should 
approach and tackle the hydra-headed social evils that have para- 
lysed the limbs of Hindu Society. A spirit of self-confidence and 
a belief in their infinite capacity for action must be roused in the 
feckless minds of this decaying race, and side by side a corres- 
ponding picture of the causes of their present helplessness and 
Regeneration should also be distinctly outlined. Platform orators 
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have up till now scratched only at the surface of this profound 
subject ; and the country has already grown sick of political 
fanfaronade. What the country now wants is the active enthusi- 
asm of her youthful bands pledged to carry on village reconstruc- 
tion on an extensive and organised scale ; for the nation lives not 
in the stifling atmosphere of congested towns but in the villages 
where the bold peasantry, the backbone of the land, lie through 
ignorance wrapped up in superstitious fear. The reconstruction 
must be based on the most universal ideals of the Hindu nation. 
The remedy lies in the dissemination of the most democratic and 
unifying principles of the Vedanta which proclaiming the divine 
rights of humanity irrespective of caste, creed or colour, and 
teaching that all are children of God whether Brahmini 
or Pariah will once more purify the social conditions and 
remove the evils that have crippled the spontaneous expres- 
sion of our social activities. This full-chested sympathy 
for all, — for the privileged and the outcasts, for the Brahmin and 
the Pariah shall demolish the hitherto insurmountable walls of 
separation between the high and the low, and evoke the much- 
needed feeling of brotherhood and mutual well-being. Is it not 
an insult to the intelligence of humanity that man — the very 
incarnation of divinity — should be labelled down as the most 
wretched of all creatures in the eye of man ? Is not divinity the 
common heritage of man — the very essence of his being ? What 
a pity this lofty ideal of universal brotherhood based upon the 
recognition of the divinity of man has been knocked down to the 
dust in a land where Vasistha and Vyasa, Narada and Satyakama 
have ever received the unstinted homage of all humanity through 
shining centuries of her past and present. Let the vision of life be 
widened to see deep into the very core of being and recognise the 
ultimate principle that governs the collective life of humanity. 
Then and then alone the man-created distinctions that have 
ramified the cosmic existence into so many compartments of 
social life will melt down into one stream of human brotherhood 
and the land would be saved all the worries and wars of caste 
or class, sex or blood for all time to come. Needless to say, 
the time for the admission of the socially ostracised to the mani- 
fold privileges, social and political, has been long overdue ; for 
tie equalisatwn of rights and duties is the very groundwork of 
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poUtieal unity md an indispensable condition of a co-ordinated 
Otctivity for the achievement of common good. The sacred 
task of social reform demands from every soul, a Himalayan 
patience, and, what more, the lofty idealism of service to the 
Lord through the service of humanity. So sings the great Indian 
Bishi : — 

“ Prom the highest Brahman to the yonder worm, 

And to the very minutest atom, 

Everywhere is the same God, the All-love ; 

Friend, offer mind, soul, body, at their feet. 

These are His manifold forms before thee, 

Rejecting them, where seekest thou for God ? 

Who loves all beings, without distinction. 

He indeed is worshipping best his God.” 

India has become a playground of various types of human- 
ity, and patriotism has been a very cheap commodity in the 
market of modern politics. India does not want any more of 
sentimentalism. A high-souled genius whose heart beats with all 
the hearts that ache, known and unknown, who is not chained 
down to the superstitions of his obnoxious social environments but 
pitched far above the narrowness of depraved human nature, 
and whose vision is broad enough to have a comprehensive 
sympathetic outlook on our social life with all its cultural heritage 
is the imperious need of the hour. The nebulous opinions of 
the unthinking masses are yet to be consolidated, and the arti- 
ficial barriers still stand to be broken down to ensure a smooth 
and healthy flow of a collective life. Swami Vivekananda with 
all the ferveur of a patrioric soul calls out to his beloved country- 
men, “ Let us not forget that God thou worshippest is the great 
Ascetic of ascetics, the all-renouncing Sankara, the Lord of 
Uma ; — that the ideal of thy motherland is Sita, Savitri and 
Damayanti. Forget not — that thy marriage, thy wealth, thy 
life arc not for I sense-pleasure, — are not for thy individual happi- 
ness ; forget not — that thou art born as a sacrifice to the mother- 
altar. Forget not — that thy social order is but the reflex of the 
Infinite universal motherhood, forget not — that the lower classes, 
the ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper, 
are thy flesh and blood, thy brothers* Thou brave one, be bold, 
take courage, be proud that thou art an Indian,— and proudly 
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proclaim, — “I am an Indian, — every Indian is my brother.”. 
Say , — ** The ignorant Indian, the poor and destitute Indian, the 
Brahman Indian, the Pariah Indian, is my brother.** Thou too 
clad with but a rag round thy loins proudly proclaim at the top 
of thy voice, — “ The Indian is my brother, — the Indian is my life. 
India *s gods and goddesses are my God, India*s society is the 
cradle of my infancy, the pleasure-garden of my youth, the 
sacred heaven, the Baranasi of my old age.** Say, brother,- — 

‘ The soil of India is my highest heaven, the good of India is my 
good.*** Thus and thus alone can the highest end of our cosmic 
social life be achieved and the nation revitalised and established 
on the majesty of its pristine glory and culture. 


SBAKCH AFTEE TEUTH 

By Swami hwarananda 

'* Salutations to Thoo, Oh, Narayana. Thou the sweet .Beloved of 
the Gopis, whoso form is made of Couscionsnoss, Bliss Absolute, grant 
there should bo no awareness of ‘I’. But if the feeling of ‘I* is to remain 
then, Oh, Bostower of boons, let it be in tlio form of ‘I am tlio All 
Thus sang the great poet-saint of Kerala, Thunchath Ezhuthachhan. 

All the religions of the world have, with one voice, laid one rig- 
orous injunction uiion all mankind : “Give up this ‘F; renounce; efface 
thyself”; This is the universal message of all prophets and sagos. 

Fori if there is anything in this world which man does not like 
to lose it is his own self. He might give up his parents, relations, 
friends, home, property, country — everything ho loves; but the one 
thing he cannot think of giving up is his own ‘I.’ That is the one 
object of love in all cases of love. A mother only loves herself through 
her love of the child. When a wife loves the husband, she loves her- 
self through him, when a man loves God then also ho loves himself. 
This ‘I’ is thus seen to be ovorywhere the one object of affection, of 
worship, of devotion, of man's homage. That is why you and I are 
afraid of death. No one wants to be destroyed, no one wants to be 
annihilated. That is why robbers rob and saints pray. And that is 
why they talk of individuality, for who would like to cease to be him- 
self ? The world is running after this ‘I’, robbing, fighting, cheating, 
quarrelling, praying, — all for this one ‘I*, the ego. 

In the midst of this tremendous effort, day and night, to keep up 
this individuality, in the midst of this struggle for very existence, is 
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proolaimed a message — a confounding message : man, lose thy- 

self i cease to be, and thou shalt live." That is the most terrible thing 
to be told to a man. It frightens him out of his wits. It makes him 
breatliless. It drives him mad. That is tlie one thing against 
which all men, nay, all living beings, would rebel. And yet in no un- 
certain voice goes the firm command of religion, “Give up; renounce, 
and search after Trutli." 

That is declared to be the supreme goal of religion,*— the offaco- 
ment of the ego, the ‘I.* A most unreasonable demand, to cease to be! 
Then what is the meaning of all this struggle ? Man revolts against 
it with his whole soul and yet religion says ‘it can’t be lielpod for there 
is no ether way.’— 5T ^ ^ 

‘*Not by wealth, not by progeny, but through renunciation alone is 
immortality attained." 

The fear of losing onoseli is a universal fear found in all creatures, 
small or groat. In the small worm that crawls away from under your 
foot and in the Yogin who is about to lose himself in the unknown 
depths of the Nirvikalpa Samadhi there is the same fear. This desire 
therefore to bo what wo are at this moment, this clinging to the life 
of individuality seems to bo a quite reasonable aspiration. But does 
man ever pause and ask whether tliis ‘I,’ this ego which ho fondles so 
mucli and wants to preserve at all costs, does really remain the same 
for two moments together ? To-day I arn a child, after some years I 
am a boy, then I am a youth, then an old man, then after death — I 
know not what. 

Therefore religion says that you are not an individual as yet. 
You are but a mass of change. In spite of your dislike of losing your 
individuality you are losing it every minute. ‘What will remain then 
if this individuality is gone' is the most pertinent question that crops 
up the very next moment. Tlio answer is, — you remain yourself, your 
BEAL SELF. What you lose is your false self. And you must lose 
your false ‘I’ if you want to gain your real ‘I.’ For, “He who losoth 
himself, fi ndeth himself,” And that is the task to which religion 
addresses itself. 

A careful analysis of the above position will teveal to us the truth 
that in the midst of so many changing egos, tliere is one unchanging 
"I”, — the Real Self totally distinct from the false one that is subject 
to change, Tho’real 'I' is neither old nor young, neither rich nor poor, 
learned or ignorant, healthy or unhealthy, happy or miserable. This 
real *1’ therefore is unchanging. And that which does not change can 
never die and it cannot bo born; hence this T is the ‘Ancient One*. He 
who giveg up hia lower ego does not cease to exist but he lives for ever 
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nay, he alone is immortal. Therefore that which changes is something 
else. The appendages and attributes come one after another and stand 
before the light of the Self, get themselves illuminated for a time and 
vanish, their place being taken by others. As it has no form, it is not 
limited in space, it is all-pervading. And as two things do not occupy 
the same place at the same time, Self is therefore all that exists — the 
One without a second. The Self is tho witness of all egos. It is 
therefore tho sentient and self-effulgent One, the Chit. As darkness 
cannot stand before light, so no ignorance, no misery, no bondage 
can stand before tho scorching fire of this self-effulgeut Infinite 
Existence. 

Tlirough our enquiry whether there is a real unchanging ‘I’, we 
have already traversed one method of religion known to tho Vedantins 
as tho path of Discrimination or Vicharamarga^ This way of union 
with tho Supreme Self or Paramatman is also known as Jnana Yoga. 
Tho Jnanin having made this discovery holds on to this truth by sheer 
power of his will, througli happiness or misery, life or death, uttering 
with every breath, ‘I am He, I am Ho,’ until at last even the last and 
tho subtlest mentation of ‘I’ vanishes. This is the Nirvikalpa Sanadhi 
where all is hushed into an unspeakable, nameless Silence where 
there is no man, or world, or God ; no *1’ nor ‘thou', but the One 
without a second, — Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 
Absolute — AkJianda Satchidananda, 

But the elimination of the ego by this method is not so easy as it 
may appear at first sight. The ego is like the peepul tree, tho branches 
of which you may chop off to-day, but sprout to-morrow. You may 
reason as much as you like but something of it will still remain. 
Merc power of reason and intellectual analysis though they may go a 
great way in this method will not suffice. What is wanted is a clarity 
of vision, an unobstructed and uninterrupted perception of the Self 
which is discovered by reason and analysis, and this uninterrupted 
vision of the transcendental Self is not to be gained without purity 
of mind or Ghitta Suddhi* **Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” More intellectual exercise will not gain a permanent 
victory ; the ego will crop up again and again and tho vision of the 
Self will slip off, unless fortified by purity of mind. “When the mind 
becomes pure, perception becomes uninterrupted and constant.”-^ 

NO 

The Bhakta has a different way of getting rid of his ego. Ho 
does not pause too much to analyse the nature of the ‘I*. Intellectual 
exercise has little charm for him. He is a man of emotion, he wants 
to love and to be loved. He knows and feels (hete is a God and that 
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He alone is the fittest and highest object of his love. His method is 
therefore to sublimate his ‘I’ by relating it to God. He, the Lord 
is tho only relation ho knows : — 

>TRn fcFtf I 

ssrai ti 

I 

II 

“Thou art my fatlior ; Thou art my mother ; Thou ait my kith 
and kin ; Thou art my friend and companion ; Thou art my knowl 
edge and learning ; Thou art my wealth ; Thou, 0 God of gods, art 
my all in all.” That is what tlie Bhakta says. And when this relation 
witli God is established a corrospouding cliange takes place in tho ego: 
for when through tho bond of love this relationsliip attifins its con- 
summation, tho Bhakta attains tlie state of Tadiyata or Thynoss. In 
that state he with all that ho possesses belongs to his Ileloveil. His 
‘1’ is henceforward an instriunont in tlie hands of the Lord. It lias 
dipped itself in tho ocean ot Satchidananda and has assumed the colour 
of divinity. Such a soul feels an indoscrihaldc bliss in the enjoyment 
of tho l^eloved. Unlike the Jnanin ho retains a very thin, jnirilied, 
transparent ego just for the enjoyment of tlie bliss of Divine Love. 
In tho words of Bliagavan Sri Hamakrishna tbo true Bhakta does nob 
want to become one witli snyar liko the Jnanin but wants to taste 
tho sweentnoss of the sugar. But biiero are others again who attain a 
complete union with the Beloved as water mingles witii water wlicn 
tlic least trace of ego is swept away by a tiood of i).issionate yearning 
foi* union with Him. 

The Raja Yogin’s inotliod of dealing witli 1 1 lis ego is ditrorent from 
those dealt with. According to liis pliiloso]i]iy tho whole of created 
universe is an ocean of Giiitta and what is called creation is nothing 
hut tho breaking uj) of this ocean into waves or VritliH. 'Che sun ami 
the moon, tho stars and tho eartli are all waves in this ocoan. So are 
plants, animals, and men. Hvory J’/ivt or living being ^itli its ‘1* is 
tbo centre of such a whirlpool and tbo solution of the ju’obleiii of ‘T is 
tho elimination of it hy stopping tliis iiiimaii mind is tho 

storo-liouse of hundreds of tlioughts anfl emotions and all theS(3 are 
nothing but waves. Tho waves of liappiness, misery, joy, sorrow, etc., 
exist because of this ego and it is only by stopping bliis main wave 
that all other Vrittis can lie dostroyetl and tho problem of life bo s<ilv- 
ed. And according to him tliorefore Uo'/ff l^C’n'tta Vrild Ninullitt or t he 
Hui)t)ression of all tho waves in tbo Cliilta. For this inirposo bo throws 
his mind into a single wave by concentrating it on one idea alone, 
and thus letting all obboi's subside of their owu accord ; and when all 
33—34 
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others Jiiive subsided this wave also subsides just as no one wave alon^ 
can stand by itself on the surface of a lake. In this way the Aham 
Vritti or ego- wave absorbs completely and the result is Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi. The whole universe of creation, the whole of nature whether 
matter or energy, body, senses, or mind is now blotted out. He the 
Witness alone remains, the One without a second, — the self-effulgent 
One. This is Kai vah/am ov Mukti, complete liberation from all bonds. 

Tliere is yet again another method of approacli, — and that is the 
Karma Yogin’s. He does not like to go on analysing, or reasoning on 
this ego. To liim it is like sitting in a corner and peeling onioli day 
and night. He is active by his nature and ho feels choked if ho has 
no active work to do. The only way by which he can give relief to his 
surging energy is active work- Inactivity would mean starvation and 
death. So lie is driven to work at first all for this ‘I’. Soon he gets 
blows from nature. Now and then he may get a little hai)pinoss, but 
very soon he finds out that misery is as mucli his lot as happiness 
He loses all peace of mind and is completely upset. Yet he has to 
work ; for giving up work docs not bring the solution of the problem 
nearer. This time he works without attachment to the results. He 
cannot work for himself ; for that brings misery and bondage. So 
henceforth his work is only for others, the family or Cvunmunity or 
country or for all mankind. Henceforward ho docs not e.\ist for 
himself: ho has liecome a citizen of the world and he renounces all the 
fruits of his work. Tlioego is thus effaced altogether and his solo ohjoct 
is now the service of humanity: for he feels that ho exists only for that 
and not a moment for himself. Generally ho begins to ])orceive the 
unitv behind all the workings of nature. Ho realises that there is only 
one power which controls the whole of nature, and tliat that iiowor is 
conscious. Ho calls it God and says that it is the Divine will that is 
working in this centre. Thus is the ego of the Karma Yogin completely 
annihilated and the state to which he attains is called Naishkannya 
Siddhi, the state of worklessiioss, for there is no worker or work 
from the subjective standpoint; there is only a witness which does not 
take part in any of the activities of body or mind. The Karma 
Yogin now sees activity in inactivity and inactivity in activity and 
thus in the midst of intense work ho attains the parania- santl or 
supreme jieace that passeth .all undorstaudiug. Such a one works, 
because no work can bind him; while the ordinary self-ridden or 
goUish man works, because lie is driven to work b\ desires for his T’. 

Thus those four Yogas have each their own characteristic methods 
of dealing with the ego, though the final goal is tilie same, namely, the 
annihilation of the false, changing, little “l” and union with the real 
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nnclianging, Infinite Self. No one method may suit all temperaments; 
each one will have to find his own path by experimenting^ for himself; 
or by learning it from a Guru. At the same time it will be seen that 
not only the goal is the sfime, but the principle of each method is in- 
volved more or less in all the otliers. Thus from the standpoint of the 
Raja Yogin, the Jnanin, the Bhakta, and the Kavmin are all suppressing 
in their own way the The Jnanin sees that the Bhakta 

is giving up one “I” for another. The Bhakta sees in tl\o method of 
the Jnanin an eager search by the lower ego to find the higher Self. In 
the Raja Yogin this love takes the form of the desire of the wave ‘T to 
lose itself in the bosom of the infinite ocean of God ))y concentrating 
all the waves on one wave which ultimately subsides by union with 
the ocean. In the Karma Yogin the Bhakta sees tiie soul’s att 0 m])t to 
1)0 like the Isivara who though ever and anon creating, preserving, and 
destroying this universe remains nevertheless a non- doer and a wit- 
ness. lie is thereby unknowingly trying for a union with his real 
divine nature and this is a form of Bhakti. The Kavmin sees in one 
and all ceaseless struggle and renunciation of all the f niits of it, to 
remain unaffected as a mere witness. 

In fact, the principle of each of those methods will be found prac- 
tically involved in the otliers, not only in this respect, but in various 
other matters as well. But in the actual practice of the methods the 
starting ])oints are so dissimilar that the heginner gets confounded and 
distracted if he wore to attempt all the four Yogas simultaneously. 
The four Yogas may be comi)ared to the four opposite radii of a oriole, 
all converging to the same centre of Siipromo Reality, but each at the 
starting point is so far away that one docs not see wliore the other 
loads to. The sadliaka becomes move and more aware of thi common 
goal and the common ludnciples applied in all, the more ho approaches 
the centre along the line of his own advance. But oven thou to com- 
bine all these in practice into a iiarmonitius whole is one ot the most 
difficult tasks for a sadhaka, though there is unlimited i)ower lodged 
in each and every soul for development on all sides. Hence very rare 
are the souls in this world who have liarmoniously coml)iiied Bluikti, 
Jnana, Karma, and Yoga into a balanced cliaractor. \ few ]souls like 
Bhagavan Karnakrislina and Swarni Yivekananda have in this ago 
demonstrated tlie possibility of such a harmonious development of 
character which is as deep as the ocean and as broad as the sky. 
To go ill for all these Yogas at the same time may ensure all round 
progress, but the progress may bo slow. Hence the general injunction 
to take up one of these Yogas only as one’s main path and to practise 
•the others as subsidiary. 
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But the greatest obstacle in all these Yogas is the fear of losing 
the individual ‘I’ tied down to this world by various chords of desires 
and attachment. The classical incident of Narendranath (Swami 
Vivckananda) crying out in bewilderment, “Oh, what have you done! 
I have father and mother at home,*’ when he was raised to Samadhi 
state by a toucli of Sri liamakrishna is an instance in point and such a 
daring soul as Swami Vivekananda, what to speak of ordinary mortals 1 

So long as wo are bound to this world by desires, selfish or 
altruistic, this hesitation and fear to lose ourselves are sure to .linger 
The only remedy known to the saints and sages is the sword of V(ci- 
raciijam. The soul that aspires to soar unfettered into the bosom of 
tlie Infinite must he prepared to boldly snap all bondages, selfisli or 
unselfish, for ' ^^ispassion alone makes for fearless, 

ness.’ 

When complete annihilation of the ego liappeus in Jadasaviadlii 
then it never returns to this ])lano of mortals. In the case of those 
souls who come dow!i to this plane the ego once more? emerges from the 
bosom of the Infinite. What is then the nature of the ego that thus 
coinos down from Samadlii ? To quote Sri Eaniakrishna : “Some who 
may have got on to tlio highest or the seventh plane and have thus 
become lost in God-corisciousnoss are pleased to come down from that 
spiritual height with a view to the good of mankind. They keep the 
ego of knowledge, or in the other words, the Higher Self. But this 
ego is a more ap])oarance. It is like a line drawn across a sheet of water, 
llanuman was blessed with the vision of God both with form and 
wnthont form, but he retained tlio ego of a servant of God. Naradaand 
others attained the highest knowledge. J^ut still tlicy continued like 
the nuirmuL’ing watois of tlio rivulet to talk and to sing. This shows 
that they too kept this ego of knowledge. MMiey were Bhaktas and 
Jnanins : they talked and sang about tlio Lord with a view to the good 
of others.” “Suppose a iiorson digs a well, lie is thirsty and drinks 
the water of tlio w’ell. It is not unusual for such a person to keep 
with him the digging implements for iho sake of otdiors who may want 
them for the same ()i?joot. In the same way a Toaelier of this class 
who may liavc (linink the waters of J'lvorlasting Life and may havetluis 
quenched his spiritual tliirst aii-i eonio to the perfection of ijraiiiiia 
Juana is often anxious to do good to mankind. With this view lie 
retains the ego of Knowledge, the ego of Bhakti, the ego of 
Porceiition.” “It is a e.-iso of Involurion and Evolution. You go back* 
wards to tlio Supi’omo Being and your personality liocomes lost in this 
Iiersonality. Idiis Is Samadhi. You then veti'ace your stejis. You get 
back your ego ami come back to the point whence you started only to 
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see that the world and your ego or self ^Y0l•e involved in tlie same 
Supreme Being, and God, man, and nature are mere identities, so that 
if you hold to one of them, you realise the others.” 

The question is asked as to which is the higlier realization, — 
the losing of the ego in Samadhi or retaining it after Samadhi. The 
fact is that so long as there is the sense of the Absolute there is the 
Relative as well and vice versa. The Whole is implied in each aspect 
hut not expressed and the retention of the ego after realizing the 
Absolute makes the expression of the Whole coini)lote. Tboroforo that 
realization is to be considered perfect in which the Absolute and the 
Relative, the unmanifost and the manifest, are realised siniultaneously 
in the same centre as one Whole. “Such an ego kept after Suniadhi,” 
said Sri Ramakrishna, “solves the problem of life.” 


LIFE-SKETCH OP TUKARAM. 


By Htoavii GunatitanandcL 

India is a land of saints and sages. Every period of lior historic 
•career scintillates with a splendid liierarcliy of shining spiritual figures 
whose teachings and activities have become the permanent legacy to 
mankind. It is indeed regrettable that most of the lives of those saints» 
especially of tliosc of Southern India still remain shrouded in obscu- 
rity. Among the most famous saints of Maharashtra, such as Jnana- 
dova, Namadeva, Ekanath, Kamadas and Tukaram, the name of the 
last-mentioned saint, Tukaram is most i)opular, thougli a faithful life- 
sketch of the sago has not yet boon presented in details to the public. 
Born of Shudra i)aronts, ho by his ({ualities of heart alone, — by his 
selfless devotion to God, became the pride of ^Maharashtra. Tukaram 
was tlio second son of Bolhoha whose eldest son was Sawaji and tlie 
youngest Kanhoha. Jlis family was famous for its righteousness and 
honesty and all the more for its devotion to God. .Vs tlio relation 
between the law of liorodity and the law of Karma is only a fultiilmont, 
Tukaram is not an exception to the i)eculiai*ity wliicli can he marked 
in every saint, some of his ancestors being renowned devotees. Tuka- 
ram’s eighth ancestor, Vishwambhar Bus’a by name was a great devotee 
of Vithoba. As a result of his devotion he saw a dream in wliich God 
Vithoba told him, “ You will find two images near by your liouse — 
one of mine and one of Rakhiimai. Go on worshipping them, liaving 
installed tlicm in your Iioiise, instead of going to Pandarpur every 
year.*’ Accordingly ho obeyed and his descendants followed in his 
footste])s till as a result of their accumulated devotion, their family 
was blessed by the birth of Tukamm. 
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Every one is aware tliat during the centuries when Maharashtra 
was struggling under the oppression of foreign domination, it main- 
tained tlie uninterrupted tenor of its religious life through the un- 
leinitting attempts of a galaxy of saints and religious leaders that 
flourished in the land from time to time. The lives of those illus- 
trious saints of Southern India who preceded tlie advent of Tukaram 
arc of groat historical interest in the growth of tlie Maharashtra-life. 
Jnaneshwar the founder of Bhagavat Dharma in the Maharashtra anti 
his contomi)orary saint Namadeva, gave the best in them for the relig- 
ious awakening of the country ; it was the noble and all comprelien- 
sive teachings of these two tliat gave a now lease of life to Maluiraslitra 
inspite of foreign assaults. The spirit they infused was kept up by 
saintly persons like Damajipant and Janardanpant by sotting inspiring 
examples of self-sacrilico and tlevotion to God. This latter Janardan 
pant was tlie Guru of Ekanath. The great Nrisinha Saraswati, the 
great Yogi Changadeo, the groat devotee Daso pant, Moraya Gosavi of 
Ciiichawada contributad not a little to tlie upkeep of the religious 
consciousness of Maharashtra. In 1528 Ekanath wlio is revered as 
only next to Jnaneshwar, was born and his life and teachings iilayod 
a most important part in moulding the religious life of the people, 
lie completed his illustrious career in 1598, ten years after which our 
saint and hero Tukaram took birth. It is indeed a happy coincidence 
that in the very same year the patriotic saint and the national Guru 
Bamadas was also born. Thus the spirit of religious consciousness 
that started from Jnanoswar found its synthetic fulfilment in the 
sacred lives of Bamadas and Tukaram and ultimately found an elo- 
quent oxiiression in the sturdy nationalism of the Mahrattas under 
their heroic leader, Shivaji. 

Tukaram was born in 1608. At the time of his birth his family 
was not quite poor. It owned some land and houses and was follow- 
ing the profession of sliop- keeping. Though the exact year of his birth 
is still a matter of doubt, the main events of his life cannot be doubt- 
ed, they l:)oing told in his own abhangas — poems written in Marathi, 
which in fact stand as the most authentic document for any of his 
biographeis. The blessed pair Bolhoba and Kanakai, the parents of 
Tukaram, were both religious and kind-lieartetl and they never sent 
away any luingry soul unfed from their ever- hospitable door. They used 
to serve many Vaishnava Sadhus with their whole heart whenever any 
opportunity presented itself. Their heart being filled with the milk 
of human kindness and devotion to God, and their hands engaged in 
the service of the devotees, they passed their days happily. They married 
thoir three sons in their boyhood. Tukiirain when he was first married 
was about 13 years old ; but soon after, his first wife being found 
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asthmatic, his parents married him a second wife named Jijayi, who 
came of a rich family of Poona. Bolhoba after enjoying a prosperous 
family life till his old ago, one day asked his eldest son Sawaji to 
shoulder the responsibilities of the family and free him from the 
anxieties so that he miglit go abroad for pilgrimage and pass his last 
days in prayer and devotion. But Sawaji being of religious tempera- 
ment from his boyhood luunbly ro])liod that ho liad resolved to take 
to the life of ronunciation and not to be entangled in family affairs. 
Then Bolhoba called upon Tukarain to look after the family affairs, 
giving him no( 30 sSiivy instructions on the duties of household, and 
advised him to be careful in all his business-concerns and to act in 
such a way as would tend to his betterment in the end. Dutiful as ho 
was Tukarain took up all the responsibilities of his father to his groat 
relief and began to study all tlie household matters. As he was 
thorouglily honest and loving to all, lie soon became prosperous in his 
trade witliin a year. ^lany began to praise him highly for his abili- 
ties which ho showed in various ways in manipulating housoliold 
duties, though so young. At this phenomenal success his parents were 
much pleased. It may bo noted here that Tukarain was a devoted son 
of his parents, especially of his mother. His devotion to his mother 
was remarkable and great, which is amply visible in his inspired 
abhangas even in later life. Devotion towards one's mother is taken 
as a sign of greatness wliich can bo traced as tlie very seed of great- 
ness in all groat men such as Swami Vivokananda, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Napoleon, Sliivaji and others ; so also it was in Tukaram 
from the beginning. 

Till Ids 17 th year Tukaram was fortunate enough to enjoy the 
parental happiness. His father died suddenly. His doatli was imme- 
diately followed l^y the death of his first wife and his first son ; then 
came the turn of Kanakai, his beloved motlier. Tlie next year his 
elder brother Sawaji after the death of his wife took to wandering on 
pilgrimage which was his long cherished determination. All these 
CJilamities coming as they did one after the other gave repeated shocks 
to Tukaram’s mind and made him apathetic towards the world more 
and more until at last he became fully disinterested in all the worldly 
affairs. He began to devote much of his time tliereafter to Bhaja- 
nam and Nama-Smavanam. Ho Iwcame indifferent to collect duos 
from his customers. Some people began to take undue advant- 
age of liis goodness of nature, and Tukaram had to incur loss every 
year. The creditors began to press him for money and at home his 
second wife Jijayi who was a second Zanthippi of Socrates in her 
furious temper, began to scjld him with unsparing words. To crown 
all, his cattle died. Some wicked persons even went so far as to 
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taunt him to his face saying, “ This is the result of the name of 
theVithal which you are uttering constantly.” To try his luck 
abroad he wont with some bags of chillies to Konkan side where also 
people cheated him of the little money he got by selling them. Jijayi 
borrowed money for him again with which he bought salt and went 
abroad; this time he got some profit, but on his way home he saw 
some poor Brahmins suffering from hunger. Being unable to bear the 
sight he took pity on them and gave them all ho had. 

Just after this in 1629 there occurred a great famine which worked 
havoc in Poona and its vicinity ; many people died of hunger. . There 
as wno water to drink. Cattle died by hundreds as they could not get 
fodder. Tukararn’s first wife died of hunger ; his pet son Santoba 
followed her. His sorrows reached climax. But the miseries were a 
blessing in disguise toTukaram ; for a time the thoughts of his past 
life, his prosperous days, his father’s death, the going away of his elder 
brother, his poverty and the sad death of his own wife and son crossed 
his brain too much. To crown all, Jijayi’s scoldings added fuel to the 
fire and made him poaceless all the more. From the worldly point of 
view all these calamities are counted as misfortunes but so far as 
Tukaram is concerned, these proved a blessing to liim for they brouglit 
out the real mettle of which he was made. Wo find iiere the real seed 
of his greatness. He collected himself and became fully conscious of 
the perishability of the worldly vanities. A spirit of self-confidence 
was kindled in him and his life took quite a new turn. In the agony 
of his heart ho exclaimed : ” O Vithoba, I do not care for the public 
opinion ; the whole Sdnifiar has become like a vomit to me and I whole- 
heartedly resort to Thy holy foot.” 

Seeing that this world is momentary, lie decided to spend l 7 is 
time in meditation on the Lord. One day he disappeared from liome. 
The next day everybody was talking about liirn as to whore ho iniglit 
have gone. His wife though a shrew was much devoted ; she sent 
Karihoba, younger brother of Tukaram, in search of him. Tukaram 
was found on Bharnnath hill near by, engaged in Bhajanam. After 
much request and pressure Tukaram came home. Tiie joy of the family 
knew no bounds and Jijayi fed him to the utmost satisfaction of her 
lioart. One day lie took all the documents and papers with a view to 
throw them into the waters of the Indrayani. Tlien Kanhoba inter- 
rupted him saying, ” You have now become a Sadhu but wliat shall 
I live upon ?” Thereupon Tukaram gave him his sliare and the rest he 
threw into the Indrayani. Thenceforward he lived by begging and took 
a vow not to touch coin. In this way he renounced Kanchan, one of 
the two greatest obstacles in the path of God- realisation. Thereafter 
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Ills daily routine became one of continuous prayer, study of the Gita- 
commentary of Jnaneshwar, meditation upon the Lord and Harikirta 
nam. The greater portion of his time was spent in the Vithoha temple. 
As he progressed in Sadhana he could meditate longer and longer. 
On every Ekadasi day he used to go to Pandarpur. He visited all the 
Samadhis (cemeteries) of the past Maharastrian saints of lus sect. 

Tukaram belonged to the Varakari Sampradaya, some of the im- 
portant beliefs and dogmas of which are indeed worth noticing. Their 
Deity is Gopalakrishiia of Pandarpur known as Vithoha or Vithal. 
Their ideal is to reach the stage of Jnauothar Bhakti, that is devotion 
after the realisation of Adwait. Highest knowledge and highest devo- 
tion is one and the same. Nainasmaranam and Harikirtanam are the 
chief Sadhanas. * Rama- Krishna Hari* is their chief Mantram. Saints, 
Brahmins, cows and guests are worshipi^ed as the manifestations of 
God. They use the rosary of beads of Tulsi. Tulsi plant is much 
revered ; on the first Ekadasi of Ashar and Kartik they must go to 
Pandarpur. Mahashivaratri, all Ekadasis and Mondays must be 
observed as Vrata. Non-killing and non- injury are strictly enjoined. 
Varnashrama-dliarma is also observed. However, Tukaram strictly 
adhered to all the injunctions as stated above and made a steady pro- 
gress in the path of spirituality. Then as a fulfilment of his intense long- 
ing for a spiritual guide, the Guru appeared in Tukarain's dream and 
initiated liira. Ho makes a special mentionof this incident in one of his 
abhangas as follows : Really, Guru blessed me with his hand on my 
head. Ho asked for one fourth of a seer of ghee for dinner, but as I 
was in slumber I forgot. I do not remember if there was an>’ mistake 
of mine in serving him. He disappeared in haste, telling me Ragava 
Chaitanya and Keshava Chaitanya as the names of his Guru. His own 
name he gave out as Jlabaji (Chaitanya) and he gave me the Mantram 
‘ Rarna-Krislina Hari.’ 

{^ome days after this he had another dream which he describes as 
follows : “ Namadova (previous Maharashtra saint) appeared with 
Panduranga in my drear)! and told me to compose poems instead of 
speaking other useless words.” In such a mysterious way Tukaram got 
his inspiration. Then he began to compose i)ooms one after the other. 
Thenceforth liis Harikirtanam, the pure stream of divine love which 
flowed from his gifted heart, attracted many souls inspito of themselves. 
This inspired poetry began to toucli the cord of liuman heart and 
smoothly awoke the devotional sentiment in others. Manx liogan to 
be his admirers and followers. Crowds of people began to flock to 
hear him and showed him their respect. But all the same Tukaram 
with his child-like simplicity and unassuming nobility went on doin 
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his selfless work of awakening fche masses and injecting true religious* 
spirit in them. Ho is the most outspoken saint in his own abhangas. 
His abliangas are as it were the minute records of the spiritual stages 
whicli every aspirant is to pass through. They serve as a sign-post on 
the path of spirituality. He is seen to pray to the Lord, uncovering 
every minute defect of his mind and soliciting His help to control and 
clear otf his sliortcomings. At times he becomes disappointed and 
with loving importunities beseeches the Lord to quell the stormy 
passions of his heart. He again and again impresses on tlie mind that 
money, women and fame are the chief obstacles in the way, whicli 
very few can overcome. He holds money as contemptible as bdef and 
says: “ Women appear as dangerous as she-bears. In the company 
of women God is forgotten, Bhajanam stops, mind becomes uncontrol- 
fablc. This beauty of women is the real seed of all sorrows and 
degradation. A Sadhu must bo very cautious, otherwise lie will be 
ruined.” Once a lady wont with a bad motive to him in solitude 
when he was absorbed in Bhajanam ’on Bhandara Hill. Tukaram 
understood her intention and said : “ Wo are the servants of Vishnu, 

wo look upon all the ladies except wedded wives as our divine Mother, 
Eakhumai. You go to some one else ; I cannot bear your dograrlod 
state.” He was sincere and persevering all throughout and did not 
care for honour or insult heaped upon him by the people from time to 
time, ^lost of his time he used to spend in the solitude of the three 
hills, Jihudara, .Bhamnath, and Gorada whore ho remained in com- 
munion with the Lord. The sublime silence and the fascinating 
beauty of nature stirred his soul to its inmost depths and awakened 
in him an intense fooling of Vairagyam, whereby ho got encouraged all 
the more in his spiritual practices. In his abliangas he describes his 
ex])eriences of this solitude : “ We are free to choose any place we 

like, with the earth for our seat and sky as the bower. Wo can sing 
songs to the Lord with the trees and croo])ers as our relatives, animals 
and birds as our companions. Hero wo are safe from the merits and 
demerits of otheis.” In this way, day after day his taste for solitiule 
increased. As the Ilhakti deepened his mind became free from egotistic 
defects and became absorbed in Namasmaranam so much so that it 
went on constantly inspite of himself. 

.\s he was going through these continuous Sadbanas for five or 
six years, alternately, spending the day time in the jungles on the 
hills, and nights in the temple conducting Harikirtanani where the 
people used to come to drink the nectar of his inspired teachings and 
devotion, his fame spread all over the country like fragrance. At this 
time there was a famous influentijil orthodox Brahmin of groat leani- 
ng named Rameshwar Bhatt at Vagholi. Ho did not like that 
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Tukaram, a Shudra, should preach religion and expound the truths of 
the Vedas, and what he disliked most was that the Brahmins should 
bow down to him as a religious teacher. Coming to know that 
Tukaramhad a temple in his place where before the image of Vithoba 
he performed the Kirtanam and where throngs of people came to hear 
him, he devised a plan to hoot him out altogether from the place. He 
sent a letter to the patit of Dehu, the place of Tukaram, to drive him 
out from the village. Accordingly he read the letter to Tukaram at 
which his heart was, as it were, broken. Praying to God lie started 
for Vagholi. Beaching there he bowed down to Bamosliwar wlion the 
latter was performing Sandhya, and began to recite the poems at which 
Bamosliwar told him : “ You being a Shudra, have no right to xn-each 
the truths of the Sruti, which come out so profusely in your words.” 
Then Tukaram replied : “ I began composing poems because of Vitlioba’s 
order, but all that I have said in my ixioms has proved quite useless 
because you, a Brahman, a veal manifestation of God, do not approve of 
it. Henceforwai-d 1 will stop composing according to your bidding. 
But what sliall I do with the poems I have composed up till now?” 
Baineshwar replied : “ Throw all your manuscripts into the water.” 

Tukaram yielded and came back to Dohu. H i tied the bundle of 
manuscripts to two big stoues and throw it into the Indrayani. Very 
soon Tukaram became an object of criticism and censure. He being 
unable to stand the sarcasm of the people and their fling at Vithoba, 
wont in front of the temple and remained unmoved on a stone there,, 
liraying, “Oh God, it is really wonderful that though devoted to Thee 
I have become an object of hatred and enmity to the people. Alas ! 
why should I blame Thee ? I am sure my services and devotion to 
Thee are not sincere. It will not ho proper on my part to hlamg 
Thee unless I give over everything unto Thee, oven my life and Jiva 
Bhava.” When Tukaram was thus lying down for thirteen days with a 
strong determination to give up his life, Bamosinvar Bhatt one clay 
on his way to the temple of Naganath whom ho revered much, began 
to feel, all of a sudden, a burning sensation all over the body. ^lany 
physicians and medicines were tried to no effect. Then he went to- 
Alandi tlie place of Jnaneshwar’s Samadhi and remained there as lie 
had faith in Jnanesinvar. Meanwhile on the thirteenth day of the 
steadfast and sincere devotion of Tukaram, God apiieared before him 
in the form of Vithal and gave him the assurance that his book was 
safe. Towards the dawn of the 14th day, some devotees saw in their 
dream that the manuscript of Tukaram’s abbangas was safely floating 
on the water of the river. Accordingly all got up and at once went to 
the river-side only to find the fruition of their dream to their great 
joy and wonder. The manuscript was brought out safe from the 
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water with the loud cries of Eama- Krishna Hari and taken to the place 
whore Tukaram was lying. He opened his eyes and saw the devotees 
•coming with the manuscript which God liad protected. Tukaram 
could not control his joy ; his heart over-flowed with devotion. He 
I)raised the kindness of God with tearful eyes and prayed : “ Thou 

art the embodiment of kindness, Lord of lords ; pardon mo, I shall 
not trouble Thee again even if the wicked are ready to cut off my 
head.” In the meantime Ramoshwar was told by Jnaneshwar in 
'dream that unless he apologised to Tukaram for what he liad done 
he would not be cured of his disease.” Rameshwar had already 
got the news of the miraculous restoration of the manuscript 
from the water. He was overwhelmed with remorse and wrote a 
letter with great humility to Tukaram describing his own pitiable 
‘Condition and praising him for his greatness. Tukaram sent a rojAy in 
the form of an ahbanga which reads as follows ; “He who is pure at 
heart his enemies become friends, and tigers and serpents cannot injure 
him. Poison acts on him as nectar. Miseries are blessings to him ; 
troubles from others teach him the principles of ethics ; lire becomes 
cool to him as the heart of every being is the abode of Narayana; all 
revere him with love. Know this from my oxi)orience which Narayana 
has blessed mo with.” Ramosliwar was moved; tlie sword of iron being 
touched with touch-stone was turned into gold, — Rameshwar was com- 
pletely changed. He yielded, lie prayed and became one of the 
foremost disciples of Tukaram. Now Tukaram saw God. His inspi- 
ration was backed by actual realisation. He became the mess- 
enger. His heart became the very drawing-room of the Lord. His 
body shone with a divine light. Henceforward his important work 
of giving si)iritual impetus to all irrcsiiective of caste began. Many 
thirsty souls found in his teachings the much-coveted nectar which 
carried them beyond birth and death. The important work of mass- 
awakening being most smoothly carried on by Tukaram, Sliivaji, 
the founder of the Maharastra empire got the help of the masses in 
time to fulfil his migsion. 

Though for a superficial reader many of his abhangas seem con- 
tradictory to one another a minute student of liis poems will clearly 
find that he speaks in different moods on different occasions referring 
to different individuals according to their adhihara. As he had 
composed different poems from different stages, we can clearly mark 
his progress from a Dualist to a qualified Monist and then to a pure 
Adwaitist. It is wrong to class him as one of Ramanuja’s sect. Of 
course, ho is more for Bhakti than for Jnana, his temperament being 
^motional. His humility is unsurpassed. His sympathy for the 
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suffering and the down- trodden is groat. Though he owes much of 
liis inspiration toEkanath and Jnanadova, the iniluonce of Namadev 
on him is unquestionably the most ^potent. Tliroughout the day and 
night except a few liours when he used to take rest, iweins used to 
come out from his lips. It was quite impossible to take down all the- 
poems ; many must have been destroyed and many are still unpublish- 
ed. That is why we have got only eight thousand and odd abhangas 
at present. 

Some interesting incidents happened during the closing period 
of his life. The well-known Shivaji wlio was much devoted to saints 
from his boyhood, one day sent a deputation to Tukarani who 
happened to be at Lohagaum at that time, with some jewellery, horsesi 
torches, etc., as presents to request him to come to his palace at Poona. 
But Tukarain did not even condescend to look at the precious presents, 
but sent thorn hack with a letter containing nine abhangas addressed 
to God ; “ These torches, umbrella, and horses are not for good. Oh king 
of Pandavpur (Vithoba), why dost Thou wisli to allure mo with 
tliese ? This kind of honour I treat as a pig’s dung ; Thou art giving, 
mo just the tilings I do not want. Everything is ordained by Thy 
wdll, Pandurang; Thou knowost my heart. I stick to Theo and Thy 
feet alone.” Then in tlio same letter lie wrote to Shivaji : “ Wo are 

free from all desires and attractions ; a king or an ant, gold or earth is 
same to us : our wealth is very gj’cat ; wo are the lords of tlio three 
worlds. Money is like beef to us. What can you give us? I' iter tlie 
name of Vithal ; I shall ho much pleased if you only do this much. 
Remember that all tlie siddhi^, nay, even the iMoksha can he had, but 
to get the foot of the Lord is diflicult. ” After receiving tliis letter 
Sliivaji liimsolf came one day to listen to Ids Kirtanam (devotional 
songs) which attracted him more and more ; so Sliivaji liegan to 
visit him very often. One night Shivaji was so much im- 
pressed by his Kirtanam tliat instead of returning to Poona, ho 
stayed at Dolui with Tukaram. Sliivaji’s motlier being anxious tliat 
he might leave off politics and hocoino a 8adhu, huiTied iqi to Dohu. 
That night Tukaram spoke on Yaiuaslirama-Dliarrna, which made 
Shivaji take up his duties in right earnest. Anoblior day tlie Patliaus 
coming to learn tliat Sliivaji was listening to the Kirtanam inside the 
temido, lay in ambnsli outside with a view to catch hold of him ; hut 
to tlieir utter surprise and howildormont the Patliaus saw thousands 
of Shivajis all of the same uppoaraiico rushing out from inside the 
temple! Thus they were frustrated in their lioiulish attempts. 

Shivha Kasar was one among tlie cliiof disciples of Tukaram. IIo 
was a rich follow of fjohagaum hut was oxtremoly stingy. Formerly 
he used to criticise him, but after listening to his soul-enrapturing 
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Kirtanam he became ono of the most devoted disciples of Tukaram. 
One day he invited Tukaram to a dinner at his house and when Tuka- 
ram was taking bath Shivba Kasar’s wife who had become enraged at 
Tukaram for her husband’s sudden change of attitude towards her 
poured a bucketful of boiling water over his body, 'which burnt him 
severely. Tukaram did not get angry but only pitied her. Afterwards 
it is said that she suffered from bad lei)rosy and she repented of her 
wicked deed ; Rameswar Bhatl advised lier husband to apply the mud 
from the place where Tukaram had taken bath and thus slie was cured 
of that fell disease. 

The following instance shows how far Tukaram was magnanimous 
towards his enemies and had a mastery over liis anger. Tlioro was one 
hyi)ocrite, ^rainhaji hy name. 'He grew extremely jealous of Tukaram 
for the latter’s universal popularity. Mambaji wanted to take revenge. 
As his house was situated next to Tukaram’s Vithoha temple, one she- 
buffalo of Tukaram once made her way into Mamabaji’s garden and ate 
vegetables and some ])lants. Then Mambaji strewed tlic way round the 
garden with big tliorns thereby obstructing the path leading to the 
temple. Tukaram removed them to a side a little from the way so 
that pcojde coming to the temple miglit not be pricked. This was too 
much for the wicked man whoteit him riglit and left with the thorny 
plants, so much so tliat Jijayi, wife of Tukaram, liad to pick out the 
thorns from lus back; but Tukaram as he was peace incarnate instead of 
getting angry wont to Maml)oji*s house and began to massage his hands 
softly saying, “Oh what a cruel mau I am ! The whole blame is on mo ; 
your hands must have boon hurt. ” This melted the heart of that 
mischievous man and turned him into one of his most trusted friends. 

In this way Tukaram lived a life of devotion and service, exerting 
himself all tlie while for the uplift of the sunken and the distressed 
souls. 

The end of a glorious life drew near. Tukaram, only a few days 
before his final exit from this mortal world said to his wife : “ I am 

going to Vaikuntha; I am called hy the God; you also come along with 
me; we both will be honoured there. ” But Jijayi was not willing to 
leave samsara. In 1619 A. D. on the second day of the second half of 
Falguna, Tukaram came singing Bliajanam with his di 3 ci])les under a 
tree where his body was illumined with a divine halo that dazzled the 
'eyes of his disciples. He suddenly disappeared and his disciples 
remained there for 3 days and afterwards discovered his blanket and 
“ Tal ” on the very same spot where he had sung the glories of the Lord 
with them. Thus Tukaram who came to this world from Vaikuntha 
to teach the truths of Religion and Bhakti went back to that sacred 
nbode after the fulfilment of his Mission. 



'GROWTH OP AHIMSA AS AN IDEA IN INDIA 

By Raviau Ghaiidm Bhattacharifa, M-A. 

Priniitive man Wcanted solf-^*ratification and there was a clash of 
interests, involving struggle and hlood-shod. Ho did not like to be 
miserable and to avoid inucli of his sorrow and misery lie soon learnt 
to si)are some of his egotistic impulses. Onward fiom that suiu’eme 
psychological moment, the idea of nou-injuy lias steadily been 
gaining ground. 

Tlie story of the early stages of its development is ^vith some un- 
known record -keeper. .But during the time of the Vedas, tlie earliest 
human record, Ahimsa was extended even beyond the circle of men. 
]\[a Ili'iiisayat Sarva4)hutani is only too clear a statement to bo con- 
strued to mean non- injury to men alone. Tlie conception at this stage 
was not generally regarded as more tlian a matter of opinion. 

There liad been a ghastly revelation in l)]ood>- sacrifices in ancient 
times, and the Brahrnanic culture developed a liorridly complex form 
of ritualism and sacrifice. But one wing of the Brahrnanic people 
persisted in denouncing bloody sacrifices. Their case was voiced 
forth elf ectivoly in tlie Satapat ha Brahmana. It declared witli auth- 
ority thattlio spirit of sacrifice had passed from men to liorses, to cows 
and to goats consecutively, rendering each unworthy of sacrifice one by 
one, and that ultimately took its rest in the grains whicli were to bo 
sacrificed henceforward in the forms of Puradasas or cakes. This 
was not a mere theory only, for every line of this p«iLticular Bralimana 
was binding on at least a section of the Brahmins. 

The more intelligent section of the Bralimanic people failed to see 
the roasoiiahlenoss of tlie attempt to compel gods by eloboratc mechan- 
ical rituals to grant them their desires or to ap])easo a wratiiful god 
or to bribe another more liberal with sacritices which were to their 
liking. Hveritually tliey took to introspection. With intellectual 
refinoinent came in finer feelings and emotions till the Upanishadic 
seers liad to acc 0 j)t Ahimsa as one of the fundamentals of religion, fn 
Chhaiufo'/!/a, one of the earliest of Upanisliads, the Bishi Ghora 
Angirasa exhorts his Kshatriya ])upil ‘Krishna, the Son of Devaki’ to 
practise .\himsa equally with Satjia (truthfulness), Diutti (charity), 
etc. 

The same Krishna, in his turn, with equal emphasis preacliod the 
principle of Ahimsa to liis warrior-disciple, Arjuiia. Strangely enough, 
this teaching was imparted in a grim field of battle. Whatever might 
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liave been the meanin^^ of his own teacher, Krishna did notwant 
his disciple to refrain from bloodshed. Far from that, ho inspired him 
to fight, wliich he considered to bo his disciple’s diiln. It is not diffi- 
cult to explain this apparent incongruity if the Ahiinsa of Krishna is 
understood as an attitude of mind whicli taboos, onvy, jealousy and 
hatred. 

So far the concept of Ahiinsa could touch only the brains and 
hearts of individuals or even small groups. Bub wliab if unscrupulous, 
hands worked inischiof on thorn ? Moighbours had to bo porsuadod to 
accept and work up to it. Orders apiieared to ailvocato its ‘cause. 
Time’s call to raise it to a supremo doctrinal status was answered by 
the Ajivakas and tlie .lainas. It was an ago when not loss than 
sixteen pronounced powers vied with one another for imperial position. 
The imperialisms of Kosala and Magadlia eventually turned Kasi into 
a horrid field of battle. As for smaller powers, their more powerful 
neighbours never lost an opportunity to prey upon tliom. In a word 
the vast tract of land extending from tiio eastern border of the Kuru- 
Panchala country (the Punjab) as far as tlio Anga-Mahajariiipada 
(Bhagalpiir) was during this period overflooded with limnan blood. It 
is indeed a strange coincidence that tlic principal Aliimsa cults of 
India had their birth on this very fertile soil just at this propitious 
hour of intense necessity and that tlio scions of the lighting cla.ssos, 
the royal Kshatriya families came forward to uphold tho doctrine of 
Aliimsa at tliis time. 

The Jaina and Ajivaka Ahiinsa, being reactions against the 
extreme forms of ‘fliinsa’ on tho part of the imperialists, was naturally 
carried to the other oxtromn. The Buddha wanted to av(ud either 
extromc.s. He did not like tho idea of making human life burden- 
some hy thrusting on it luinoco.^sarily scrupulous conscioiitiousuoss of 
tho Jaina, s and' the Ajivakas. Unlike his contemporary teachers, but 
like tho teacher of the Gita (another Kshatriya) lie conceivotl Aliimsa 
as a inontal attitude. Tho Vinaya enjoining on tlio Bhikkus not to 
partake of any animal food, if tlio animal was spocially sacrificed on 
their account, is a clear pronouncement of the master on the point at 
issue. Besides, wo cannot explain othorwiso tlio conduct of the master 
himself at liis last dinner witli pork-eater Channa. 

There must ho practical dillicultios wlion wo depend for a thing 
on the good sense of mankind in general. One of tlie princi])al disci- 
ples of Buddha realised tliis fact. Ere long he quarrollod with his 
master on tliis account. Ho wanted to revert to the Jaina and Ajivaka 
conception that adherence to Ahirnsa involved a general proscriptions 
of killing of animals. It was certainly a lower (tliough a more 
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practicablo) form of thought and tho Buddha, with his superior culture 
would not acquiesce in it. Devadatta had to separate himself from 
his master before the latter could bo ])orsua(lod to accept Ahirnsa to 
mean non-killing literally.'' 

If Mahavira, Gosala, and Devadatta undei’stood Ahirnsa as non- 
killing, tho later Buddl lists also found it convenient to accept it in 
that sense. Tho finer import attached to it by tho founder of Bud- 
dliism could bear any meaning to cultured intellects almic. King 
Asoka, tlio Groat, therefore thought it prudent to preacli Ahirnsa in its 
grosser sense. The Ahirnsa cult of his edicts enjoins non-killing of 
and non- injuring to all animals with considerable force. 

Tho Gupta ago of tho Indian history is the ago of Hindu renai- 
ssance. Tho rourauic form of Hinduism that developed in this period 
is a compromise of ancient Ikahmanism with tlio popular religions of 
the age- Pouranic Vaishnavism absorbed in itsolC most of what was 
laudod in Buddhism, esp(3ciaUy its devout zeal for Ahiinsaism. 
Vaishnavism is a living force in India oven now and it, in all its 
forms — Vishuuito, Krislmaite, or Ramaiyat — is supremely an Ahirnsa 
cult till our tinio. 

If Buddhism is m linly ros])ondl)lo for activity of Ahiinsaism 
among tho Southern Yishnuito cults, Jainism is still more so for its 
unmitigated inlluenoo over tlic Ramaiyat and otiior cults of Gujrat. 
Age-long mcclianioal operation of Ahiinsaism among tlio different sects 
and denominations scared away tho poetry about it. Mahatma Gaudlii, 
tho enquirer, discovered that poetry afresh as a result of his 
“ Experiments with Truth ”. Gatidhi, tlio student, hocamo Gandhi, 
the proplict of neo-Aliimsaism at tho very rnoinont when ho carried 
out his ‘ good-will ’ to man and beast and vowed for ‘ non-killing ’ only 
as a secondary ])rinciplo, as a moro logical conclusion of that universal 
good-will. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN BUDDHISM AND 
THE UPANISHADS 

{Continued from the October issue) 

By Prof. A. K. Sharvia 

V. 

Buddha’s discourses on Nirvana remind us naturally of the goal 
presented by tho Upanishads. The culmination of all spiritual disci- 
pline, in the view of the latter, is Bralima-Vidya. This knowledge is 

* Tho black picture of Devadatta painted by some Buddhist story- tollers 
has no truth about it. Devadatta seems to have been an honest man of ascetic 
tomperamont. Ills sect was thriving in Bengal even at the time of Hwen Tsang. 

35 
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suramocl up in tho cryptic formula, “ Everything is Brahman”. Of 
course it does not fit into our habitual scheme of things. Life as we 
live it is superficial : it is enveloped by Maya, illusion. Hence tlie world 
appears to us to consist of a plurality of separate persons and things ; it 
a])poars too as tlio arena on whicli one tiling is pitched against another, 
and the human self against all tlio rest. In this way life is riddled 
with false concoi)tions and we are being daily clieated out of Reality. 
But knowledge has a saving grace. When it pervades the mind, the 
veil of Maya is lifted, aiipearancos vanisli and we stand face to face 
with Reality itself. This is Efuancipation. 

Like Nirvana, Ernanoiiiation is in a sense extinction. All evils 
whether they bo piiysical or moral, have their roots ultimately in 
tlio false conception of individualities. The world of individuals is a 
world of conflict. Even so-called amity, ])eac6 and good will, are only 
forms of truce; because the disposition which makes for war is still 
there. Individuality tends to stjparato ; to individualise is to exclude; 
and the greater the attempt to oxtdudo things from one another, the 
more likely they are to come into conliict. This looks paradoxical ; it 
is none the loss true. From the human i)oint of view, to ho an 
individual is to move l)(*twoen twm poles, self on the one side and all 
ohjocis on the other. Those objects constitute a system of means to 
satisfy certain personal interests ; they are to bfi dasii*od or avoided, 
loved or hated and in this way their values arc dotorminod hy their 
capacity to inirvoy tt) human needs. No wonder that they lead to 
feverish oxciteinouts and maddening activities. But when knowledge 
is ac<iuired life is given a now orientation, desire and ])ain vanish, 
activities cease, and egoism is oxtinguished. 

The dead ego is only the stepping-stone on which wo ascend to 
higher life. With the shifting of the old stand-point, the concoption 
of the world uudergoei a i-adieal alteration. The well-defined physiog- 
nomy of things cliangcs, their clear-cut forms coalesce, nay, their very 
concreteness molts away. 'I’he emancipated man sees all things (|uivor- 
ing with one life, the same ;i,s his; lie mirrors everything in himself, 
and is in turn roflectotl in it ; he recognises his essential unity with 
the universe and feels one with it. To him the distinctions of mine 
and thine, friend and foe, higher and lower, animate and inanimate, 
liave absolutely no moiriing. He maintains what, in tlie absence of a 
bettor expression, may he called spiritual impartiality. He loves not 
only his neighbour, but also the neighbour’s dog and the plants whicli 
grow in his garden. He is patient and self-restrained ; and there is 
about liiin an atmosphere of repose, calmness and peace. His being 
the way of sight and not of logic, his certitude is not assailed by any 
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kind of doubt. Ho has broken tho rough shell of Maya and is serenely 
contemplating the ]jo:.irl of Koality. 

The condition of atonement is indeed inerfable. It in.iy he called 
neitlier existence nor non-existence, ncitlior stability nor change, 
neither consciousness nor unconsciousness. “ There no sun shines, no 
moon, no glimmering star ; nor yonder lightning ; tho lire of earth is 
quenched.” It is not to bo comproliendod, citlior by the souses or by 
tlmught ; and weak human language is utterly inadequate to dosci-il 3 o 
it. It is beyond all empirical distinctions ; and for this reason it is 
not cai)able of delinite formulation. 

A Buddhist reading tlio Upanishads will bo surprised at the 
similarity between their teacliing and that of his master. When lie 
comes to tho toi)ic of Emancii):ition, the surprise will grow into astoni- 
shment, for Nirvana and Enianciptition are not merely similar hut 
almost identical. Both are spiritual oxistoncos to be realised here on 
earth ; both involve tho annihilation of tlio ego ami tlio transcending 
of ordinary life ; in both, ])erniaiicnt spiritual values are conservoil. 
and both are states of atonement with tho Su])remo Boality. Naturally 
the suggestion would occur to liiin that tho ancosti’al homo of his own 
spiritual life is in tho lJ|)anishads. Lf a countor-suggostion were also 
to oecur, tliat it miglit after all ho a case of tho coincidence of genius, 
lie will recall liow tho utterances of Buddha on tho Uncroato tally, 
word for word, with those of the Upanishads on Jh*aliman. Ho will 
recall also how Buddha met two young scliolars, Vasolta and Bhawaja, 
in a mango-grove near Kosala; how he pointed out to them that tho 
Llrahman priests of those days wore not i)ractising wliat was neces- 
sary to gain Brahma- Vidya ; and how ho assured them that ho could 
put them on tho stvaightest path to tho kingdom of Bralunan ; because 
he was already residing tliero and was, as it were, a native of it. 
These two eousidorations would clencli the argument ; and our 
imiuirer would be led to the inevitable conclusion that tlio voice which 
spoke of Nirvana was the voice of Buddlia, but that tlio thought was 
of tlio Upanishads. 

Jlut in translating Emancipation into Nirvana, Buddlia gave it a 
practical turn by emphasising the normal and tho iisycliical as|>octs of 
it. Tho Upanishads, it is woU-kiiowii, were addressed to men wlio 
had retired from the world, and who for this reason wore not distract- 
ed by the needs for actioJi. Kolatively speaking, wliat they sulTorod 
from, or thought they suffered from, was a false conception of things, 
rather than a wrong direction of the will. To them salvation meant 
the discovery of truth ; so they longed for knowledge. This tho 
teachers recognised ; hence they laid stress on tlio perfection of 
ntelligenco, and described Emancipation as a kind of higher kiiowlodgo, 
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Buddha’s atmosphere was altogether different. lie had to teach men 
of the world, men who were more concerned with action than with 
thought. The will being dominant in practical life, Emancipation, in 
their case, was tantamount to moral regeneration : so the teacher 
caught liold of the will, gave it tlio right direction, and explained 
Nirvana as a kind of moral ]>crfcction. 

The other aspect which was oin])hasisod by Buddha was selfless- 
ness. The men wlio had gone into forest- retreats were mellow with 
ago and exiierience ; ami those who were not, wore put through a 
course of special disci])lino, so that none of them was oV)sessod with 
egoism to any dangerous extent. In that situation it was possible 
for the toacliers to adopt a stand]K)int wliich was universal, at any 
rate, not merely human. Therefore Emancipation became the relin- 
quishment of the individualising tendency in general and not the 
overcoming of egoism in particular. Wliether the ancient sagos 
were conscious of the inadequacy of the geocentric point of view in 
tlio realm of knowledge, is more than wo can say, but they taught as 
if they wore so conscious. IIow could Buddha do likewise? Ilis 
men had all the defects of worldlincss ; to tliern life was not geocen- 
tric, not even anthropocentric, but essentially egocentric. With 
penetrating insight Buddha 7‘calised that, if lie could get thorn to dis- 
card sollislinoss otlier good things would follow as a matter of course. 
This accounts for the fact that he specially argued against the notion 
of egoism, as if it were the gravamen of tlie charge. Naturally Nir- 
vana appeared as a state of extinction. 

Thus both load to tlio same goal in view. But the Upanishads 
gave it the appearance of a theory, stated it as a pro])ositiou describing 
the nature of Bcality, and advocated it as a truth which ouglit to ho 
grasped. Buddha, on the otlior hand, attonipto l to work it out in life 
and presented it as a task, as a condition which ought to be roacbod by 
ordinary men. lie did it in the only way ])ossil)lo, viz,, by addressing 
the will rather than the intolligonco. 

vr 

Brahina-Yidya was the prerogative of a spiritual aristrocracy. As 
a rule it was not imparted either to a woman or to an outcasto ; and 
oven in the case of eligiblos it was laid down as a i)recondition tliat 
they should have fulfilled all social obligations and have then with- 
drawn from participation in worldly affairs. liifo in the days of tlie 
Upanishads was one long spiritual discipline ; it was divided into 
successive periods of studentslii])s, of a house-holder, and of retire- 
ment, and each was regulated by strict rules of conduct. It is very 
likely that those who had lived life in that way looked forward, like 
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Eabbi Ben Ezra, to a glorious old age. in the belief that “ the lx) 3 t is 
yet to be, the last of life for which tho^ first was made.” It is likely 
also that they got a vision of something of pormanont value, of an 
eternal verity, dim, vague, nebulous, yet dolinito enough to attract- 
Its power must have been so compelling tliat they dctorniinod to 
pursue it at any cost, oven by sacrificing overytliing which they 
hitherto cherished most dear. Impollod by this motive they actually 
renounced the world, went into forest-retreat, aiid thoje conimoncod a 
new spiritual life u\ a purer atmosphere and on a liiglior piano. 
The sages taught them how to translate the faint vision into 
vivid reality. Tlie restraint of tho senses, the subdual of passions, 
contentment, endurance, concentration ; tlioso wore tho prescribed 
moans. Some or all of tlioso wore emphasised according to tho special 
needs of tho disciples. Thus one might need, more than anything 
elsoi tlie subdual of his passions; another, freedom also from distrac- 
tions ; and a tliird, subdual, freedom, and iioaco. Sometimos they 
wore described in general terms, as tho suspension of the activities of 
tho mind, or as purification of nature by tho purification of tlio 
intellect, or even as mental serenity. In addition, faith in the end was 
cverywhoro presupposed, so much so that it was taken as a sojiarato 
moans in a late Vedantio work. Tho Maitrayana Upanishatl suinmod 
up all this in one clean statement : “ Control of in’eath, restraint of 
tho senses, attention, discrimination, meditation and absor])tion : 
those are the methods of realisation.’* 

Tliis IJpanishad has a peculiar historical valuo. It came into 
existence at a time wlion tho atmosphere was charged witli ideas pro- 
phetic of Buddhism. To us, tliorofore, it servos as the connecting link 
between Buddhism on tlio ono hand, and tho earlier Upanisliads on 
tlio other; and to JUuldlia himself it must have been a source of 
inspiration more direct than tlio older ones. It has so mucli in comm- 
on with Buddlia’s teacliing that Cowell o])inod that it miglit indeed 
1)0 post-Buddhistic in point of date. Jilvon so it is an argument in 
favour of the view that Buddhism and tho Ilpanishads are interdopond- 
ent. J5ut as a matter of fact it was anterior to Buddha, as has been 
convincingly proved by Max ^lullor. 

Tho !Maitrayana was also the main basis of Patanjali’s Yoga- 
Sutras. Patanjali lived after Buddlia ; and some of liis fundamental 
conceptions are patently Buddhistic : and yet, astonishingly enough, 
ho claimed tlio authority of tJio Upanisliads for tin’s toaoliing. In his 
view tliore was nothing extraordinary in incorporating tho teaching of 
Buddha in a work which was explicitly intended to give a piactical 
turn to the ideas taught in the Upanisliads. This lends a powerful 
support to tho views adopted in this paper. Ue it romomhorod that 
Yoga is one of tho orthodox systems, whicJi has had a widely formative 
influence on Hindu life and thought. 

To return to tlie methods. To be able to understand and to appre- 
ciate them, it is necessary to have some notion of the metaphysical psy- 
chology from which they wore but practicaldeductions. It would appear 
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that man consists of a purusha and a i.e.^ soul bottled up in 

world -stull. While the former is static, change is inherent in the latter. 
Originally the purusha was independent of prakriti. But something 
happened — wo need not inquire what ; and the mischief started. 
Prakrili began to evolve, lirst into a sort of sub-consciousness ; next, 
into consciousness in its dual asi)ect of subject and object ; then, in 
divergent channels, into tlio seiisoriuni commune called mind, into the 
five organs of action, into five sense organs, into various kinds of 
protomattcr ; and finally, in a linear direction from protoniatter into 
the gross matter of which the body is composed. It is prakriti which 
really sees, thinks, and feels ; grows and decays ; laughs at a joke or 
weeps tears. Those are reflected in tlio soul, and the poor thing deludes 
itself into tlio idea that all this I’oally belongs to it. In a weak mo- 
niont the Prince drinks liimself away into intoxication and forgetful- 
ness ; and under the delusion that ho is really poor, ho goes about the 
street begging from door to door. The soul has fallen from a high 
estate ancl allowed itself to be caught in the wiles of prakriti. 

But the seers proscribed a heroic remedy. Prakriti could bo 
turned back the way it came, and the soul could bo restored to its 
original glory. To control brcatli, senses, mind is to involute tbeni 
into their imdifl’erentiated condition in consciousiioss. The result is 
that tlio external world disaiJiicars altogether. Novcrthcloss, will it 
not como back in the shape of image':.? But then we forgot that 
minil is a sensorium commune, and that the control of it is the control 
also of tlio sensory area.s of tho brain. In the langiuigo of autosug- 
gestion, it is the state of tlio full outcropiung of the suh-conscious. (loii- 
sciuusnoss grows by what it feeds on ; and wlion all itsolijccts have been 
removed it shrinks almost into nothingness. In this state some ideas 
may como and go and thus disport themselves in imagination. Jf at 
this juncture tho suli-conscioiis is directed towards Brahman, it woidd 
attend to it exclusively as though wanting to monopolise it. This is 
what the Uiianishads moan by discrimination. But Brahman has no 
term and cannot ho presented as an idea or image. Tho difliculty is 
overcome by substituting a symbol. Tho word has no mean- 
ing in particulai'i for this reason it is eminently fitted to reiireserib 
]3rahman. Tho symbol has thus a dual function; it servos to focus 
attention and it is also the gateway throiigli which J3i rdiman is reach- 
ed. It is im])ortant to j-omember that meditation is not on the symbol 
itself hut on its significance. As meditation progresses, tho symbol 
vanishes in tho background, and what is left is a deep, dead silence,— 
the soul in cemmunion with Brahman, or what moans the same thing, 
in communion with itself. Life in this condition is disembodied 
spirit, and it is described as ])uro freedom and unconditioned bliss. 
Prakriti has boon rolled back, distinctions and limits have been trans- 
condod, the old delusion has gone; and blie Prince has como to his own. 
^Utor ernerging from this experience tlio individual finds a now signi- 
ficanco in tho facts ol daily life. It is in this manner that self-control 
and self-direct ion aro used to attain oneness witli the universe. 
‘‘There is not leather enough to cover tho surface of tho earth to make 
it smootli. But put on a shoo and the whole earth will bo smooth.”'—* 
Extracted from “The Monist,” Chicago., U.S.A. 


(To he concluded) 
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“ Let tKe lion of Vedanta roar*” 

Let me tell yoUi strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘I am the Atman’*” 

SWAMI VlVEKANAKDA 
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PRAYER 

I’rffsgpit grT OTrf^sg?r: ii 
^r?rTr Urm 

=:r 1 

^rnii jmi: II 

Oh Lord, Thou art single and the oversoul, the in- 
dwelling spirit and the Ancient One ; Thou art identical 
with truth and self -effulgent, infinite and the first ; Thou 
art eternal, imperishable and of the nature of bliss ever- 
lasting, and untainted ; Thou art perfect, without a seco nd 
free from appellations and immortal* 

Oh Lord, Thou art of truthful vows, and the means 
of attaining unto Thee is the way of truth ; Tliou art the 
true existing entity in the three stages of the world ; Thou 
art the origin of the entire creation ; Thou dost pervade it 
and art its true essence ; Thou art the Progenitor of 
truthful speech and of true behaviour, and Thou art all 
truth ; therefore do I take refuge in Thee, 

Sbimad Bhagavatam. 


36 & 37 





SPIEITUAL TALKS 
OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

Disciple: Maharaj, for bringing my senses under 
control I have been trying in various ways, but all of no 
avail ; now, will you tell me, sir, how I can succeed in my 
attempt ? 

Stoami : I shall conquer lust, conquer anger and so 
on — with such ends in view if you try, you can never con- 
quer them at all. On the otherband, if you can conceu- 
trate your mind on God, the senses and all s hall them- 
selves become curbed without much effort on your part. 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say, the more you proceed east- 
wards, the further are you off from the west and no 
energy is specially needed on that account. So, take up 
this direct method, and do always call upon God and pray 
to Him ; then the senses and all shall lose their venomous 
sting upon you in no time. 

The way in which you perform Japam and meditation 
is most superficial. With such a slack enterprise — by an 
hour’s practice or two — God can never be realised. But if 
you can lose yourself day and night in the contemplation 
of God, His name and glory, then alone you can be blessed 
with His vision, otherwise not. That is the only way : 
be plunged in Sadhana heart and soul ; no more waste of 
time ; yea, the chance awaits you ! 

In the primary stage of your Sadhana you should go 
on increasing your Japam and meditation slowly and 
steadily little by little. Today if you spend an hour, a few 
days after add a little time more to it ; and again a few 
days later, devote a little still more, and so on. In this 
way you should prolong the time of your spiritual practice, 
more and more every day. But under momentary' enthu- 
siasm you must never increase your Japam and meditation 
by leaps and bounds. If you violate this law, I warn you 
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-you shall very badly suSer : the reaction that will result 
Irom the sadden increase will be too diflicult for you to 
bear unmoved ; and consequently you are likely to under- 
go a terrible depression in mind- Then yon shall have 
no more inclination for Japam and meditation. It is 
indeed an arduous task to raise up a depressed mind and 
set it back to Sadhana once again. 

In all spiritual realisations His grace is most essen- 
tial ; without that no progress is possible. Therefore for 
grace you must pray to Him with an eager heart. And 
prayer has a wonderful efficacy of its own; it pleaseth God 
so much ! 

Also in the beginning of your Sadhana you must not 
let yourself be swayed over by any desires for enjoyment. 
For you now is the time for complete abstenance, for con- 
trolling all desires. By the grace of the Lord when you 
are once well established in this practice, then you shall 
have no fear of being soiled by their dirt any more, should 
they crop up in your mind at any time. 

Again those who have embraced the life of a monk 
after giving up their hearth and home and all, for them it 
is indeed a sheer low-mindedness to be actuated by any 
desire for exercising authority over others. For a monk 
such a motive is the root cause of falling into the bondage 
again. Therefore you must bo very careful about this 
pitfall, and whatever you may do or see, know it as belong- 
ing to God, yourself being simply an instrument in His 
hand; and also remember (ihe words of the Gita), “Being 
deluded by egotism do men call themselves the master.” 

To tell a lie is yet another great sin for you. A 
drunkard or a man who frequents the places of ill fame, 
can even be trusted, but not in the least he that lies. 
Verily, it is the blackest of all sins in this world. 

You must ne^ er find fault with others, nor criticise 
hem. Such a hr bit is immensely detrimental to one’s 
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own good. By thinking of the evil qualities of others day 
and night you will surely have them impressed on your 
own mind, and that, at the cost of the good tendencies 
that you may possess. So, no good in fault finding ! 
Bather eat, drink, and sing His glory and mix heartily 
with all and rejoice. But who would listen P It is in- 
deed very bad for Sadhus to group together for finding 
others’ fault and launching a mischievous campaign against,, 
them. None but the low-minded do take part in such a 
shameful action against his fellow-being ! 

So yon must always cultivate the habit of looking 
into the goodness of a man and doing him honour and 
praising him even though the least trace of goodness is 
found in him. Take it from me, ray boy, that if you do 
not show due regard for other’s greatness, your mind shall 
never expand, nor shall you ever be called great in the 
estimation of people at large. 

It is a regular fraud on the part of a Sadhu to accept 
a householder’s offerings without performing duo Sadhana 
in return. The householder supplies him with food and 
provisions, because he is expected to carry on his Sadhana 
exclusively having withdrawn himself from all other pur- 
suits of life. So without Sadhana you must not take the 
advantage of a householder’s service ; and if you disobey, 
know that you do so at the cost of your good. 

The acceptance of holy alms — no matter in what- 
ever shape it is — from a householder entitles the latter to a 
share of the former’s religious merits. Therefore a Sadhu 
must accumulate as much merit as would leave a decent 
remainder after meeting this charge. 

Man is composed of both good and bad tendencies; 
so do not slight him only because the evil ones are visible 
to you. But considering him as your own counterpart try 
to rectify him and draw him towards the good through 
love. If you Ccan do so then alone you do rightly deserve 
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to be called a man, otherwise what credit is there in 
simply crying down a fellow-being ! 

D . : Maharaj, on some days in my meditation my 
mind of itself becomes calm and steady, while on others 
1 cannot make it so even with my best efforts ; it runs 
about to and fro ; now, how to make it steady, sir ? 

S. : As you see, my son, ebb and flow in the tide of 
the Ganges, even so is the case with everything in this 
world* Your Sadhana too in particular has its ebb and 
flow. Such occurrence in the beginning, however, is not to 
be wondered at. But by all means you must stick to your 
Sadhana ; and if you can carry it on for some time, such 
phenomenon shall soon stop, then shall flow the mind on 
in a current, incessant and unobstructed. 

Whenever you feel that the mind is calm and steady* 
then leaving off all works aside engage yourself deeply in 
Sadhana. Again when you are perturbed in mind and do 
not feel comfortable, then also you must sit for taking your 
usual daily exercises regularly, and try to bring the mind 
under control through discrimination and remonstrances. 
The mind does not become steady all at once. You must 
have to ‘struggle’ and ‘struggle’ on incessantly, every 
moment you are to ‘struggle’. Through struggle the mind 
and senses and intellect all shall come round easily. 

Kernember, my child, since you are a Sadhu, you are 
expected to be calm and gentle and modest and fair-spoken; 
and goodness must flow out through every word you utter, 
and every action you perform , and through your behav- 
iours and movements. By their contact with you, people 
must attain peace of mind and be drawn towards God and 
goodness. 

D . : Maharaj, we hear of the spiritual current of holy 
.places ; may 1 know what is that, sir ? 

S. : Yes, every place of pilgrimage has a time when 
4ihe spiritual current of it sets to flow* At such a time 
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the mind can be easily pacified by means of Japam an^ 
meditation, and also you can feel a great joy at heart. 

D. : How to know that time, sir ? 

S . : Oh, that is not so difficult to know ; a sincere 
man can easily catch it at a little advanced stage of his 
Sadbana. 

And regarding Kashi (Benares), it is beyond the • pale- 
of all vulgarities of the world ; it is a place of mighty 
spiritual consciousness. Whatever Sadhana you perform 
here, that shall multiply itself tenfold ; and also the 
dormant lion of Mantram gets soon awakened in this 
sacred place. In Kashi, the land of eternal freedom. Lord 
Yiswanath bestoweth salvation unasked unto all, great or 
small, rich or poor, virtuous or vicious, and surely unto 
all alike. He who can procure an honest living in this 
thrice blessed homo of spirituality is verily a man amongst 
men ! 


THE PEOBLEM OF INDIAN NATIONAL 
EECONSTRUCTION 

The Indian National Congress shall hold this month its 43rd' 
Session in the Metropolis of Oalcatta, and the attention of the 
whole country has been more or less rivetted upon the signif- 
icant issues to be determined in this momentous sitting of the 
Congress ; for on the final denouement of its coming delibera- 
tion ultimately rests the cosmic well-being of the three hundred 
million souls of India. Standing as we do on the threshold of a 
new epoch it is indeed gratifying to re-call how the once tiny 
association of not more than four score Indians, launched into 
being under the stimulus of Occidental political idealism, has, 
after so many years of continuous struggle, sprung into such a 
huge political body and today stands with a grim dermination to 
evolve the political destiny of the nation in consonance with the- 
cultural traditions of the land. That the dynamic principle of 
self-determination which, since the last Great War, has found an 
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eloQuent materialisation in many a land of the East, shall convulse 
the hearts of the Indians is not at all a matter of surprise. And 
it gives satisfaction to every lover of freedom that the Indian 
National Congress is no more a negligible factor in the political 
life of the Indians but stands as a full-throated organ to voice 
forth the manifold grievances of the dumb millions of the country 
and furnishes the much-needed cohesive force to meet the con- 
flicting interests of diverse communities. Fortunately enough, 
the creed and objective of the Congress after various vicissitudes 
have been raised from the boredom of an academic talk to a 
living! ssue. Hence, it is desirable that the patriotic souls of 
India who are trying to mould the destinies of the people should 
weigh in the balance of their past experience how far their act- 
ivities have hitherto ameliorated the condition of the suffering 
millions and secured a solid foothold in the consolidated aspira 
tions of the nation. This country of ours should not merely be a 
geographical complex but a living federation of cultures a crown 
of many thoughts j for in a country like India this is the noblest 
and the grandest culmination of all our synthetic activities, poli- 
tical, social or spiritual. It is needless to point out that the 
nation which is guided merely by the political instincts of the 
race and shuts out all other nobler aspirations of a collective life, 
can hardly rise above matters of parochial interest and presume 
to serve mankind through the manifoldness of its spiritual culture 
and heritage ; nor is it possible to achieve any permanent sol- 
idarity in a country of different tongues and different creeds, unless 
the hearts of the people are wedded to beat to the one single tune 
of national idealism. 

One can hardly be too exhaustive regarding the problems of 
India. Needless to say, the economic problem far outweighs all 
others in point of magnitude of the interests involved. In India 
where seventy-two per cent of her population are engaged in 
agriculture, industrial development depends to a great extent on 
the soundness of the agricultural life of the people. But what 
we find today is neither promising nor calculated to make for 
any agricultural or industrial regeneration in the near future, 
unless the scattered forces are properly marshalled to stimulate 
the latent possibilities of the country in these directions. Through 
years of reckless exploitation and strangulation of the indigenous 
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iniustries of the land, the backbone of the labouring masses has 
been broken. The pristine glow of enthusiasm that 
character! t5ed the sturdy peasantry of India is now lost in the 
hectic flush of a diseased life, and chill penury has, to say the 
least, frozen to stagnation the healthy flow of nobler aspirations . 
That is why the illustrious poet Mr. Edward Carpenter broke out 
in righteous indignation in the following strain : “ India the 

same Five hundred millions sterling from the famished 

myriads, taken to feed the luxury of Britain, taken without re- 
turn while Britain wonders with a pious pretence of inno- 

cence why famine follows the flag ! Last, but not the least, 
insult is added to injury. For while she prates the blessings of 
her Empire, contempt and studied indifference are her methods 
of administering it.” In fact the country is not what it was even 
a century back. The economic resources have almost been 
depleted and no positive step has as yet been adopted to stem 
the efflux of the life-blood of the Indian people. That India 
excelled all other nations of the world in spinning, weaving and 
dyeing, and the industrial supremacy continued well-nigh after 
the end of the 18th century has now become a subject of anti- 
quarian research ! The healthy life of the ancient Indians 
contrasted with the present atrophied state of the people tells 
its own tale. The extant records of ancient travellers bear an 
eloquent testimony to the commercial greatness of India and 
prove beyond doubt that even before the days of Solomon and 
Hiram, merchantsl from the different quarters of the globe visited 
her ports with a view to furnish themselves with her valuable 
products and manufactures. The great galaxy of historians viz., 
Strabo, Niarchus, Megasthenes, Polo, Conti, Nikitin and a host 
of other travellers testify to India’s marvellous achievements in 
the various branches of industrial arts. “Ere yet the Pyramids 
looked down upon the valley of the Nile, — when Greece and 
Italy, those cradles of European civilisation, nursed only the 
tenants of a wilderness, — India was the seat of wealth and 
grandeur.” What a pity such a land of plenty and profusion has, 
as if through some magic spell, been reduced to a land of paupers 
and beggars ! The Indian masses are to-day no better than the 
Roman plebs of yore and the actual tillers of the soil seldom have 
two meals a day ! That is why the celebrated orator Burke 
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iwrhile characterising the whole army of modern traders as worse 
than Tartarian conquerors so eloquently appealed to the bar of 
humanity for the suffering Indians. Rightly has Sir Daniel 
Hamilton observed : “ If Britain has to leave India as suddenly 

as Rome had to leave Britain then England shall leave behind a 
country minus education, minus sanitation and minus money.” 
One third of her population is insufficiently fed and four crores 
of her people lie down with barely one meal ! If this be the 
state of affairs obtaining in the country, is it not the patriotic 
duty of every political thinker to devote the major portion of his 
energy and attention to the industrial uplift of his sunken 
fellow-countrymen and to stop the further outflow of life of the 
already famished territory ? It must be borne in mind that any 
attempt for the reconstruction of the political life of the country 
without any practical scheme for its economic and industrial 
revival is doomed to failure ; for the well-being of the race de- 
pends not so much upon empty political talks and formulae as 
upon the soundness of its moral and economic backbone. 

The most important item in the scheme for economic 
development in India is the problem of rural reconstruction. The 
towns have already grown to be the crowded centres of luxury 
and amusement as well as standing drains upon the material 
resources of village-life, while uncared-for and tradition-bound 
the ignorant millions of the villages are grovelling in the sink of 
superstitious ideas and customs. The pampered section of society, 
not unlike the “ reformed ” intellects of the present day, have 
already bid adieu to the vicious ” association of the ” rustics ” 
and taken to a life of ease and comfort in the green-house of 
polished society in towns. The result has been that “ a creeping 
paralysis has overtaken the villages, and the loss of interest in 
life is reflected in the steady spread of epidemic diseases. Is it 
an exaggeration to say,” remarks an Anglo-Indian paper, that 
within another fifteen years the countryside will be left to 
jackals and hyaenas?” In the whiz and whirr of political move, 
ment the much-needed problem of village-organisation and social 
reform has been cast into the background. It has been pointed 
out that any movement that has no solid foundation in the vital 
principles of life and does not appeal to the social and spiritual 
instincts of the people can I never be expected to produce any 
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appreciable result. In a country where ninety-five per cent, of 
the population are steeped in the darkness of ignorance and the 
average daily income does not go beyond the amount of sis pice 
per capital and where death-roll surpasses the statistics of other 
civilised races of the world, it is indeed regrettable that this most 
vital problem of rural reconstruction has not received the amount 
of attention it deserves from our leaders- The coming Congress^ 
we doubt not, while framing schemes for political emancipation, 
must feel the ground on which it stands and take inter alia the 
most stupendous problem of the rural reconstruction in India in 
right earnest. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the present political movement 
has created an unprecedented stir and commotion throughout the 
length and breadth of India and has called into being a number 
of quasi-political organisations, all intended for carrying the 
scattered forces to one rallying point. But it must be borne in 
mind that the edifice of national life can rise high into the air 
only in so far as it sinks its foundations deep into the soil of its 
indigenous culture. And when the nation feels an impulse to 
make its life count in the grand process of human betterment, it 
more often than not errs on the side of an over-accentuation on 
only one aspect of its life. In the Hush of enthusiasm many fail 
to distinguish between patriotism and politics, and forget that 
patriotism has a far deeper connotation than politics even though 
the former not unfrequently expresses itself in political activities. 
The present youth-movement is but one of the most significant 
expressions of the dynamic Indian nationalism ; but it is painful 
to notice that some of our countrymen have capitalized their 
budding sentiments to subserve their political ends. The recent 
speeches of some of the leaders of the youth-movement cannot 
be characterised as a balanced pronouncement in view of the 
fact that they have ignored the vital aspects of the student life 
and have summed up their duties in terms of politics alone- The 
Modern BevieWf a leading journal in India has, we are glad to find, 
already struck a note of warning. “ We are old fashioned enough,’*^ 
it says, “to believe and assert that the proper duty of students is 
to study. And, of course, like other people, they have their duties, 
which are subsidiary. When they leave their schools, colleges 
or universities for good, let them, if they choose and are fit to 
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do so, devote themselves entirely to politics or other kinds of social 
services/' We do not mean to taboo any kind of social duties or 
the political training of the students in the calm and healthy 
atmosphere of the student life, but what we denounce is the reck- 
lessness with which the sentiment of the immature boys are* 
being roused to be diverted to only political end without giving 
them suliicient scope for the development of their latent poten- 
tialities of life and the crystallisation of their nebulous ideas du- 
ring the period of their academic training. The sweeping proposi- 
tion of Aristotle that ''man is by nature a political animar’ is 
indeed a very hard pill for many of us to swallow especially in a 
land like India where divinity has been predicated of every living 
creation by the seers and sages. Is it not a rank blasphemy to 
label down man only as "a political animar* to the negation of 
other nobler aspects of human existence ? In the West no doubt 
•'political philosophy and its applications have been inseparable 
from university training from the daj’s of Isocrates, Plato and 
Aristotle to those of Treitschke, Henry Sidgwick and Widrow 
Wilson,*’ but in India politics, though a necessary factor in the- 
collective life, did never occupy the greater share of human 
thought and aspiration and even now cannot be over-accentuated 
without the concomitant dangers of intellectual and moral break- 
down. For the nation that holds fast to politics alone stands on a 
very uncertain ground, and if the inner spring of national life is 
thus ignored, India may unfortunately be a victim to disorder 
and chaos at no distant future. We stand today at the parting, 
of the ways and the whole country looks up to the coming Con- 
gress for light and guidance in the uphill and thorny path towards 
the national goal. 

But this is not the whole of the Indian problem. In the hurly- 
burly of political agitation we have in fact failed to visualise one 
most vital factor in the scheme of national reconstruction- Need- 
less to say, religion has been the very fundamental basis of the* 
cultural evolution in India, and we have invited the pointed atten- 
tion of our countrymen to the outstanding phenomenon that 
unless the Indian aspirations are broadbased upon the stable 
foundation of a universal religious ideal, no amount of political 
scheme would touch the deeper springs of our thought and com- 
pel the ready acceptance of the people at large. It is indeed. 
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regrettable that the recent draft “constitution** drawn up by the 
political leaders of India instead of giving a legitimate share of 
consideration to the religious aspect of the Indian problem has 
put it under a ban as it were. Beligion, they forget, is the very 
life-blood of the Indian race, as of every other race on the face of 
the earth. In India any scheme for political evolution without 
the background of a healthy religious idealism shall not count in 
the betterment of human lot. The Indian Social Reformer strikes 
a true note when it emphatically pronounces: “Whatever else 
may or may not be true of India, no one can deny that it is a 
land of religion. Religion is the dominant factor in the lives of 
the Indian people. The only authority which they instinctively 
and unquestionably acknowledge is that of religion, the only disc- 
ipline to which they voluntarily and cheerfully submit is that 
of religion. When we say, religion, it is not any particular relig- 
ion we are referring to. ' The Indian or at least the Hindu atti- 
tude, which is the determining factor in this matter, to religion 
does not make any distinction between religions. And this has 
been planted in Indian policy from time immemorial. Asoka pro- 
claimed his equal reverence and solicitude for Brahmanas and 
Shramanas — ^Hindus and Buddhists. Akbar*s policy was found- 
ed on the same principle ot equal consideration for all religions. 
The Indian conception of State under all the great Indian rulers 
included as an integral part of it the protection and support of 
religion. We seriously suggest that self-governing India cannot 
depart from this policy which has its roots in the national instincts. 
To disown religion, and to make it subservient to State policy, is 
utterly opposed to the national instinct, and it must inevitably 
lead to the early collapse of the constitution.’* The foregoing 
observation is but a re-statement of our historical experience ; and 
in a land where every act of life in tinctured with a religious hue 
and where the growth and development of social organism is 
absolutely dependent upon the healthiness of spiritual life, it 
would indeed be a suicidal step to oust religion from the scheme 
of our national reconstruction. Whatever theoretical value at- 
taches to the statement that “ to expose it (religion) to the legal 
-atmosphere of a constitution is to deprive it of its spontaneity 
and freedom which are essential to its very existence,** it cannot 
but be admitted that its acceptance as a state-religion by the 
Hindu and the Mahommcdan rulers in the pre-British days fa 
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from interfering with its “spontaneity and freedom” contributed 
a good deal to the growth of cosmic national well-being and mini- 
mised the petty jealousies and dissensions tliat characterise now a 
days all our efforts for “the progressive realisation of the Ideal.” 
We sincerely hope that the coming Congress would deal with 
this vital problem with a free and dispassionate mind to avert 
any future catastrophe. 

India today is not merely a land of the Hindus or of the 
Mahommedans but has become a meeting-ground of all the relig- 
ions of the world. Our recent experience fully corroborates 
our conviction that the ignorance and misunderstanding of the 
fundamental principles of the different religions have been the 
fruitful sources of bloody fights amongst the different communi- 
ties and even now stand as insuperable barriers to the consumm- 
ation of political solidarity. As already hinted if real political 
unity is desired to be accomplished it must be through religion 
and religion alone; for religion and not politics is the vital prin- 
ciple of our life and unless the co-ordinating link in the spiritual 
background of humanity is discovered, the apparent contradic- 
tions in the different religious systems are sure to create bad 
blood in the land for time to come. In our fanatical zeal wo 
generally forget that the various religious beliefs, like different 
streams, have their spontanc HIS rise in the perennial fount of 
one Eternal Truth, and notwithstanding the variety of courses 
they have ultimately found their synthetic fulfilment in the one- 
vast ocean of universal brotherhood. And any religion that does 
not bear the impress of univcrsalism is not a religion at all but a 
mockery of it. It is in the interest of humanity that we suggest 
the immediate inauguration of an annual session of a Congress of 
religions on a parallel line with that of the Indian National Cong- 
ress to promote and cultivate better understanding among the 
various groups of religious thoughts and thereby minimise ignoble 
competition and corruption in the sacred name of religion. Not 
many years back a Parliament of religions was held in the famous 
city of Chicago in America, and everybody knows what an incal- 
culable benefit has been done to humanity by an open-minded 
and cordial discussion of the fundamental principles of every 
form of religious beliefs. The establishment of such an institu- 
tion in India on a permanent basis will be a step iji the right 
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direction at this stage of spiritual awakening in and outside 
India. India* a land of all religions, would thus furnish the 
much-needed cohesive force to bring about a solidarity in the 
arena of international life. 

The world has already grown weary of continued wars and 
bloodshed, and many a heart is panting for something substantial 
that would administer a lasting solace to the troubled hearts of 
mankind. Already there are unmistakable signs of a *new 
spiritual awakening in the West. ‘‘ National leaders ”, says 
Mr. Halcyon M. Thomas in The Open Court, find security in 
religion, nor are they slow to voice forth their opinions. Brought 
suddenly to the responsibility of leadership in our great nation 
our President found strength for himself and gave confidence to 
his people when he said, ‘ He that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep ’* The same American writer quotes a pass- 
age from the editorial of a daily paper to adduce further proof 
of the deepening of spiritual life and religious awakening among 
the rank and file of life’s hustlers : “ We do not need more 
national development, we need more spiritual development. 
We do not need more intellectual power. We need more knowl- 
edge, we need more character. We do not need more of the 
things that are seen, we need more of the things that are not 
seen.” In fact the spiritual instincts of the human race so long 
slumbering under the intoxication of pelf and power are now 
gradually re-asserting themselves. An annual session of the pro- 
posed Congress of religions would undoubtedly promote human 
understanding and eliminate from the field of national as well as 
international life those stumbling factors which have up till now 
hampered the process of national well-being and prevented the 
establishment of universal brotherhood in the cosmic life of 
humanity. The problems of India are indeed too many, and we 
sincerely hope that our national leaders would tackle these 
problems with an eye to the national interests of India as well as 
to the significant role she is to play in the betterment of human 
lot. May Lord bless the deliberations of the coming Congress 
with glorious success ! 



AN HISTORICAL COMPARISON 
By K. G. B. 


‘ History repeats itself* says the old iiroverb. Though this is a 
most terrible indictment of human character — the clear implication of 
the proverb being that men do not learn or gain anything by ex- 
perience — it is true nevertheless. It i^ interesting to compare the 
recent history of India with the history of tlie Modern Age in Europe. 
Such a comparison is not only interesting in so far as it reveals the 
parallelism between tlie courses of events in the two great conti- 
nents but it is also instructive in as much as it liclps us to understand 
correctly the trend of contemporary history, and the defects and short- 
comings of our own national life. 

There have been throe outstanding movements in the history of 
Modern Europe, namely the llonaissance. the Reformation, and the 
Political Revolution. Prom one point of view the three movements 
can be regarded as different phases of the same process, namely the 
liberation of the human spirit from the thraldom of custom and super- 
stition. The three movements are not dead ; they are as active even 
now as ever. But, nevertheless, the sequence of the movements is very 
noteworthy. There could be no political revolution without the re- 
formation, and the renaissance. It was only when the mind of 
Europe had been freed from the influence of scholasticism and of the 
Roman Church that it could visualise any picture of political demo- 
cracy. Political Revolution («>., the establishment of true political 
democracy) has been successful only to the extent to whicii renaissance 
and reformation have been real and thorough. In India we are crying 
to-day for a poli teal revolution, /,c., for the establishment of democratic 
Swaraj. This democratic Swaraj is something else than freedom from 
British rule. It may not come into existence oven wlien the last 
Englishman has said his good-bye to tho shores of India ; — again, it 
may possibly be realised without the severance of British connection. 
A secure and sound basis for Swaraj will bo laid only when each 
Indian realises tho dignity of man, learns howto revolt against iniqui- 
tous customs and laws, learns how to listen and i-espond to the voice 
within him. 

The Renaissance in India under Britisli Rule began first of all in 
Bengal. If we are to associate the name of any individual with the 
beginning of the movement we must mention RajaRam Mohun Roy 
who has rightly been called the father of modern India. The renais- 
sance was essentially tho result of the impact of Western ideas upon 
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the Indian mind. English education was introduced into Bengal in 
the early years of the last century. The East India Company did not 
make any grant for education before 1813. In that year the Court of 
Directors ordered that “a sum of not less than a lac of rupees in each 
year shall be sot apart, and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India and 
for the introduction and ])romotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the British territories of India/' But ten long years elapsed 
before any money was actually spent. In 1823 a Committoo of Public 
Instruction was api)ointod whicli immediately set out to spend the ac- 
cumulated funds for the promotion of Oriental learning, and for the 
printing of old Arabic and Persian manuscri])t3- Thus during 
the first quarter of the last century, the Government did not 
take any active part in the propagation of Western learning or education 
among the natives of India. But tlie light from the West was coming 
in through other openings. 

, The East India Company did not at first allow Christian Mission- 
aries to enter British Indian territory and preach Christianity for fear 
of unnecessarily causing aversion in the minds of the native population 
against British rule. But the famous Missionaries Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward established a centre at Sorampore which was then under the 
Danes, and from there began to preach Christianity, and teacli English 
language and European culture. Tliose Missionaries also played an im- 
portant jiart in the development of Bengali prose language and litera- 
ture. 

By 1815 there were a few Bengalees who had learnt the Englisli 
language and something of European culture by private, individual 
effort. The real impetus for Western education came from this small 
group. All the enthusiasts for English education formed tliemselvos 
into an Association, and with the help, and patronage of foreigner 
friends such as David Haro, and Sir Hydo East, founded the Hindu 
College on the 20th .fuiie, 1817. In no time this Hindu College 
became the centre of the Renaissance movement in Bengal. The College 
was fortunate in securing the services of some very talented teachers. 
The most famous of them was the young Eurasian, Henry Vivian 
Derozio wdio exorcised tremendous influence over his pupils, and was 
the intellectual father of some of the greatest sons of Bengal. 

In 1823 when the Government was considering as to how best to 
utilise the money sanctioned by the Court of Directors for the spread 
of education, RajaRam Mohun Roy sent his historic letter to Lord 
Amherst regarding the necessity of introducing Western education. 
But thf3 fight between Naya Eoslini (New Learning), and Purani 
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Eoshni (Old Learning) was not decided till Lord Bentinck came out 
as the Governor- Gonei'al, and Macaulay wrote his infamous diatribe 
against Sanskrit, and Arabic literatures. The party of New Learning 
won the balttle, and tho Government became their champion. In 1833 
Lord Wellesley s policy of completely dissociating Indians from the 
administration was given u]) ; it was declared that Indians would not 
be debarred by their race or religion from holding appoint- 
ments under the Government. It now became necessary 
to manufacture Government officers, and Government’s educational 
pplicy was bent to suit this particular purpose. About 18o9 the 
whole educational system practically became ofTicialised. 

The outlook of Government’s educational policy was considerably 
narrowed down ; but the movement of renaissance once begun could 
r.ot be stamiHid underground. Bengal produced a numl>or of great 
men each one of whotn booame a torch-bearer of tlie New Light. It 
is noitlier ])oS8iblo nor necessary to recount their names hero. The 
Honaissanco produced a phenomenal development of vernacular litera- 
ture, and furnished an impetus for various kinds of social reform . 
Outside Bengal there was no such dramatic, and romantic advent of 
the New Learning, — Western education was introduced late in the 
1 9tli centTiry,' and largely through Governmental agency. 

The movement of Eeformation began almost simiiltanoously as. 
the Ilonaissance. The world is progressing at an accelerated motion 
and the events, which took about three centuries in Biiropo to materia- 
lise, were crowded on the stage of Indian history into a few decades 
Early Eenaissance in Bengal was characterised by paganism just like 
tlie renaissance in Italy. Tliis paganism was most remarkable amongst 
tho disciples of Derozio. A most typical product of this pagan renais- 
sance was the great poet Michael Madhusudan Butt, the ^lilton of 
Bengal. But side by side Avith the pagan school, there grow up- 
another school Avhich turned tho new liglit on the problems of reli- 
gion. Tho Brahino Samaj movement may bo likened to the Protestant 
Reformation. Raja Ram Mohuii Roy was tho pioneer of this move- 
ment. Amongst later leaders wo find such groat names as Maharshi. 
Dobendranath Tagore, Keshub Chunder Son, Pandit Sliivanath Slj^tTO;; 
The moA’emont spread toother provinces but did not meet with gli 
much i>o]mlarity or enthusiasm as in Bengal. ‘ • v; 

With tho loss of solidarity amongst the Brabmos Hinduism be- 
gan to revive its lost, influence about tho severities of tlio last century. 
The Hindus begau to put their own house in order, and save it from 
unmerited attacks from outside. The Arya Samaj, and the Rama- 
krishna Mission in more recent times are striking manifestations of 
this movement of counter- reformation, — though their ideals may 
38 & 39 
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differ in imi>ortant respects. In so far as both these organisations are 
trying to popularise their cause through educational activities, they 
resemble very closely the Society of Ignatius Loyola. 

The political awakening in India has come rather late. Amongst 
earliest thinkers we may mention Earn Mohun Boy, Ramgopal Ghose, 
and ITarishchandra Mookhorjee. But organised political activity and 
agitation for Swaraj began only from 1885 when the Indian National 
Congress was founded. 

Now let us turn to the points of difference between the movements 
in India and in Europe. In Europe the Renaissance displaced schol- 
astic learning. It revived classical culture but not the classiclil lan- 
guage. Everywhere Latin was replaced by the local vernacular as the 
vehicle of thought and instruction with tlie result that thi new learn- 
ing easily filtered down to the masses. In India the teaching of 
Eastern philosophy and learning was replaced by the teaching of 
Western literature and sciences ; but the vernaculars were not given 
their proper efface as the media of instruction. The English language 
usurped the place of the vernaculars as the medium of instruction with 
the result that a gap was created between the English-educated few 
and the rest of the population. And this gulf is widening mote and 
more with the progress of times. The light that was imported- fl^om 
the West with so much cost and effort has been confined to a handful of 
persons — it does not reach the masses at all. Even amongst the English- 
educated classes the awakening is very imperfect. The use of a foreign 
language as the medium of instruction ])revents the boys and girls in 
tlie schools from gaining a clear and thorough gras]) of subjects. Be- 
sides, an enormous quantity of labour and energy is w^asted over learn- 
ing the mysteries, and intricacies of the English language. To 
demolish the Chinese w’all that stands bct\veon the English-educated 
middle class and the masses, the first thing tliat it is necessary to do 
is to use the vernaculars as the media of instruction in the schools. 

Since the middle of the last century, education became too much 
officialised. Worldly gain took tho jdace of acquisition of knowledge 
as tihe sole objective of education. The schools and colleges hocamo 
- factories for manufacturing clerks and officials. Tho bending of tho 
Jed locational ixjlicy to suit this particular need produced its inevitable 
' consequences. The curricula had to bo liberally diluted wdth untruths, 
half-truths, and useless truths in order that the students might grow 
up to be of tlie desired type and mentality. spirit that inspired 
the first votaries of Western education — the spirit tliat sent Ram Molum 
Roy to the mountains of Tibet in search of the truth of religion, tlie 
spirit that enabled Michael M. S. Dutt to disregard poverty and sick- 
ness and give his all in the service of Bengali language and literature 
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tlio spirit that enablcfl Harish Chandra Mookhorjeo to work night 

and day in the cause of truth and in the service of the poor and 
the oppressed— in one word, the spirit that created, and inspired 
Young Bengal, and Young India, became very mucli tame and devita- 
lised by the pressure of officialised education. In recent times, tlio 
universities have been given more power and freedom ; a freer 
atmosphere has been created for the growth of knowledge, and culture. 
But what has been achieved is too little in comparis(m with what 
should have been achieved. 

Tlie Renaissance has not made equal ])rogress amongst the Hindus 
and the Mussulmans. The disunion and lack of sympatliy between the 
two communities, in so far as they are real and not raei ely the creation 
of self-seeking politicians must be regarded as due to the difference in 
the degree of modernisation of the two communities. Tlie Indian 
Mussulmans were slow to take to Western education. Tlio sudden 
change from the ])Osition of rulers to that of the ruled was a severe 
blow to their self- respect— they could not take kindly to English 
education. The community was spoonfed with Western education in 
small doflfes. In doing so the rulers took good care to alienate them 
from the 'Hindus as far as iiracticablo and i)ut a stop to the lu-ocoss of 
synthesis which had for a very long time been going on between the 
Hindu and Islamic cultures. Sectarian and denominational institu- 
tions wore founded and patronised by Government. One English 
statesman wrote that tlie imparting of education ‘ in the Vernacular 
of Bengal, a language which the educated Mohammedans despise, and 
by means of Hindu teachoi’S whom the whole Mohammedan commu- 
nity hates" must never bo^ countenanced by Government. Nay, the 
education of Mohammedans must not be secularised. Education must 
1)6 “ religious ", and Muslim boys must receive it tliroiigli tlic medium 
of Urdu from mediaeval priests. Even as regards higher education it 
was suggested that there should bo separate colleges for IVIoham- 
medans. “ The actual instruction might for the iiresent ho conducted 
by Mohammedan teacliers as at present, but each college should have 
a resident European Principal acquainted with Arabic and cajuihle 
both of supervising his subordinates, and of enforcing self- respect." 
(Tlie Indian Mussulmans— by Sir William Hunter, Tliose 

suggestions have been worked out with too much fait hfulm^ss. TJie 
results are too patent, and too sad to bear repetition hei e. 

Is it possible to ■•ure the defects in our present educational system, 
and make it more pervasive, and extensive ? On the answer to tliis 
question depends India’s future. Social, political, and economic pro- 
blems can be solved only when the renaissance is more perfect, and 
effective. India is at present in a vicious circle. Only education can 
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save it from sinking deeper and deeper in the morass of poverty,, 
degradation, and squalor. It is not possible to skip over a stage in 
history. There is a very important stage in the history of modern 
Europe known as ‘ enlightened despotism It is this process of en- 
liglitoned despotism which considerably accelerated the process of 
modernisation in many countries. This task must be undertaken 
either by a single despot or by a minority group of influential men. 
In Germany, Russia, Austria, and Erance, Frederick, Peter, Joseph, and 
Napoleon did this work in their own times. Kamal Pasha, and King 
Amanullah are to-day doing the same work in Turkey, and Afghanistan. 
In England, on the contrary, the middle class Parliament undertook 
tlie task of “ educating its masters In India the task of uplifting 
the mass devolves in a special sense upon the minority group of edu- 
cated Indians. If they do not put their shoulder to the yoke while 
there is yet time, they will have sooner or later to wend tlie way the 
Russian artistocracy of the Czarist regime have gone. 


HINDUISM— ITS EATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

BASJS^ 

By Sioami Yatmvaraiianda 

A now awakening has come over the Hindu society, and every- 
where we are pleased to witness the stirrings of a new life, the signs 
of a new consciousness, that are becoming more and more marked witli 
the oftiux of time. Indeed wo are passing through a period of transi- 
tion, and our march towards the goal should be intelligent and well- 
directed, fully in keeping with the ideals and traditions of our great 
and ancient religion, ilonce, it is all the move incumbent on our pail 
to form a true conception of Hincluism, its essential features and 
])rinciples, and this we should do not only for our own guidance but also 
for the illumination of others. 

We Hindus have unfortunately become nowadays like the pro- 
verbial frog of tho well. L'orgetting the universal aspect of our great 
religion, most of ns tliink of it only in terms of tho ]>articular country, 
province; sect or community to which we may happen to belong. But 
Hinduism refuses to be thus circumscribed. Tnspitc of the many catas- 
trophes through which it lias been passing fprAtJie last so many 
centuries, it is still a dynamic religion the sphere of the influence of 
which is ox])anding to no small extent even incur present times. And 

■ Suljstmco of a lecture dolivirod in the Ramakrishna Mission, Vaidyeshwara 
Vidyalina Hall, Jaffna, ('nylon. 
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in this expansion, the part played by Swami Vivekananda — the greatest 
Hindu missionary of the ar^e — is undoubtedly the greatest. For it was 
the Swami who not only [)i*ought a new consciousness to the Himlus 
in India and abroad, but also awakened the interest and admiration 
of countless Western men and women for the eternal principles of 
Hinduism, that also form the very rationale of all other religions, 

Hinduism is a universal religion. It is not a kingdom but an 
empire, not a particular system but a confederation of systems, not a 
single faith but a commonwealth of faitlis. It is a synthetic religion 
that includes the worship of Shiva, Vislmu, Sakti, Kama, Krishna and 
other gods and goddesses, prophets and incarnations in thoii; personal 
and universal aspects, and links thorn all togotlior by tire all-embracing 
ideals of the Vedanta as proclaimed by the ancient as well as the 
modern saints and sages, who, as Sri Ramakrishna has vci y aptly put 
it, cry, like jackals, to the one and the same tune. Indeed, Hinduism 
can be likened to a mighty stream that has been flowing since the very 
dawn of human civilisation, with its innumerable branches .md tri- 
butaries, both in India and elsewhere towards God — the (Jccan of 
existence called by various names by diverse peoples in di lie rent parts 
of the world. 

Hinduism does not owe its origin to any single individual. It 
may 1)0 said to be the product of the spiritual genius of the entinj 
Hindu race. It is certainly a revealed religion, but revealed not to a 
particular person or set of persons, l)ut to innumorablo prcpliets, 
saints and sages. It is based not on personality but on the Divine 
Frinciplo tliat is embodied more or less in all tlie groat spiritual 
men and women of the world. In this respect Hinduism 
dilTers widely from other religions. For, Buddhisim without Buddlia 
is unthinkable ; Cliristianity without Christ falls to the ground ; 
Mohammedanism without Mohammed loses its meaning. But such is 
not the case witli Hinduism, which founded as it is on the bedrock 
of Eternal Verity, has yet place for any number of personalities, pro- 
phets and teachers. Hinduism does not, therefore, believe with Christ- 
ianity in the theory of “tlie only begotten Son of God,” nor with 
Mohammedanism in “the Messenger with final and complete revela- 
tion”. It holds, ontheotherjiand, that, as the human society is a living 
and evolving organism and needs readjustments with the change of time 
and circumstancea^there must flourish newer and newer prophets who 
as declared in the Bhagavad Gita, are oinbodiinents of the One Divine' 
Being, and appear in dilleront ages for the preservation of good and 
destruction of evil, in short, for the establishment of righteousness 
on earth. 
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Like the Hindu religion, its manifold sects and denominations 
also do not usually derive their names from any prophet or saint, as 
the terms Shaivism, Vaishnavism, Saktaism and others clearly indicate. 
These are named after the deiMes they worship, — deities which 
are in fact dilTcront aspects of the one God-head. Besides. Hinduism 
believes that the different religions of the world are the diverse expres- 
sions of tlie One Groat Boligion, and as such they are like rivers flow- 
ing towards the ocean, different paths leading to the same God — 
the Goal of all religions, — whose glory has boon sung by various 
teachers and sages in different times, countries and languages. lienee, 
it does not, like some of the “ universal ” religions, ])romiso eternal 
lieaven to its votaries, and condemn the followers of all otlior 
“ pagan ” religious to eternal hell. It cannot believe that God can ever 
be like an old-world tribal chief who in his terrible jealousy and hatred 
is prc))arod to punish severely if not to destroy completely, all who 
do not acccijt him in a particular form. And very truly does the Lord 
give expression to the Universalisrn of the Hindu religion when ho says 
in the Bhagvad Gita, — “In whatever way men worship me, in the same 
way do I fulfil tlieir desires. It is my i)ath that men tread in all 
ways.“ 

Unlike tlio Hemotie religions, Hinduism very sympathetically takes 
into consideration the mental evolution of the worshipper in prescrib- 
ing for him the form of worship. Ft, therefore, recognises the necess- 
ity of the use of idols or material symbols as well as of sound symbols 
in tlie case of those who cannot follow tlio mental forms of worship and 
praciisG the higher courses of concenti’ation and meditation. Hinduism 
is thus immensely practical, and as such it holds that every one of 
the many courses of spiritual culture,b0ginning with the so-called image- 
worship and ending with the intuitive experience of the One without a 
second, has its legitimate place in religious life. And according to it 
religion does not consist in idle talks or in mere observance of forms » 
it is being and hocoming. Thoi)rogross made by an individual is to he 
judged by liis own experiences, and not by his professions or intellectual 
assents or dissents. A sincere “idolator” is, therefore, a better man 
than an liy^critical “unitarian", although certainly the former should 
try to outgrow the crudities of his religions conception, and raise him- 
self to the higlicr planes of thoughts and experience. All this points to 
the all-comprehensive nature of Hinduism which more than any other 
religion, fulfils the conditions of Beligion Universal. And it was 
because of this reason that peoples of all stages of evolution were ad- 
mitted into the pale of the Hindu society and made to follow their own 
laws ol growth and proceed step by step to the higher rungs of tlic 
ladder of culture. 
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This is bovne out by the very namo“ Hindu’ ’which has an interest- 
ing history of its own. The word is derived from the term Sindhu 
the Aryan name for the river which the ancient Persians distorted 
into Hindu, and the ancient Greeks into Indos. The Persians also 
used to call the people living in the country beyond the mighty river 
by the name Hindu. The term was also used by the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India, and was in course of time taken U]) by the people 
tbomsolves. But gradually the meaning of the word underwent a 
change. Instead of standing for the entire Indian people, it has now 
come to mean only the followers of tJ)e ancient religion of India, who 
howeve]*, form more than two-thirds of the entire ixjpulation of the 
country. 

Hindu Society is a veritable ethnological museum containing in- 
nuinerable ethnic groups. Tho so-called Aryan, the Dravidian, the 
Kolarian, tlie Mongolian, — people of all varieties of colour, physiog- 
nomy, language, manners and customs — all have been fused together 
into one organic whole. A common motherland that is also tho holy 
land, common prophets and saints, common scriptures, ideals and 
aspirations- — these and other common factors cement together the appa- 
rently incompatible elements. As far as our historical knowledge goes, 
India has boon the native country of the ancient Aryans and 
lion- Aryans alike. Whatever may bo the pot theories of a class of 
Orientalists regarding the original home of the Tndo- Aryans, the 
fathers of the Vodic civilisation lived and died on the very soil of 
India,— in tho land watered by tho seven holy rivers including the 
Indus. Similarly, the Dravidian and other races lived in the same 
country, although in its different parts. But as time went on all the 
jlivorse otlinologioal groups wore brought together. And more than 
any ])olitical conquest, it was tho cultural penetration and fusion that 
achieved this remarkable union. And so very potent has been tho 
power of tho Hindu culture that it has boon able to. assimilate beyond 
recognition all the various indigenous races as well as the hosts of 
outlandors who invaded the country from time to time until the 
Mohammedan rule. To tho vast mass of humanity known as the 
Hindu society containing innumcrahlo communities in different stages 
of evolution and culture, tho Hindu religion presents the same prin- 
ciple, but not one prophet but many prophets, not a particular ethical 
code and religious practice but many such codes and practices which* 
being different steps to tho highest realisation, are calculated to suit 
tho different types of as])irants and help them in their onward march 
towards perfection. 

Like tho Hindu people, tho Hindu religion also is synthetic. The 
various streams of thought originally limited to particular parts of 
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the country met in course of time, and Mother India became the holy 
oonflnenco of diverse cultures with the same ultimate ideal in view, — a 
pheiiomenou the like of which the world has never seen in the long 
history of mankind. It is wrong to call Hinduism by the name of 
Brahminism as some scholars are apt to do. The prophets and sages 
of ancient India were Brahmins and “ non-Brahinins ” alike. Rama 
and Krishna — the greatest of the Hindu incarnations were not Brah- 
mins but Ivshatriyas to which group also belonged many of the sages 
of Vedic India. Some of the Puranic sagos were oven persons of . ques- 
tionable parentage, but birth never stood in the way of their being 
honoured as saints even by the highest born in the land. The later 
saints of Hinduism like the previous ones, came from all castes and 
olasses, including even the so-called “ depressed ” ones, and helped the 
current of religion to flow with greater force and intensity than before. 

Hinduism is not a non- proselytising religion, as it is wrongly sup- 
posed to bo. Wo have already seen that its all-absorbing spirit made 
it assimilate many an aboriginal community, originally outside its 
bounds, and also many an outlandish tribe that came to settle in the 
land. Not only this, but it also spread it.s iiucsistible influence on 
foreign tribes in other lands that came to form part and parcel of the 
"Greater India” — a name by which all countries that accepted the 
Hindu culture as their own wore collectively called. And this process 
■of Hinduisation is going on in mordern times in India and in the 
West where many thoughtful men and women are being drawn to- 
wards the eternal religion of India, and are finding solace in its 
universal ideals and principles. Hinduism is not a dead but a dyna- 
mic religion possessing an inexhaustible vitality all its own. 

Hinduism does not know of any conflict between religion , 
philosophy and science as is the case with some of the other religions. 
In it religion and philosophy have bean practically synonymous, the 
one supplying the spiritual and the other the rational basis of life 
and thought. The Hindu philosophers were primarily men of Divine 
realisation, and thus they could build up grand systems of thought on 
the bedrock of spiritual experience. And these systems, called Darslia- 
nas, are literally the means of bringing about the vision of the Truth 
and they include, besides religion and philosophy, also the different 
branches of positive science. The atomic theory, the concepts of logic, 
the ideas of evolution, the problems of psychology and systems of 
metaphysics — these and other branches of knowledge were given their 
legitimate places ia these Darshanas. Besides, all the systems also 
apeak of the cosmological theories. They hold that creation does not 
mean the coming into being of the world out (^nothing, but implies 
the evolution of the cosmos out of the ohaos to which the former 
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resolves at the tkn% of dissolution. This process of evolution and 

involution is going on eternally, — an old Hindu idea that finds its echo 
in the theory of the modern evolutionists of the West. Hinduism 
thus believes in the indestructibility of matter as well as in the con- 
servation of energy tliat acts on matter, — ■conceptions that have 
revolutionised modern science and thought. Rightly has Sir Brajendra 
Nath Seal pointed out in his “Pvisitivo Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus'’ that it was on the empirical basis of the positive sciences 
that the speculative superstructure of Hindu philosophy was securely 
founded, and this method was undoubtedly as scientific as it was 
rational. 

Not only in its general traits but also in its essentials, Hinduism 
is universal in its outlook. The conception of the Atman or the 
spiritual entity existing in all beings, luiman and non-human ; the law 
of Karma that makes each man rosponsiblc for his own doing ; the 
belief in re-incarnation tliat gives a person infinite scope and opi>or- 
tunity for evolution ; the belief in God who is both immanent and 
transcendent; the ideal of Moksha or salvation througli Self- realisation 
that is the birth-right of ov'ery individual : — these and other grand 
conceptions form the essentials of the Hindu faith. Indeed the 
doctrine of the potential divinity of man, the ideal of iiuman unity 
through the realisation of the One Being, and the spirit of toleration 
and universalism — these are the dominating notes in Hinduism. And 
those sliould bo realised by us all Hindus in order to break down the 
encrustations of dead forms, customs that tlireaten to kill in us the 
very soul of religion. May these universal ideas, and ideals wliich are 
appealing both to the head and the heart, widen the outlook of us all — 
the followers of Hinduism, nay, tlie outlook of tho followers of all other 
religions also, and tliereby bring mankind nearer and nearer to God — 
in whom lies eternal peace and blessedness. 


THE EELATION BETWEEN BUDDHISM AND 
THE UPANISHADS 

(Continued from the November issue) 

By Prof. A. K. Sharim 

VII. 

Buddha was a spiritual democrat. He did not contemplate tiie 
oxclpsion of any from discipleship. Nirvana should bo the privi- 
lege of all, the caste Jew as well as the outCaste Gentile, man as well 
as woman. He was not particular about tho renunciation of the 
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world on tho part of the seekers, though he retained^ as an essential 
condition for admission into. the higher fellowship of the Sangha. Nor 
did he insist that they should have fulfilled tho round of duties pres- 
cribed by the Hrahmahical canons, for to insist on this would amount 
to tolling them that they could not enter into the path till they were 
fifty or sixty years of age ; moreover, there was no sense in requiring 
them to be good already, when his plan was to transform their lives. 
Good conduct would come as a state in realisation rather than as a 
condition for admission. The doors were, therefore, thrown wide 
open ; no questions wore asked ; and whosoever came was admitted. 

However, it was in the treatment of the methods that 
Buddha’s teaching came out most distinctly as a programme of 
life. The methods, as they stood in the Upanishads, were deficient on 
the practical side ; they presupposed a high degree of spirituality in 
the disciples, and also a peculiarly secluded atmosphere ; worse still 
they were abstract and sketchy, and could be used only in tho imme- 
diate presence of a teacher ; and the worst was that they were intend- 
ed to be taken together, and a])pli0d' in a single sitting, to bring 
about tho highest spiritual condition, as it wore, in one sweep. How 
could Buddha accept thorn as they w’oro ? His disciples wore a 
heterogeneous lot, — carpenters, weavers, husbandmen, and so on. 
Most of them had to begin spiritual life at the bottom. They did not 
have the quietness of a secluded life, or the immediate guidance of a 
teacher. They would make a moss of tho whole affair, unless they 
were told in concrete terms what exactly they had to achieve. 
Further, their lungs were not irourcrful enough to breathe the rarified 
atmosphere of dizzy heights before being accustomed to lower alti- 
tudes. In other words, they noodod a programme of life, spread out 
in time and divided into manageable stages, so that tlicy could live it 
out step by stoii, each stop loading to tiro next higher, gradually, natu- 
rally, and witli ease. In tlie liglit of tliese considerations Buddha 
applied the old methods in an original way, without in the least 
impairing their integrity. 

B^iddhaifJiosluiH Visuddhi nia(j(j(h a compendium of orthodox 
beliefs, gives au exposition of tins programme under two heads, Sila 
and Sanu. did. Tho former is a preliminary discipline, and it occupies 
one stage ; while the latter forms the main part of the ]n*ogramm0, 
and it is worked out in four stages. In the Upanishads empirical 
reality is conceived progressively as physical, as organic, as mental, 
and as conscious ; accordingly spiritual life consists in a successive 
criticism and refinement of those conceptions. On the other l^^nd, 
l^uddha recognised that corresponding to tliese conceptions there are 
different kinds of lives ; in his view, therefore, the path which leads 
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to Nirvana is th^patli of reformation. At every stage of it one kind 
of life is attended to, and by moans of a };>articular method, it is over- 
come and tlie next higher life brought into being. . This is th e pro 
gramme, in the lirst stage, self-control keeps the individual on the 
plane ot ordinary morality ; in the second, faith weans him out of the 
desire for material goods ; in the third, lie practis^is breath control, 
and ceases to have any relish for mere living as such ; in the fourth, 
ho subdues the passions and lives a life of love ; and in tlio last, con- 
centration raises him even above consciousness, and he realises his 
oneness with the universe. It is in this manner that the standpoints 
of materialism, of realism, of idealism, and of the intellect itself are 
successively transcended, and an ascending scale of life built up. 

Sila is conduct. It includes overt action as well as the disposition 
from whicli action issues. To chock the impulses, tliat is to say, to 
exercise some control over the senses, to develop a certain amount of 
indifference to unpleasant situations, to cultivato a little of patience, 
and to ho occasionally mindful of the other side of the (luestion ; these 
would appear to 1)C, in Buddha’s view, tlio ossontial means by which 
life is maintained at the moral level. Through Stla the individual 
controls and organises the mind, and thus keeps himself in the path 
of rectitude. 

Disciplined in this way he enters into a life of faith. Faith leads 
to meditation. As lio practises it from day to day lio feds the 
presence of Buddha more and more, first as an idea, next as an 
inti nonce, and tlioii as a living reality. Occasionally he sees a vision ; 
gradually it becomes more and more vivid ; and every time it brings 
the same tigure clothed in the same rags and holding the samo 
beggar’s howl. The vision haunts, and our inquirer is stirred wdth 
questionings : why did the prince exchange a kingdom for beggar’s 
bowd ? Why did ho discard royal rol)es ancl put on rags ? Does he 
luinger and tliirst as other men do ? 

Thinking on these things he grows into them ; the message of 
poverty has gone homo; and Buddha has conquered. The outlook of the 
disciple changes, and life acquires a new aignilicanco. Pleasure palls, 
and he develops an aversion to his old life. F(X)d, drink, and worldly 
possessions : how vulgar and nauseating they are I Yet how much of 
energy is spent in their pursuits ; what competition, worry and 
travail ! How sad to think that the spirit is being immolated daily 
at their altars ! How humiliating to contemplate that man forgets 
the high destiny to which he is called, and transforms liimsolf into an 
aniinal to wallo\v in filth and mire ! And what of the dear thing 
clllled his body ? A putrid mass of flesh and bones, so frail that it 
needs constant repair, and so perishable that nothing can save it from- 
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decay and dissolution ? Yet what a great value is attached to it, as if 
it were an idol oast for eternity ! Not for him this life ; henceforth 
ho would Uveas if he has no body; in competition he would be gene- 
rous ; and what he accumulated he would give away. 

This aversion is not enough. Proud notwithstanding, of all the 
instincts' the strongest is the instinct to live. It is the goddess of 
strife incarnate in the individual, it is the principle of dehumanisa- 
tion in man, and it is the root of struggles. So long as it is not kept 
well under control, not completely eradicated, spiritual life is not 
possible. Therefore the seeker begins to practise breath-control. 
Breath is life, at least symptomatic of it, and tlie control of it is tlio 
control of life itself. When he has advanced far enough in this, he 
gets a queer experience: lie can bring about all symptoms of death and 
yet be alive. Thus he discovers that real life, though veneered by 
physical vitality, is something more subtle and elusive. 

He has still a far way to go. The virtue that lie has acquired is 
of a parocliial sort. It is confined within definite geographical limits, 
and is governed by considerations of race, nationality and creed. Thus 
confined it remains crippled and defective, la the eyes of the world, 
ho is a good man, but real goodness he has not attained. After all, 
the world's viowof these things is superficial. Love the members of 
your family ; be a friendly neighbour ; discliarge your civic dutias, do 
not violate conventional rules ; for the rest, your itioi*ality may go 
holidaying ; and, to be sure, the world will credit you with enough 
goodness. To be good, in the highest sense of the term, means to extend 
the range of obligations everywhere, unconditionally, without limits, 
without stint. This is attained by lifting the veil that blinds the view, 
by pulling down all partition walls, and by visiouingau ideal immea- 
surably great. Love friends and foes alike ; have compassion for oven 
those who do not scorn to deserve it, namely, the powerful and the 
rich; work loyally and sincerely for the happiness of all ; give thine 
own dear self a seat in a back row; these are the commandmeats of 
Buddha’s universal spirituality. 

By the time the seeker gets to the final stage, he has attained a 
high degree of spirituality. But the self is still there, and in contact 
with it the world is still another, separate and distinctive. It may l)0 
kept in the background, its activities suspended, but it is there. As 
long as it is allowed to remain separate there is the possibility of 
mischief. To do away with its separateness is to transcend con- 
sciousness itself, and this is achieved by the method of oonoontration 
and of higher meditation. The methods used earlier are applied agaiJi, 
.and it is only after they have brought about mental collectodnosss 
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that concentration has to enter. Any object will save to focus atten- 
tion. In the Upanishads, it is the syllable Aum ; hore it is a tiny ball 
of earth. As the process advances, the concrete object is removed and* 
attention is directed to the representation of perfect spiritual life, — 
universal love, universal good-will, universal pity, absolute disinterest- 
edness. It is not without significance that this meditation is called 
Brahma-Vlhara, i.e., the temple of Brahman. The mind, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, becomes absorbed in it ; the distinction 
between the ego and the non-ego vanislies, and the highest degree 
of life is attained. The human spirit has become one with the uni- 
verse ; it is at-one-ment , Nirvana. 

Vlll. 

Apart from the goal and tlie metliods by which it is attained, oven 
the organisation and the regulation of religious life in Buddhism are 
based on the life and teacliing advocated in the Upanishads. The 
Vlhata is a convenient edition of the hermitage; and the Sangha, i.e., 
the brotherhood of monks, is a practical version of the fellowship of 
the SiUjes in tlie forest. The renunciation of the world and the throe 
vows required of a candidate for ordination, are, if at all, but slight 
variants of the renunciation and tho vows demanded of a man before 
he takes to the life of an ascetic. The rules which Buddha estaldished 
for the monks and nuns soom to be but reproductions of tho rules laid 
down in the Upanishads for tho conduct of ascetics. “ Absolute con- 
tinence ; no private property : a vory strict regimo which seems 

very favourable for moral mortiticiition while avoiding any corporeal 
pain ; the life of a w'andering mendicant during the dry season and 
(luring rains, a conohitic life with all tho mutual concessions 
and ademinitions this life implies. On tho whole an aristocratic 
form of a-vcoticism, very much resembling tho asceticism of the Brah- 
mins.’ 

IX. 

The two teachings agree in such a fundamental matter as the con- 
ception of reality. Everything is Brahman ; Brahman is ^'Oul ; these 
two propositions sura up tho view of tho Upanishads. It is not 
Idealism. Idealism makes no distinction in ki?id between reality and 
ap])earaTice ; it explains everything in terms of consciousness; and in it 
there is always the distinction between tho knowing subject and the 
oV)jecb known. Even when some form of Idealism, like that of Kant ^ 
distinguislics soul frojii consciousness, it is not treated as a founda- 
tional concept, and it tliereforo remains inoperative for purposes of 
explanation : and when reality as sucli is also posited in contra- 
distinction from phenomenon, it is shelved back into the region of the 
unknown. In tho Upanishads, on tho contrary, there is a fundamental 
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distinction between reality and phenomenon ; *^the latter is explained 
in terms of consciousness and is condemned as an illusion, while the 
former is described in terms of a superconscious entity called Soul ; 
and, what is more important, no dualism of any kind is tolerated, no 
opposition between the ego and the non-ego, the knowerand the known. 
Reality is one, and there is no second real ; it is beyond limits, 
beyond distinctions, beyond consciousness ; it is nothing in particular, 
but it is the basis of everything that exists ; as the cosmic princi])le, 
it is called Brahman, and, as the psychic principle, Atman. 

Buddha too held this view. That he did not give any formal 
exposition of root-conceptions, is obvious ; that he adopted the human 
point of view necessary in practical life, is admitlo l ; that he attended 
mainly to reality as disclosed in selflessness, is also undisputed. 
Nevertheless there are enough utterances of his wliich bring out liis 
conceptions most clearly. All things are one in essence, as ])ot3 and 
pitchers are in essence clay, and they progress towards one goal, 
namely. Nirvana. To attain Nirvana is to know that all things are one, 
and then to live accordingly. This is what Buddha told Kassapa. 
What is the nature of the real ? This question was put by one of the 
followers of General Simha to Buddha himself ; and the answer was 
that everything is spiritual, oven what is porcoivod by the senses. 
However, it was Aswaghosha, a later Buddhist philosoplior, who sys- 
tematised the master’s views in what has come to be called by the 
infelicitous name of the doctrine of Thatness. “ All things in their 
fundamental nature are not nameable or explicable. They cannot be 
adequately expressed in any form of language. Tiiey ijossoss absolute 
sameness They are nothing but one soul — Thatness. This “ That- 
ness ” has no attribute it is the pure soul that manifests itself as 

eternal, permanent, immutable.” 

And what of the phenomenon? In the view of the Upanishads all 
forms of empirical reality are labelled by one epithet and condemned 
as Maya, illusion. To talk of change and causality, of plurality and 
distinctions, is to talk of something whicli docs not really exist- 
Thus tho objective world, tlie individual self, and even the personality 
of God, are illusions which man cherishes in vain. Maya has \ arious 
aspects- Objectively, it is illusion ; in respect of knowledge, it is Avidya 
or nescience; and from the point of view of oiigins, it is Prakriti or 
power inli event in Brahman. Very well ; but what is tlie constitution 
of tho crninrical world ? How account for this riot of forms ? Even as 
illusion the world appears to possess an order. Further, common sense 
would prodiloct in favour of life that it sees. Why should it be asked 
to give it up ? What is wrong with it ? These are questions which 
will naturally ocinr to every one. The Upanishads do not seem to 
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attach importance to tliese questions ; at any rate, in comparison with 
the attention paid on the positive side of the teaching, the explanation 
of phenomena seems to bo practically neglected. It was centuries 
later tliat Gaudapada handled the problem in the interest of orthodox 
Vedanta; but he was much influenced by Buddhism, if he was not 
actually a Buddhist. It was Buddha who made the first attempt 
in the direction of an explanation ; and his teaching in this respect 
forms a valuable supplement to the teaching contained in the Upani- 
shads. 

In his view also, empirical life has the status of only a dream. 
Somewhere and somehow nescience supervened and the process 
started. The dream pictures, however, maintain au oi*der of succes- 
sion. It is to exidain tliis order that Biiddlia correlated the ideas 
scattered in the IJpanishads and fused them into a doctrine of the 
evolution of forms, /.(?., a process of successive differentiation. A 
vague activity ; the emergence of consciousness, with its dualism of 
subject and object ; thereafter the crystallising of mental and material 
forms ; the various fields of sensation ; sonse-fcoliug ; hedonic feeling ; 
the association of this with objects ; the desire for them ; the conserva- 
tion of this desire in the organism, giving it a particular inclination ; 
rebirth, decay and death. Thus the self and the world have evolved 
together as two correlative terms. After they have come into being 
they sustain each other ; the mind thinks as tlio world is, and tho 
world behaves as the mind thinks. This dependence was explained 
later, by Asw’aghoslia and Asanga, in tho manner of idealism. 

Why not accept tho world as it is ? Cominonsonso agrees with 
James in tliinking that life as wo see it is wortli living. Bufidlia 
dissents. lie seems to think that the question involves larger issues. 
Eternal values are at stake, and the very reality of higher life is 
challenged. How can plionoraenon satisfy tfio demands of reason ? 
It is an aggregate of parts, and wliatiis aggregated may also bo dissolv- 
ed. It is transient — one form now, and another tho next moment. It 
has no identity, for it is ever shifting. Aftor all a thing is what it 
does ; and if its effects are ever clianging, there is no way of do3oril)ing 
it in terms of any predicate. It may even bo that it involves contra- 
dictory predications. Further, it is a world of clashing individualities. 
How can it bo tho homo of universal love? It is full of evil and 
sorrow. How can it he the expression of bliss ? All that is highest 
and tho best in man demands that it should l)o treated as only mimic 
reality. 

This is not pessimism. Pessimism is made of weaker atuft. Even 
complacent optimists are not satisfied with the world as it is. They 
would have us believe that, in spite of much thaA is ugly, evil, and 
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irrafcioiiAl, the world is sound afe heart. In this way their optimism 
is allied to a deeper view of things. It is so with Buddha. Life as 
it really iy, not as it merely appears, is worth living. It alone 
answers to our highest ideals. It is in Buddhism, in the Upanishads, 
and also in Christianity, if by this is meant the teaching of Jesus, and 
in no other religion or system of philosophy, that the conception of 
the fundamental reality of the u?iivorse is in perfect accord with the 
conception of the highest ideal of man. 

Buddhism has been woefully misunderstood. It is a system of 
rationalism, says one ; no, it is a system of noorality, says another ; a 
third joins issue and calls it a system of religion : how can it bo so, 
since it is atheistic ? asks a fom*th. “ An inadequate knowledge of 
Indian mysticism... is responsible for the confusion that is implied in 
such a view,” explains Professor Poussin. 

" The Upanishads are to my mind the germs of Buddhism,” 
declared Max Muller, “ while Buddhism is in many respects the 
doctrine of the U])anishads carried out to its last consequences. In 
doctrine the highest goal of the Vedanta and the knowledge of the 
true self is no more than the Buddhist Samyaksarnbodhi, in practice 
tli^ Saniiyasin is the 15hikshu, the friar, only emancipated alike from 
the tedious discipline of the Brahminic student, the duties of the 
Brahminic householder, and the yoke of useless penances imposed 
upon the Brahminic dweller in tlio forest... fn fact there is no break 
between the India of the Veda and the India of the Tripitaka, but 
there is an historical continuity between the two, and the connecting 
link between the extremes that seem widely separated must be sought 
in the Upaninliads. 

When the two are examined it vrouM become more and more evi- 
dent that the Upanishads taught a theory of life and Buddha a corres- 
ponding programme. — E.rtracted from ''The Monist^"' Chicago, U, S. A. 


{Concluded) 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

An English Translation of Saint Melkania Deva Naya- 
nar’s Siva Jnana Botham ' by Novamoney David Nadar, 
B* A*i B* L*i Retired Deputy Collecton Arcot House, Puthur, 
Trichinopoly ; printed at the Jananukoola Press, Trichina- 
poly. Price Ra 2. 

Siva Jnana Botham is purely a philosophical work which deals 
with the nature of God, man and the universe and with tlie relation 
existing between them. The doctrines enunciated in this book re- 
present one of tlie dualistic schools of philosophers that can claim a 
large following in India. Man tlirongh the grace of God attains Jnana 
which is revealed to liim by God or Brahman wlien ho through good 
actions and Tapasya performed in many previous births has acquired 
the necessary qualification for it. The translator of this precious 
Tamil work which expounds tlie wliole philosophy in a nutshell con- 
sisting as it does of only 12 Butras or Aphorisms has placed especially 
those students of philosophy who are ignorant of the Tamil language 
under a deep debt of obligation by making the book accessible to 
them and enabling others to make a correct study of Vedanta Siddhanta 
Sastras. If the author as his name signifies is a Ohristian by birth 
the interest ho has evinced by tiio study of the Hiudu Philosophy 
which'empliasises previous births is laudable, and it is hoped that other 
Indian Christians will follow in his wake and turn to bettor account 
the Hindu culture that is imbedded in their blood. The English 
translation is faithful and lias boon made lucid by the addition of 
suitable notes and quotations. 

Economics of Khaddar : by Richard B- Gregg; 
published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras, S.E. Rs. 1-8. 

At a time when the name of Khaddar stands in the forefront of 
the scliemo for national reconstruction, the appearance of this lx)ok 
will be considered as valuable and opportune by all advocates of 
Khaddar movement. The value of the lx)ok is enhanced not only by 
its deep analysis, its exhaustiveness, .and its sciontifio spirit, but also 
by its authoritative nature in as much as it comes from tlio pen of a 
person who has m.ade a close study of Kliaddar movement and has a 
long practical experience in mill industry. The main purport of the 
book is that the Khaddar movement is neither unscientific nor un- 
economic as it is generally supposed to bo by persons trained in Western 
economic systems. By elaborate arguments he shows that the 
Charka, worked by man power, is the most offeotivo and at the same 
40 
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time the most simple machine for utilising solar p^wer from the 
current sources of supply instead of from the stored up sources of 
coal and petroleum. Such a sclieme is neither reactionary nor fantastic, 
but in accordance with the views of the most advanced industrialists like 
Mr. Henry Ford. The economic utility of hand-spinning as a byo- 
industry to an agrionlbiiral country like India, where the rural popu- 
lation is practically kept in unemployment and idleness for six months 
tliat form tlie dull season in agriculture every year, is perhaps tlic 
strongest argument in favour of tlio Kh iddar movement. As regards 
the higher price of Khaddar in comparison with mill-made cloth, the 
author says first of all that as si)inning can he practised like cooking 
in every house for private use, it need nob necessarily enter into com- 
petition with mill-yarn. Even if such competition exists, improvement 
in Charka, which is in no way an impossibility, can increase its 
productive capacity and tlius safeguard its position. But what is 
more than this, the author points out a number of possible economics 
ill Khaddar industry which, if otfeebod by proper organisation and 
training of the farmer, are likely to bring the price of Kliiddar lower 
tliau that of mill cloth. The hook is on the whole original and woll- 
reasonod, and is absolutely free from any play of sentiment. 

Glimpses: by T. L« Vaswani ; published by “Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House ", Adyar» Madras Price annai 8* 

This little book embodies the thouglits wliich the anther says In 
jotted down while he was on his sick hel. These thoug’ibs liavc been 
grouped under attractive headings and reveal the depth of his reli- 
gious feelings and Iiis groat solicitude for his motlior country. To the 
English-educated young men of India who liavo become victims to 
the Occidental civilization and to the Westerner’s views of life the 
thoughtful uttorancRS appearing under the heading " Law of Human- 
ity ” are specially recommended as indicating the spirit with whicli 
arts and sciences should ho studied. Professor T. L. Vaswani is at 
liis best when ho speaks of God-consciousness and of tho methods to 
attain it. Man’s ideal must ho to realize his Self, his Atman by whicli 
terms is meant the Personal God, tho Cosmic life. This realization is 
possible only by the practice .---the daily practice of complete depend- 
ence upon Divinity, the Personal God and not by any amount of intel- 
locfcualism. This is tho main theme of the hook under review. The 
hook on tho whole is ins]iiring and many a soul thirsting for God- 
consciousness will find useful instructions and solace in it. 

A Synthesis of The Bagavad Gita : by the Editors of the 
Shrine of Wisdom ; published in London. Price 3/- net* 

It is indeed gratifying to see that tho Editors of Tho Shrine of 
Wisdom have published "A Synthesis of tho Bhagavad Gita” which, to 
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uso thoir own words, “ranks amongst tho world's most precious scrip- 
tures The Bliagavad Gita contains eighteen Chapters, tho first six of 
which deal with the nature of tlio Soul or the Self of man, the rest six 
are devoted to the exposition of tho Paramatman or tho All-self and 
the last six describe the nature of tho union between tho two. Tlie 
paths laid down for attaining this union have boon declared to bo 
mainly three — viz., Bhakti, Karma and Gnana according as tho tem- 
perament of the as])irant may be emotional, volitional or intellectual. 
And to these tlie Editors have thought fit to add two more, viz.^ 
Dharmamarga and Eaj'amarga. Tho necessity for this addition is 
explained by them in thoir introduction to the book as follows ; — 

“But although the tliroo paths are thus distinguished it is im- 
possible to progress far on any one of tlioin without combining, to 
some extent, tho activities of tho other two, since tho Soul, altliough 
possessing many faculties, is and acts as a unity. Hence there are two 
other paths or main directions in which tho Soul’s energies may bo 
directed and in which all tho three faculties combine.” They have 
accordingly waded through tho whole of tho Gita, collected and group- 
ed the Slokas that may bo fitly shown under one or other of tlieso 
five ])aths. One reading tliis valuable Synthesis will not bo led into 
tlie labyrinth of metaphysical subtleties but instead will got a clear 
insight into tho nature of tho Self, of tho All-self and of tlio moans 
for uniting tho former with ilio latter. It should ))o said to tlie 
credit of thel'lditors that tliofow comments wliich tlioy have appended 
under certain Slokas not only reveal thoir correct and clear grasp of 
tlio teachings of tho Gita but are calculated to sjivo many a reader 
from being lost in tho quagmire of apparent contradictions, conun- 
drums and doubts- Wo stroiigly recommend this Synthesis of tho 
Bhagavad Gita to all lovers of Eeligion and especially to the reading 
public of tho West who are yet to realize tho valuo of tho Bliagavad 
Gita — a work >Yhich whon properly iinderstuod will bo found to lio 
universal in its api)eal, “unexcelled in its beauty, its tenderness and its 
depth”. 


NEWS ANE EEPORTS 

Tlie whole country to-day mourns the lamentable deatli of Lala 
Lajpat Eoy--tho Lion of the Punjab. Ho passed away at 7-30 A.M., 
on Sunday, tho 17th November, 1928 at the ago of G3. India has lost 
in him a patriotic soul nerved to lion’s courage and dedicated at 
the altar of tho mother-land for tho evolution of her destiny. A 
journalist, an educationist, a social reformer and a heroic ])olitical 
fighter, Lala Lajpat Eoy stood as a tower of strength and inspiration 
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to his conntrymen, and the void created by his loss in the arena of 
Indian national life can hardly be filled up for many years to come. 
Ho was a practical idealist ; and it is indeed a matter of profound 
sorrow that lie has been snatched away from our midst by the icy hand 
of death at a time when his dreams and cherished ideals were steadily 
shaping themselves and materialising into biatoric landmarks in 
the grand process of our national well-being. Wo offer our heart felt 
condolence to his bereaved family and relations and pray that his soul 
that bled and suffered for the soil of India may attain eternel yest in 
the bosom of the Lord in Heaven. 

A SHOET EEPOET OF THE WORK OE THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
FROM JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER 1928 

The Rejioi t shows that at present there are 213 monastic and 281 
lay members of the Mission in the register, and the number of the 
affiliated branch-centres in different parts of India including the one 
recently started at Singapore is twenty six. 

The most pressing and urgent work in the hands of the Mission to- 
day is the famine relief work started in Bankura and Balurghat in May 
and September respectively. Till now 2201 Mds. of rice have been 
di; 5 tributod to 6175 recipients belonging to 265 villages. The sum of 
Ks. 22,833/-, has boon received for the work, but the expenditure on 
this account amounts to Es. 23,1191/-. The deficit has been advanced 
from the Provident Belief Fund of tlio Mission at present and there is 
a promise of Es. 800/-, from one Guzrati gentleman. T\vcnty*two 
workers were sent to the field ; nine of them have come back of wdiom 
six have been attacked with fever. The w^ork shall still bo continued 
up to the second week of November. 

From the Poor Fund of the Bolur Math the sum of Rs. 897/6- 
has been spent to help 17 monthly recipients, and 25 needy persons 
have boon tomixjrarily holix)d. The demand being very groat on this 
fund, immodiato stei)S should bo taken to strengthen it. 

On account of tlie gradual increase of patients tlio present disi) 0 n.s- 
ary building in tbo Bolur Math needs an extension very badly. A 
kind fj-iend has donated Rs. 2,000/-, to form a nucleus for the Build- 
ing Fund, and it has been proposed to construct a new building on the 
plot of land just opposite the present dispensary. I 

The progress of the Industrial blclicol at theBelur Math had been 
fo long hindered foi* W'ant of funds. It is a matter of great pleasure 
to announce that the Government has promised a monthly aid of 
Es. ICO,*, and granted Es. 350/-, as an cqui])mcnt-grant. Arrange- 
ments are being made to equip the school w ith a suitable staff of 
teachers, 
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Tho Homo of Service in Benares has ac(iuirod a plofc of land for the 
extension of tho ward for women with a grant of Rs. 25,000/-, from 
tho Government on condition that the authorities of tho Homo shall 
raise an equal sum from the public. 

The Sevashrama in Allahabad has completed the now indoor ward. 
The new ward in Brindaban is also completed. Tho foundation of a 
ward for women in Rangoon Sevashrama lias been laid by His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Burma. 

His Excellency Sir Rovort A. Stanley, K.c.M.G., tho Governor 
of Ceylon was pleased to open a newly constructed building of tho R. 
K. Mission Hindu School at Trincoinalie on tho Stli July. Besides, 
several schools liave lioon estahlislicd in Ceylon, through the efforts of 
Swainis Vipulananda and Avinashananda, who are trying to meet the 
educational needs of the islands. An attempt is being made to have 
the Mission rogistored in Ceylon by an ordinance passed by tho Legis- 
lature of tho Government of Ceylon. 

With contribution from Swami Madhavananda the head of the 
Vedanta Society in San Erancisco, IJ.S.A., a now fund has been started 
liore for the spread of primary education in backward villages. Four 
schools have already been started at ^lankhanda in 24 Bergs, 
Baiimukha in Baiikura, Beldah in Midnapur, and Charipur in Sylhet, 
and are supervised by our Ashramas at Sarislia, Koalpara, Contai and 
Habiganj respectively. Of these, tho scliool at Mankhanda is meant 
for tho girls and tho same will bo the case with the one proiiosed to be 
opened soon at Brahmankirta in the District of Dacca. Besides those, 
we have 22 more free primary schools (including night schools) 
directly managed by our Ashramas. 

Swami Madliavananda has promised another regular contribution 
towards organising lantern lectures for tho spread of mass education. 
Tho work will be carried on under tho su])orvision of Swami Nirveda- 
nanda. 

Tho Mission conveys its hearty thanks to Sj. Rajani Mohan 
Chatterjee, Solicitor of Calcutta who has made a free gift of nearly 20 
BigJias of land at Gouripur, near DumDuni Cant : with a contribution 
of tlie sum of Rs. 13,200/- for its development to open a vocational 
section of the R. K. Mission Students’ Home in Calcutta. There are 
now altogether seven Students’ Homo started from difl'orcut centres in 
India and Ceylon. 

Tho Mission hrancli at Baranagar has taken up fclio construction 
of two building blocks on tlio land given over to it by !Messis. D. N. 
Roy, G. N. Roy and their brothers. The completion of the structures 
that will be necessary to havo tho Ashrama removed to its own sito 
will require about Rs 10.000/- more. 

A building lias been constructed for tlio workers of the Vidyapitli 
at Ivcoghar by tho kind hel]) of Messrs. Bholanatli Dutt Sons, the 
well-known paper merchants of Calcutta; and another building for the 
use of the boys by tlio kind contributioa of the worthy sons of late 
Butto Kristo Bal of CaJcutta has ffnished completion. 

Preaching activities of tlio Mission in India and abroad have 
greatly increased from the beginning of the current year. 
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During the last several months Swami Nirmalauanda, who is in 
charge of the Raniakrishna Ashrama at Bangalore and under whose 
fostering care a number of Asliramas have grown in Malabar, Cochin, 
Travancore and Coorg toured through Northern and Southern India 
to the groat benefit of the places visited. His tour included also 
Rangoon, Mandalay and Akyab. Everywhere ho created a great 
interest through his conversations and discourses. 

After a period of incessant activities in Delhi, Swami Sharvananda 
spent the last Summer in ^Mysore State. At Bangalore the Swami 
delivered several lectures, lie gave one also at Nandi Hills. As many 
as eighteen discourses were given by the Swami in the city of ‘Mysore 
and invited by Mr. Shustry, professor of Persian and Arabic in tlio 
Maharajah's College, ho delivered an address in Hindi at the Sliia 
Mosque. 

Swami Vireswarananda, President, Advaita Aslirama, Mayavati, 
toured through several idaces of the South in the last winter and 
visited Ichhapuram, Berhampore, Parliakimedi, Chicacolo, Vizinagaram 
Rajahmundry, Bezwada, Ellore, Anantapur, Cuddapah and went as 
far as Mangalore. In many places ho delivered lectures on ideals of 
Vedanta and held discourses and conversations. 

Swami Yatisvvarananda, the President of tlio Madras Math wont 
over to Ceylon and gave lectures and held discourses in several places. 

The Sannyasins and Brahniacharins of the Belur Math and of the 
centres in Calcutta have been conducting many scriptural classes, and 
they delivered several lectures in dillerent i)arts of Calcutta and its 
suburbs. They wore also sent out to many parts of Bengal to spread 
the ideas and ideals of tlio Mission. Being invited by the Centenary 
Celebration Committee of the Brahmo Samaj, Swami Nikhilananda 
represented the Mission and road a paper on the PJtli August, on the 
religious progress within hundred yoai*s in Bengal with S])ccial refer- 
ence to the Raniakrishna Movement. The Mission centre at Baliati, 
Dacca, organised a Village Workers’ Conforouco to discuss about the 
educational, sanitary and religious problems of the neighbouring 
villages, and two Swam is were deputed from the Belur Math to help 
them in their deliberations. 

The following magazines, viz.. The Udbodhau in ]5ongali, Pra- 
buddha Bharata in English, and Samanway in Hindu, from Calcutta, 
the Vedanta Kosari in English, the Ramakrislina Vijayam in Tamil, 
the Prabuddha Keralam in Malayalani from the South, the Morning 
Star from Patna, and the Message of tlie East from IJ. S. A., are 
regularly conducted from those centres as part of tlio preaching work. 
Among tlio new publications of the Mission, mention may ho matlo of 
(1) Six Lessons on Raja Yoga by Swami Vivokananda, (2) Gita Tattwa 
and Vibidha Prasanga by Swami Saradananda, (y) Life in an Indian 
Monastery, and Sri Ramakrishna and His Disciples by Sister Dovamata 
of Ananda Ashrama, La Croscenta, U. S. A. Swami Bodhananda bus 
compiled some of his lectures on Vedanta, from New York. Tlio 
port sliows that Monsieur Romain Rolland the groat .French writer is 
writing biographies of Sri Ramakrislina and Swami Vivokananda in 
French which will ho published very shortly in a French Magazine 
and the right for English and Vernacular translations in Indiiii 
Ceylon and F. M. S. has been given to the Mayavati Ashrama. The 
English translation will be published first serially in the Prabuddha 
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Bharata from the now year and then it will be published in a book 
form. 

In America Swami Madliavananda and Swarai Dayananda are 
conducting the Vedanta Society, in San Francisco. Swami Bodhananda 
assisted by Swami Gnaneswarananda is working in New York. Swami 
Paramananda is in charge of two centres — one, at La Croscenta and 
another in Boston. Swami Prabliavananda has l)oan the head of the 
centre at Portland. Swarai Akhilananda has recently opened a now 
centre at Providence, in Rhode Island, U. S. A., and ho lias received 
substantial helji for the work. There is a proposal of starting another 
centre at St. Louis. Swarai Paramananda lias recently opened a 
temple called “Viswa Temple” in La Croscenta, which is to be the 
idace of worshi]) for people of all faiths, Hindus, Christians, Moliamrn- 
edans, Buddhists, Jains, and others. The temple contains portraits 
of the prophets of many religions of the world. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has been registered in the Straits 
Settlements and under that a centre has boon recently started in 
Singapore, with Swarai Ad yananda in charge. 

In India new centres have bean opened in Delhi, Nagpur and 
Ranchi. 

A ]dot of land has been given to the Ashraraa at Mysore by the 
Mysore Governmont and the construction of an Ashraraa building is 
under project. The Report ends with a hearty thanks to the generous 
public for their loving co-operation intlio activities of the Mission. 


Annual Reports of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona, 
forl92G-J927 and 1927-1928 give a brief outline of the many-sided 
development tlie Institute has sliown since its formal iraiuguration 
in the year 1917. It is indeed gratifying to find that this Research 
Institute has grown up to be one of the most useful public institu- 
tions in tlie land and has more than fulfillod the expectations enter- 
tained of it, tliougli, in fact, there is still enough scope for its further 
expansion and development. The work of the Institute is divided 
into sevo]i Dopartinentsi and of those, the Publication Department com- 
pleted the publication of three works, finished the jirinting of three 
more and got seven more in the press during the year ending with 
the 31st March 1927; throe numbers of the Institute’s Journal wore 
issued ; the Institute press undertook the printing of the Annals besides 
the different publications of the Institute. Tlie Mahabharat Depart- 
ment undertook to iiuldish a fascicule containing the text of the first 
two AdJiyayas of the Adiparva. In short tlie Institute made a sub- 
stantial advance towards the ideal in the midst of groat financial 
distress. A woU-ecinipiied Library, some Post-graduate lectureships, 
fellowships and scholarships and a guest-house wore, as the Reixirt 
shows, absolutely necessary to fulfil its noble destiny. 

The working of tliis Research Institute during the year ending 
witli the Gtli July 1928 is nonetheless satisfactory. Besides the 
routine-matters, the following formed the most noticeable constitu- 
tional changes in the working of the Institute during the year ; — {\) 
the creation of a separate Press Department ; (ii) the creation of an in- 
dependent Rosarch Department with the object of bolding regularPost- 
graduate classes at the Institute for the training of the M.A. students 
in Sanskrit ; (iii)th 0 reorganisation of the Mahabharat Department. 
The Institute was visited by His Excellency, the Governor of the 
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Bombay Presidency, aa well aa by a niimhor of disfcingnished European 
scholars who gave to the members and students of the Institute the 
benefit of their own studios and researclies by delivering lectures at the 
Institute. In short the Institute has won a recognition and a 
well-merited appreciation in the scholarly world outside India. But 
in view of the present financial position of the Institute, it appears 
that it has not received the measure of financial support it so richly 
deserves from our countrymen. Substantial pecuniary assistance should 
immediately bo rendered to stabilise the institution and to afford it 
greater facilities for the expansion of its scope and the realisation of its 
noble ideal. 

The Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission Students’ 
Home, 7 Haidar Lane, Calcutta, for the year 1927 is to our hand. 
The Home is run on the lines of a Brahmacharya Ashrama co-ordi- 
nating the ancient ideals of education with modern, and as a necessary 
supplement of the university education the boys receive spiritual 
training under the care and guidance of the resident Hindu 
fiannyasins. Regular classes on the Gita and the works of Swami 
Vivekananda were hold thrice a week, and religious festivals wore also 
performed to intensify their spiritual aspiration. Dignity of labour 
was taught to the students by allowing them to attend to all house- 
hold duties in the Home, and a tailoring class was regularly hold by 
an honorary export during the year under review. The Home accom- 
modated towards the end of the year, 23 students, 17 of whom were 
free, 4 concession-holders and 2 paying. The results of the University 
Examinations were also satisfactory. Wo are indeed sorry to learn 
that a sum of Rs. 2,3Sl-G-9 was lying witii the Bengal National Bank 
when it went into liquidation, and if the amount is not possible to bo 
recovered, it would be a serious strain upon the financial resources of 
the institution. In view of the growing usefulness of Home, it stands 
in need of an immediate expansion of its scope. It intends to 
accommodate at least one Imndred students, who may get boro, in 
addition to this university education, a training in Agriculture, Dairy- 
farming, and some otlier useful homo industries. For tin's the Students’ 
Home has to be removed to the suburbs within an easy reach of 
Calcutta, where it should have at least 2o bighas of land. A big siiiii 
has to be raised for the purchase of land and construction of dwelling 
houses. We hope the i)ublic-spiritod countrymen would loud substan- 
tial pecuniary help to tho Home for its further expansion. 

RAMAKRISHNA l\riSSTON BALURGIIAT AND BANKURA RELIEF 

Owing to the prospect of favourablo crops in Bankura and 
Balurghat wo have stopped our relief activities from tho third week of 
November. We thei’oforo beg to inform the public that no further 
monetary help is required by us now for these areas. We gratefully 
offer our heart-felt thanks to all who have helped us in cash or kind 
for conducting the work. A statement of account of tho relief work 
will be shortly published. 

(Sd.) SDDDHANANDA 

Seoy. R. K. Mission. 


FMitors: — Swami Yatiswaranaada aud Brahmachiri Jranaohaitanya Pub- 
lished by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylaporo, Madras. 





SPIRITUAL TALKS OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 
{QleaniTigs from letters) 

. . Keep your mind always in holy communion 
with God, the ideal ; then shall vanish all depravity of the 
mind. Select a room for daily worship ; and every morn- 
ing and evening retire there, and sit on your AshaUam ; 
then in the fragrance of incense perform Japam and medi- 
tation and prayer, etc., regularly as long as you can. 
Born as a man hero in this earth the more you can devote 
yourself to the contemplation of God, the more fruitful 
will your life become. And the more attached you are to 
the profanities of the world, the more peaceless you will 
feel in mind. I pray to the Almighty that out of His 
endless grace, may He lead you in the right path ! 

How do you fare in mind now ? But know, without 
worshipping God you can never have peace of mind. 
Therefore suspending all activities completely, every day 
you should spend some time exclusively in the worship of 
God, in Japam and meditation, and in singing His name 
and glory and the like True devotion and faith and 
knowledge are the results of a long and continued practice 
in Sadhana. Many people are often found to awfully lean 
towards agnosticism, when with their lukewarm attempt 
in Sadhana they cannot realise God or attain to the bliss 
Divine. The reason is not far to seek. These people do 
not possess a sincere attachment to God. And without 
this attachment they can only ill afford to persist and 
persevere in the path of Sadhana ; thus Sadhana proves too 
hard an enterprise to them. Verily, without Divine attach- 
ment and Divine love the mind becomes dry and peacelcss. 
But the more you suffer for God’s sake, the more peaceful 
will you become in the end. “ Persist in your attempt 
cheerfully, my friend,” so has said Sri Ramakrishna, 
“then thou shalt succeed against all odds.” So, plunge 
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yourself headlong into Sadhana and do persevere in it ; 
shrink not even if the very life is hazarded. 

. . I am very glad to learn that you have been 
carrying on your practices with great earnestness and regu- 
Urity. If this state of things is continued for a couple of 
years without break, i assure yon, my friend, your effort 
shall not go unrewarded. Let me also remind you that as 
you are weakly constituted, you need not at this stage sit 
for long at a stretch ; but proceed slowly and steadily on 
and on. 

• . I propose to start on a pilgrimage for Kashi 
(Benares) and some other holy places early June next, and 
spend three or four months in visiting them and also in 
Sadhana ; but the fruition rests with Him, the Lord. 

It is indeed too difficult to have any thought of God 
within the human breast without the lire of Vairagyam 
(renunciation) first set aglow. And this is my settled con- 
viction that the more does a man possess this fire in him the 
greater is the peace that he enjoys. A true and living re- 
presentation of Viveka (discrimination) and Vairagyam we 
saw in Sri Eamakrishna, the Master. With the process 
of time we only know him more and more, who he was and 
how great ! We read of Vivek and Vairagyam in Scriptures 
but in the Master we saw them personified. It is our mis- 
fortune that sitting at the feet of such a unique personality, 
the embodiment of Viveka and Vairagyam themselves, 
wo could not make them our own. 

. . You want to go to Kashi for Sadhana; well, I 

permit you’wholeheartedly. But one thing, — please do not 
forgot to draw me there, that I may also live in the holy 
land with you. Oh, the sanctity of Kashi, the greatest 
and holiest of all places for Sadhana ! Who is not tempted 
to go over to this sacred place and live H Whoever comes 
to me and seeks ray counsel regarding a suitable place for 
carrying on Sadhana I at once suggest to him the sacred 
name of Kashi ; I tell him to go over there and live in 
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continuous prayer and meditation. Whenever I am> 
reminded of this holy of holiest places, I wish I couldi 
instantly go straight over there throwing off all engage^ 
ments aside ; really then I find no ]oy in anything else. It 
is my strong desire to live the last days of my life in Eashi 
and I am certain if you only attract me, my desire will be 
surely fulfilled. And the noblest objeco of living in this 
blessed city of Eashi is well attained only when a mancan^ 
lose himself entirely in the intoxication of love Divine in. 
a lonely retreat quite undisturbed. 


INDIA’S EELIGION OF POWEE 

In this great economy of nature every race has its peculiar ■ 
characteristics and its distinctive line of progress and evolution, 
nd to this end the deep-seated instincts of race-culture are very 
often found to be working throughout the different phases of 
its career. The panorama of world-activity has conclusively 
demonstrated that what is cherished and styled as ‘ progress ’ in 
one hemisphere at a particular stage of a nation's evolution, may 
not be characterised as such with regard to another race or 
nation under quite a distinct condition of existence. With the 
march of time and unfoldment of human knowledge, the per- 
spective of men changes, and the whole physiognomy of affairs 
necessarily assumes altogether a different aspect. In fact prog- 
ress and evolution are relative terms, and they are appreciated 
or condemned in so far as they tally with or militate against our 
cherished notions and standard of progress. The persjiective and 
the objective being thus different in different races, there cannot 
be any room for the enforcement of an absolute standard of 
judgment in matters like these, unless the whole humanity is 
attuned to one single idealism having the sanction of the ultimate 
verity of human destiny. This is why there is so much acrimony 
and hatred between the East and the West, between one nation 
and another. But these differences notwithstanding, progress 
and activity are held to constitute unfailing signs of growth in 
every living organism. In India the dawn of a spirit of Renaiss- 
ance in the various phases of her collective life has unfolded a 
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new chapter in the history of the nation ; and this stimulus has 
ushered into being some very important phenomena that demand 
a careful consideration and attention. 

It is now time for us to pause for a while to ascertain the 
nature of progress we have attained, in the light of our cultural 
bent and tradition, and see how far the method applied for the up- 
lift of this sunken race has been conducive to its well-being. Indeed 
we have reached a stage when these principles must be clearly 
defined to preclude the possibility of any further jnisunder- 
standing. No doubt, there are some indications of a new 
awakening in the country, but we find to our disappointment 
that this ferment notwithstanding, the bulk of the Indian people 
still lie nonchalant to the principles of the neo-political philoso- 
phy spun out of late to wake up this dormant race ; and the 
results, so far achieved in the pursuit of our national end, do not, 
when judged from the standpoint of our ideal of progress, 
justify our expectations. One fundamental reason for this lack 
of adequate response from the people is that the vital issues of 
national life have been more or less brushed aside to make room 
for some outlandish ideas and principles that arc not congenial 
to the temper and genius of the Indian people. Foreign ideals — 
some even Semetic in their origin — have been implanted and 
nurtured in the Indian soil, and have consequently failed to strike 
a deep root in tlie traditional instincts of the race. The lofty 
idealism as set forth in our scriptures — an idealism that, judged 
from the view-point of the Truth Eternal, has been the formative 
force in the moulding of Indian history and civilisation — has 
now been held at a discount by a certain section of Indian 
thinkers. Their unbalanced accentuation on the physical or 
material aspect of human life is no less erroneous and destructive 
of real cultural advancement in our country than the blind and 
exclusive emphasis given by some on matters spiritual to the 
negation of other possibilities of life. In fact a harmonious 
blending and application of the physical and the spiritual forces 
makes for a healthy growth in individual and collective existence. 
Blind imitation of everything foreign without due consideration 
of its intrinsic merit has, moreover, done its worst in our public 
life, and reduced many great souls into so many life-less automa- 
tons and gramophone-recorders of alien habits and ideas. Such a 
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slavish mentality and narrow-minded outlook which is destitute- 
of independence and vitality, is revolting to every sense of human- 
ity, — evoking that feeling of disgust which every truly livings 
being feels for any form of servience and parasitism. Sir John 
Woodroffe, one of the best students of Indian culture, seems to 
be perfectly right when he says : “ Here are persons who think, 
that this country must be westernized, that its natural collect- 
ivitist spirit must go, yielding to Western Individualism and so 
on. But how do you know with certainty what the future will 
bring ? The great war has upset many fancies concerning the 

future I clearly sec that if the governing principles of Indian 

civilisation productive of the essentials of Indian character suffer 
defeat in the country of their origin, it will be at its own. Never 
has it been in such a danger as at the present time, when disrup- 
tive forces alien to the true Indian spirit have commenced their 
work.” 

Indiscriminate criticisms are also being levelled now a days 
at the idea of compatibility of religion with politics without even 
realising the true import of religion and the importance of 
the Indian historical traditions. We have pointed out times 
without number that our idea and standard of progress materially 
differs from those of the Western nations, and that the genius of 
the Indian people is not on all fours with that of the West, and 
has therefore had its characteristic expression as a distinct 
phenomenon in the peculiar environments of its own. The relig- 
ion we speak of, when truly lived, opens a new vision and adds 
a greater momentum to the otherwise humdrum and dull tenor 
of existence. A life of religion is but a life of continuous sacrifice 
whether it be in the field of politics or in the domain of social 
service. True religion does not signify merely an intellectual 
assent to some set form of dogma or ritual but the realisation of 
the divinity in man through the gradual unfoldment of his spir- 
itual being. Vedanta, the crown of Hindu philosophy, proclaims 
in the most unambiguous terms that the human soul is identical 
with Brahman whose nature is Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss 
Absolute, and as such beyond every form of change and destruc- 
tion. He indeed is blessed who dares to gaze on the very face of 
the Reality, and realises the deeper significance of this bold 
message of the Upanishads. Deathless he stands on the shore ot 
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the infinite ocean of life ; fearless he marches on to the thick of 
the fray. For, neither the sword of an emperor nor the worldly 
misfortune can check the heroic pursuit of his cherished ideal* 
Time was when even a naked Brahmin sitting calm and unper- 
turbed on a slab of stone could breathe defiance at the haughty 
and proud words of even Alexander the Great who held out the 
threat of death for non-compliance with his peremptory command. 
“ You never told such a falsehood in your life,*' quickly retorted 
the Brahmin, “as you tell jiist now. Who can kill me? Me 
you kill, emperor of the material world! Never! ‘For lam 
spirit unborn and undecaying ; never was I born and never shall 
I cease to exist. I am the Eternal Ancient One ; I am not killed 
even if the body is done to death?’ And you kill me, child that 
you arc!” Mighty words they are, pregnant with the fire of 
spiritual realisation. Even now at this distant age they vibrate 
clear and distinct into our cars and remind us of the triumph 
that Knowledge scores over death in all ages and defies the rolling 
cataclysms of worldly misfortunes. But what an irony of fate 
this sublime idealism of the ancient Eishis has been trampled 
under foot in this age of materialism, and an imbecile theory of 
‘ passivity * has taken the place of pristine heroism ! Freedom — 
physical freedom, mental freedom and spiritual freedom — is the 
message of the Upanishads. It is the unyielding tenacity of a 
Nachiketa to stand face to face with death for the achievement 
of the desired end, that is the desideratum of the modern age. 
This is the religion of the Vedanta, — the religion that must form 
the groundwork of all our national activities and lead to the 
consummation of all our synthetic aspirations, — ‘the only light 
that relumes India’s path to Freedom. 

It is in India and India alone that physical prowess 
has even been idealised into a spiritual potency, and 
utilised for the benefit of mankind. Forces, physical or 
spiritual, are but the different manifestations of the same 
eternal energy; it only assumes various forms according as 
it passes through different vehicles of expression. In fact it 
is the motive and the end of application that colour and 
change its character. The material achievements of the West — 
the unique contributions of science — are not bad in themselves 
in so far as they promote human happiness, but when they are 
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employed to pander to the diabolical instincts of human nature, 
they prove veritable engines of destruction and become subversive 
of the peace of the world. Force is one ; man calls it by various 
names. The energy that struggled for expression in the Indian 
Yogi seated in the silent sanctum of a Himalayan recess, the 
energy that moved a Raphael or a Shakespeare to visions of 
beauty, is the very same energy that inspired a Caesar and a 
Napoleon, and even now prompts many an Indian youth to fling 
away his life in the service of the motherland. The energy is the 
same ; but the outlook and application are different. When the 
motive is spiritualised the whole aspect of activity in both poli* 
tical and social spheres acquires a new significance. But it 
degenerates into “ brute force when the spiritual vision is not 
brought to bear on the whole trend of our activity. Moreover, in 
our enthusiasm we very often forget tliat what is held to be the 
ideal of an individual gifted with an uncommon spiritual nature 
and outlook, cannot be enforced as such for the guidance of the 
whole nation unless the grounds are quite prepared and its 
mental outlook sufficiently broadened to grasp the deeper import 
of such a spiritual message. Much mischief has already been 
done to the country by the promulgation of such an ideal before 
onr countrymen who are grovelligg in the slough of despond and 
inactivity. India to-day wants a Religion of Power that should 
accommodate a synthetic working of both the spiritual and 
physical forces in the achievement of human good. 

Too much of sentimentalism and effiminacy have almost 
devitalised the once virile race into a lifeless mass. A lofty ideal 
of ‘ intense activity ' (Rajas) must now be placed before all to 
stimulate their latent potency. But it is a pity that in spite of 
such a morbid inertia as exists among the masses, there has of 
late been a craze for the promulgation of a neo-political philo- 
sophy calculated to stamp out the lingering sparks of martial 
spirit from the heart of India ! 

Needless to say, the elimination of physical force from the 
sphere of human activity is as suicidal as the blind denial of 
spirituality in the multifold achievement of Indian life. Both 
have their due scope and utility in the comprehensive scheme of 
national well-being. Our history and Puranas furnish beautiful 
illustrations of how even in this physical plane of activity the 
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proper application of our martial strength tempered by our 
lofty spiritual ideal has been productive of incalculable good to 
humanity. Is it not a fact that Sri Eamachandra — one of the 
greatest incarnations in India^ — had to take to arms for the 
rescue of his beloved consort, Sita, from the clutches of the 
demon-king Eavana of Ceylon ? Is it not also a fact that Sri 
Krishna, the most luminous personality in the age of Maha- 
bharata, had to preach to his heroic disciple the virtue of 
fighting with the enemies when such a bold fight was absolutely 
necessary ? Did he not thunder forth in the grim field of 
battle, — 

‘‘ Dedicating all the fruits of thy action to Me, with thy thought 
resting on the Self, being free from desire, free from selfishness 
and weakness, do thou fight.” This is the ideal that was also 
taught by the Lord to the Sun at the commencement of Evolu- 
tion in order to infuse strength into the Kshatriyas, the rulers of 
the world. It is only when possessed of the strcngtii of this 
Yoga, that they can protect the Brahmanas, the spiritual class. 
Aiicl when the spiritual and ruling classes are well maintained^ 
it is possible to maintain the world, {Vide Sankara’s Comment- 
ary on the Gita, Chap. IV. Sloka I.) The history of India would 
have been written otherwise had there been no scope for the 
cultivation and manipulatien of the Kshatra Dharma for the 
betterment of the human lot. The Puranas are also replete with 
many a fitting illustration of the very same principle* The 
Goddess of Power even incarnated Herself from time to time 
with deadly weapons to deliver the oppressed gods from the 
tyranny of the Asuras. The heroic feats of Asoka and Samudra- 
gupta, the Pala Kings of Bengal and the Rajputs of Rajasthan, 
the Sikhs and the Mahrattas are but living instances of wdiat is 
absolutely necessary for the palingenesis of the sunken souls of 
India. In short, the achievements of these Buddhist and Hindu 
monarchs of India stand as undying lessons to the children of 
the soil for ages to come. Our religion is thus a Religion of 
Power — both physical and spiritual, and has nothing to do with 
the philosophy that does not stimulate the martial instincts of the 
race but teaches a gentle ” submission to every form of insult 
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and tyranny — a mentality which is but another name for servility 
begotten of age-long subjection and insipid existence. “ What 
our country now wants are muscles of iron and nerves of steel, 
gigantic wills which nothing can resist, which can penetrate into 
the mysteries and secrets of the universe, and will accomplish 
their purpose in any fashion^ even if it meant going down to tho 
bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to face. This is 
the inexorable command of o\ir Religion, and this is what Swami 
Vivekananda also demanded of every son of India. 

The Hindu religion decries in no uncertain terms any misuse 
of that power— whether it be spiritual or physical. This energy 
is deified when it is pressed into the service of humanity for the 
achievement of common good. Every Indian must be physically 
and spiritually strong and make a proper use of the forces at his 
command whenever the country demands it. The virile idealism 
of the Vedantic religion — the religion of the Hindus must again 
be lived ; for it is the very life-blood of our race* The sublime 
conception of the Vedanta should no longer remain cooped up 
within the silent recesses of the caves or forests but must be 
brought out of seclusion and broadcasted amongst the dumb 
masses of India to dehypnotise them from their self-created 
delusion of weakness. “ These truths must now come to work 
out at the J3ar and the Bench, in the pulpit and the cottage of 
the poor, with the fishermen that are catching fish and with the 
students that are studying ; for if the fisherman thinks that he is 
the Spirit, he will be a better fisherman, if the lawyer thinks that 
he is the Soul, he will be a better lawyer : so the labourer, the 
student and the soldier”, say? Swami Vivekananda. The 
Upanishads are the inexhaustible mine of strength and inspiration 
and call with the voice of a trumpet upon the weak, the miserable 
and the downtrodden to stand upon their feet and be free ; for 
freedom is the watchword of our Religion. 

The problems of India are too apparent to need any philoso- 
phical explanation. Ours is a land where religion has tinctured 
every activity of life, as it has entered into the very foundation of 
our national being. The ideal that found a living utterance in 
Buddha and Sankara, Ramanuj and Nanak, Chaitanya and Ramdas,. 
has again met with a synthetic fulfilment in the lives of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. The teachings of this galaxy ot 
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saints and prophets are but the unmistakable echoes of the 
Supreme Truth embodied in the Vedas. Let this message of our 
holy scriptures — the message of strength — be promulgated from 
the platform and the press, in the schools and the colleges, and 
carried to every cottage-door of India to instil renewed life and 
vigour into the dormant masses of the country. They must be 
awakened to the consciousness of their infinite capacity and noble 
heritage, their ideal and achievements and be buoyed up to deter- 
mine and shape the long-obscure destiny of their motherland^ 
India is not dead. On the contrary she has survived all the great 
shocks of the shining centuries of the past. She is still a living 
force and is feared ; for she is still potentially powerful to impose 
her ideas upon the world. She is still an antagonist to be reckoned 
with in the conflict of cultures. Rightly has Sir Arthur Avalon 
remarked in his Bharat-Shakti : India is not a mere congeries 

of people. India is an Idea. It is a particular Shakti, the 
Bharat-Shakti distinguisliad from all others by Her own peculiar 
nature and qualities. The basis of all culture and the maker of 
all nationality is religion. This is the root and trunk of the great 
tree of life with many branches, amongst which the chief are 
thoe;c of Philosophy and Art, of Knowledge and l^eauty.” Indeed, 
India is not dead ; the signs of a rc-a wakening are already mani- 
fest on the horizon. It is only a (piestion of time to see her once 
more firmly established on the pinnacle of her pristine glory, and 
occupy an honoured place in the vanguard of nations. “ The 
longest night seems to be passing away, the sorest trouble seems 
to be coming to an end at last, the seeming corpse appears to be 
awaking; and a voice is coming unto us, — away back where his- 
tory and tradition fails to peep into the gloom of the past, 
coming down from there, reflected as it were, from peak to peak 
of this infinite Himalaya of knowledge, and of love, and of work, 
India, this motlierland of ours — a voice is coming unto us, gentle, 
firm, and yet unmistakable in its utterance and is gaining volume 
as days pass away, and behold, the sleeper is awakening ! Like 
a breeze from the Himalayas, it is bringing life into the almost 
dead bones and muscles, the lethargy is passing away ; the blind 
cannot see, or the perverted will not see, that she is awakening, 
this motherland of ours, from her deep long sleep* None can 
resist her any more, no outward powers can hold her back any 
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more, for the infinite giant is rising to her feet.” Let us attune 
our voice to that of Swami Vivekananda and say unto Mother 
India : — 

“ Kesumo Thy march, 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the road-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady, 

Blissful, bold and free. Awakener, ever, 

Forward ! Speak thy stirring words.” 


FEOM LIGHT UNTO MOEE LIGHT 

By Svami Nirlepanandu 

The other day wo were going through a nice article on the present 
day life of Groat Britain from the lively pen of Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
who recently had enough experiences of it in London and adjacent 
places. The writer therein has painfully pointed out that England’s 
engrossing attention has now been turned towards the production of 
wealth and national equipment — naval as well as military. All talk of 
a spiritual, altruistic outlook of life is thrown safely into the back- 
ground. The epidemic germs of a vicious, virulent type of nationalism 
(rampant all over Europe) have caught her up in an iron clasp. There 
is nO'. escaping it. A lamentable viadncss has come over her. And 
this spirited Englishman has rightly condemned it point-blank. Eng- 
land has roused and aj)plied herself, heart and soul, towards her mate- 
rial betterment with a vengeance ! 

Previous to this phase, just after the world war as a natural, im- 
mediate reaction, there wei'e signs visible in British life-horizon — of a 
fooling of bitter hatred and repugnance towards the blood-stained 
business recently concluded. After a period of intensely artificial nerve- 
tension England’s weary arms wanted rest very badly — rather 2}ante(l 
for it. There was a stir for the bettor. Proposals were afloat for ending 
the nefarious, inhuman man-killing process. These were heard with 
beseeming seriousness. A charitable rapproachment, love and a high- 
flown fellow-feeling — all seemed on the point of being realised, achiev- 
ed. But now instead of all this there is a discreet silence! 

Again and again in the history of modern Europe all peace pour- 
parlers have proved futile in effect before an insatiable, ever-increasing 
land-grab, a frenzy of economic exploitation and an attendant mono- 
poly of world’s wealth. Spain, England, France, Bussia, Germany — 
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all have vied with one another in this big game of Imperialism.. 
Hague Conferences have been held and held over again. International 
laws with all their arrays of little details have been framed ; but after 
the la})se of a few years all established conventions were treated as so* 
many scraps of paper and verbiage when the ghost of Imperialism 
possessed some powerful royal brain. Pacifism, Humanism — and all 
higher ideals have received rude shocks right and left. 

Yet the peace-strain in European political life as evident from the 
recent activities of the League of Nations, has not altogether died out 
There are yet rustlings from the Pacifists Quarters. Visionaries are 
still trotting this globe, although their number has ever boon very 
spaalli in fact — few and far between. They have ever been decried and 
laughed at. The belligerent mood of many European powers prompted 
them to put into prison some of these arch-pacifists so that they could' 
freely pursue their last memorable feverish scramble through an un- 
numbered calvary fields ! But we still read in the papers of the cheq- 
uered career of the Kellog Pact, upholding at any rata the principle 

of lesser arms and ammunitions. 

• * • 

To-day we have the privilege to remember a pithy, pregnant pro- 
nouncement from the mouth of one who had been in the thickest of 
the fight. It appears to us with now implications and added forces. 
Clemonceau, a prince among men, earned for himself the title of the- 
Tiger, perhaps for some of his daring, brilliant achievements — his re- 
cord of military feats. He still lives as a grandsire of eighty-six. An 
active personality who Iiad been wide alert all tlirough life is reported 
thus by an interviewer: 

The following interrogation was put to the Tiger : “What is 
supreme human achievement, sir?” 

A grave and direct answer came, — “ To bo a Philosopher... Life is 
no longer worth living when one has exhausted its possibilities. ” 

This was evidently not from the proverbial Eastern day- 

dreamer, from the mouth of a habitually pacifist — an ochre-clad san- 
nyasin. It neither signifies a total prohibition of war. But tliis ought to 
bo an oyo-opener to tlie military extremists and attract their supreme 
attention and cry halt for the time-being at least to the huge poison- 
gas and other untold scientific killing apparatus — arrangements afoot. 
It required all the sad series of oxi)0rienc0S for the Tiger to come to 
the above conclusion. 

Nobody believes in his heart of hearts a total disarmament regime 
— that all on a sudden one fine morning the whole world will he con- 
verted into the tenets of Pacifism and that arms and ammunitions 
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will for all ages to come be things of yesterday. So long as man is 
man this state of things will perhaps ever be far off. But the point is 
that in course of our material strivings (which are all too important) 
the mantram of amity must also have its sponsors, its votaries. A band 
of enthusiastic men in every nation with a higher vision, higher 
ideation, with power to give a loading to their countrymen is what 
this war- weary age requires. That high-pitch note must be kept up. 
This alone will enable the world to maintain its balance all 
right. 

Wo have been informed that thirteen European powers have seen 
their way somehow to sign the Kellog Pact. It may not bo heart* 
deep. Many of the signatories themselves know this. Wo are told that 
even small, negligible powers (not to talk of the Bigger Ones) are all 
after secret mobilisations. Everybody smells danger every moment. 
Disbelief is the order of the day. And the too familiar, biological 
instinct of self-preservation is having its full, logical play. A few 
random figures will speak for themselves. Eoumania, Poland and 
Czecho Slovakia have a total population of 60,000,000. These three 
countries which are living from hand to mouth have now a total of 
51,700 army officers ! But the brave ones who are up after inter- 
national arbitration must not lose heart ! There is laughing in the 
sleevos by many a Big Political Power of the world. The main stipu- 
lations of the Pact relate to the lessening of the weapons of warfare, 
etc. Anyway it is a piece of happy nows. Paris, the mother city of 
the continent of Europe, her intellectual and cultural barometer, has 
the privilege to bo the venue of this International Compromise Camj). 
If as a result of mutual discussions and deliberations tlie Powers see 
their way to agree to the establishment of an International Arbiti a- 
tion Court, the future world will hail it. But what about the sub- 
ject-nations which form a very strong element of the world’s popula- 
tion ? The Big Five Powers must not safely forget that these latter 
ones also form an important part in Providence’s Cosmos and unless 
their heart-burning is allayed — -grievances heeded to in a spirit of 
fellowship, the festering wound of discontent would pollute the liealth 
of the whole organism. 

It would not be an exaggeration to state that the world statosnion 
are now too busy with their vaunted schemes to hear counsels printed 
in the pages of til is journal. But what of that? Even from Ids cii- 
cumscribed circle whore he is posted by Providence, man must give 
good account of himself— study local as well as world-issues and keep 
his mind always awakened, always alert. Even the j)oor cultivator’s 
.thatched cottage-doors stand on the road to the Infinite. And the 
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•conscious, living mind everywhere must try to road the world- situa- 
tion. Parochial, water-tight compartments are fast vanishing away 
before our very eyes. Steam, electricity, wireless, airships are all res- 
pectively working miracles. The Yedantic doctrine of Unity is now 
having afresh its scientific, objective demonstrations. The world was 
as if awaiting for this material unfoldmont, a novel exi)ositioii in a 
tangible, concrete garb. In course of the world’s ‘ evolution ’ man in 
a sense is tending to become more gross, — higlily hardened. Wo wel- 
come with all earnestness these ro- discoveries, swelling confirmations. 
For, from a special point of view what are additiom to knmrladfje but 
mere restatements in the light of newer needs, changed situations ? 

If the individual mind loses its liold amidst this lieapod up, 
bewildering variety it has no right to live. Our respective observa- 
tions must be knit togetlier into proper sequences to form complete, 
whole, reasoned, thought-plexuses. Like a weaver’s quick shuttle 
life is an eternal gliding process from the particular to the general, 
from the personal to the cosmoporsonal pianos. From widei’, univer- 
sal, big problems let us end in an individual note. For the two are 
never contradictory. The world needs once more the vigorous teach- 
ings of the Vedanta to bring about its regeneration in every respect, — 
social, economic and political. A strong, moral foundation has been 
scrupulously insisted upon. For our Religion is nothing hut Applied 
Philosophy, if wo may use the expression. But Vedanta never makes 
a fetish of the doctrine of Sin. IMaii errs every moment. There is 
back-sliding, derangement, derailment at every turn. Yet man must 
not lose hope. Neither must he justify these mishaps. It never 
means upholding of an antinomiaii pliilosophy. Like a bold soldier 
let him exclaim with a Vivekanauda — Blessed Sin! Blessed Supersti- 
tion ! ! Blessed not in tliemselves but because they are stopping-stones 
to greater, fuller truths. Let this series of iniquities burn up all our 
inner impurities and help us in regaining our much-prized poise. In 
a sense, from this newer point of view, wo really never travel from 
darkness to light, but more ])roporly from lessor light to more light. 

Wo are essentially the children of Bliss. This has been over and 
over again emphasised by all our sacred texts. The lino which every 
Hindu has been enjoined upon to repeat and think over, every morn- 
ing before bestirs out, represents the acme of Vodic lore: Sachchida- 
nanda-svarupoliam na Shokabkak. My real identity is Sat, Chit and 
Anandam. I am not subject to little playthings of the world. These 
should not be allowed to create disturbance in my mental constitution. 

In the i)agos of India’s vast religious literature a s>stematic 
attempt may be detected to begin from the highest summit. In philo. 
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sophical phraseologies it has been termed the imi)Osition of the siddha 
state even on a mind that is full of asiddha samslcaran, imperfect 
habits and propensities. To put it in short, the aim and object of all 
our Mantra Shastras — Vedantic, Yogic, and the more recent Tantrici 
have been by a slow, assiduous process of mental cure or auto-sugges- 
tion or a practical course of spiritual training, to repeatedly harp on 
the full, perfection- aspect of life amidst all apparent faults, foibles and 
imperfections of man. The Jiva is to be finally killed and the inner 
Shiva brought out, manifested. I am He,— I am He,— Brahman, pure,, 
unalloyed, spotless of all Samsara- Samskaras, — has been the mad cry 
of the Indian Sadhakain every phase of our spiritual history — ancient, 
mediaeval and modern. The strong momentum, force of Jiva-littleness, 
which has compelled us to assume many a garb with distinct names, 
and forms in an endless chain of incarnations, must finally come to a 
stand still. Our saints, one and all — from Buddha to Bamakrishna 
have proclaimed this supreme message which we have forgotten and 
are still forgetting — sometimes oared not to listen to it at all. They 
have known very intimately — they have been safely conjlded xoiih all 
our littleness, imperfections, defects and shortcomings. Still they have 
reminded man of his greatness and magnanimity. Preposterous ! We 
have strongly retorted. But they have smiled and led us to a realm 
of being and becoming, of realisatioji. They have given sufiicient, 
demonstrable evidences in their own lines of their rare grit and genius, 
and specially their genuineness. In course of an enunciation of 
their teachings many a secret in the patli of practical morality and 
well-being has been unfolded. Hinduism or more exactly Vodantism 
has evolved in its bosom a perfect science of mental hygiene. The 
conception of the Seven Planes of Vedanta (elaborated in Yoga- 
Vashistha) or the gradual ascent of the inner Light (Jyotih) — the 
Kundalini Shakti in every Jivatinan are just cases in point. The 
Tantric recipes of different Pujas when viewed aright are nothing but 
the grand Advaita Philosophy concretised, — made more practical for 
the masses. The Tantras represent a glorious landmark in the evolu- 
tion of our popular religion. Vedanta has been misconstrued to 
justify a doctrine of indifferent morality by the quacks. But its pro- 
nouncements are quite unclouded, definite on this point. In fact, the 
essence of Vedantic teachings is, — out of evil, through good only, can 
we transcend both good and evil. Anything which makes us weak is 
sin, is evil. And anything which makes us strong is good. The inner 
problem before man in every age is to got back the balance, the equi- 
poise he has lost. Philosophically that is described as the equilibrium- 
stage of the three gunas — Sattva, Bajas and Tamas. This is symbol- 
ical and universal. If we have the eyes to detect we can see the working 
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of this truth, wherever we turn — ^to political, economic or social 
fields— this royal principle has fallen, apparently irretrievably into- 
the gutter. And the best mind in every field is trying to undertake 
untold Rescue Works. Restoration of balances, as far as practicable 
has been and is the goal — the eternal Ideal. 

We must learn to hate with all our heart a sham, showy, spuri- 
ous type of Puritanism. With an artist’s vision wo have to try to 
evaluate humanity anew. Amidst all his falls we have to acquire the 
knack of looking beyond all outer crusts. Sympathy is the highest 
artist in human history. A Shakespeare or a Vivekananda, to speak 
in the same breath, respectively became what they were in their own 
fields, only because they had this rare treasure in an uncommon mea- 
sure in the innermost, secret preserves of their hearts. In writing his 
immortal Macbeth a Shakespeare alone could entirely suppress— 
boldly deny the ordinary criminologist’s point of view. A Christ — 
])aragon among artists also trampled underneath his feet all fashion- 
able, social opinions— formalisms, when he gave his grace to a Mar- 
Magdaline. A Ramakrishna could touch the much-maligned histri^ 
onic artist- women as manifestations of his Divine Mother. A Viveka- 
nanda kissed the Pariah and the Negro without the least wavering 
or compunction. A Ramachandra was too glad to institute a sacred, 
solemn, sweet friendship with a Chandala. All those personalities 
wore adepts in the sublime art of reading between the linos. 

The rankest sinner, a])parontly beyond all possibilities of redemp- 
tion, wo must not forgot (and if ho is frank enough he says so boldly) 
indulges in l\is evil practises just because ho does not receive pleasure 
elsewhere. Ho is in a realm of lessor light. Of course we leave out 
of account what the legal practitioner has to say upon it as a profes- 
sional man. 

Finally, lot us remember and act up to the supremo injunction of 
Vivekananda, tho pi-ophet o( Now Benjiiil and Newer Ind— say not 
man is a sinner. Tell him tliat ho is Divine. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 
By Swavii Atulamnda 

The story of the life of the Swami Vivekanajida is the story of 
the development of groat ideas. It is the story of a soul groping 
struggling for light and self-realization : and finally of attainment. 
It is the story of the inner nature of man. First, intellectual 
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struggle, scepticism and doubt ; then burning faith and illumination. 
These were the stages through which the Swami Vivekananda passed 
before he became the groat exponent of the Vedanta Religion, the 
greatest of his time. 

In the presence of the Swami Vivekananda we stand in the pre- 
sence of spirit self-revealed, we stand face to face with Reality. List- 
ening to his voice, wo listen to a voice coming from afar, a voice re- 
verberating through the ages, travelling in silonco> recognized only by 
mystics and sages. Blessed are they who can hear that voice twice 
blessed are they, who came under the spell of that voice when made 
audible to mortal hearing. 

When wo study the life of the Swami Vivekananda wo study the 
book of life. For his was a life not only of divine revelations, but 
also of extraordinary human events. 

Before his mooting with his divine Master, Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Swami Vivekananda was known as a restless youth with 
a keen intellect, always in search of truth. Steeped in Western cul- 
ture, he was constantly analyzing the religious and social conditions 
not only of his own land, but also of foreign nations. But when he 
met his Master a now thought- world opened up before him. For in the 
Temple-garden at Dakshineswar, near Calcutta, he found a man, the 
living embodiment of the ancient wisdom and culture of the East. 
Nay, more! He found a man who could stand up and say, “ [ have 
seen God.” 

It was the blending of those two lives, of the mature sage at 
Dakshineswar and of the young college student, known as Noren, tliat 
produced the personality revered by the world today as the Swami 
Vivekananda. 

It was as the spokesman of his Master’s message that we know 
the Swami in America. We knew him as the young ])rophet burning 
with zeal and enthusiasm, a magnetic personality, liis eyes shining 
with a spiritual light. At the very beginning of his i)ublic career in 
America, at the opening of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
the man stood revealed. At the very opening sentence of his short 
address six thousand men and women rose to their feet api)lauding the 
foreign monk. The audience was touched as no preceding s[)eaker had 
been able to touch them. The Swarai’s masterly address on that occa- 
sion alone would have been sufficient to secure for him an exalted 
position in the American mind. 

Swami] i’s genius expressed itself in various ways. In his lec- 
tures in America he threw a now light on the Vedanta philosophy, ho 
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'breathed new life into the ancient scriptures, he made Vedanta a 
living, practical power in the lives of the people. 

The Swami Vivokananda, as Sister Nivedita put it, came to us 
without credentials. lie came as he had waudored in India from 
village to village, and with American hospitality he was welcomed and 
accorded an opportunity to speak. And when ho spoke it was of the 
religious ideas of the Hindus. What Swarniji accomplished in his first 
address directed to the nations of the world at Chicago was a marvel- 
lous disclosure of his genius. 

Not only tlie different Christian churches wore represented, but 
also eight great non-Christian religions. Those were Hinduism, Zoroa- 
strianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Mohamme- 
danism and Mazdaisrn. Each representative of those great faith g 
spoke from his own limited standpoint. 

When Swami Vivokananda spoke a new atmosphere seemed 
to pour into the great Hall of Columbus. A now si)irit took posses- 
sion of the audience. Sectarianism, bigotry, superstition were swept 
aside to make room for the harmony of all religions. It was an over- 
whelming message of goodwill and brotherly love. 

After addressing his audience as ‘ Sisters and Brotliers of 
America,* when at last the applause that greeted these words had 
subsided, the Swami began by thanking his audience for their cordial 
welcome. Ho thanked them in the name of the most ancient oidor of 
monks in the world ; he thanked them in the name of the millions of 
Hindus of all classes and sects. “ I am proud, ” ho said, “ to belong 
to a religion that lias taught the world both tolerance and universal 
acceptance. ” And lie closed by expressing his hope that the bell that 
tolled that morning in honor of the Convention might bo the death- 
knell of all fanaticism, of all persecution, and of all uncharitable 
feeling. 

Here the religious consciousness of India spoke through the 
Swami Vivekananda, addressing itself to tlio religious consciousness 
of the West. Behind the Swami stretched a world that dated from 
the Vedic period, long ages of spiritual development. Facing him sat 
the now world, young, tumultuous, overflowing with energy and 
self-assurance, yet alert and inquisitive. Into the ears of the youngest 
among the nations he poured the wisdom of the ages. Wo Hindus, ’* 
ho said, “ do not merely tolerate, or unite ourselves with every relig- 
ion, praying in the mosque of the Mohammedan, worshipping before 
the fire of the Zoroastrian, and kneeling before the cross of the Christ- 
ian. We gather the flowers of all religions, and binding them to- 
gether with the cord of love, make them into a beautiful bouquet of 
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worships. ” And with the insight of the prophet he declared, “ Upon 
the banner of every religion will soon be written, in spite of their re- 
sistance, ' Help, and not Bght, assimilation and not destruction, har- 
mony and peace, and not dissension. ’ 

Swamiji spoke to us of Mukti, the doctrine that man becomes di- 
vine by realizing the Divine. Religion, ** ho said, “ reaches its per- 
fection in us only when it leads us to ‘ Him who is the One life in a 
universe of death, to Him who is the constant basis of an ever-chang. 
ing world, to Him who is the only Soul, of which all souls ate but 
delusive manifestations. ” And when he spoke of the doctrine of the 
Tshta Devata, the right of each soul to choose its own path, and to 
seek God in its own way, the West was startled by his catholicity. 
For such freedom in religion they had notleven dreamt of. For divided 
as the numerous ‘Christian churches may be, they all agree on this 
one point, that there is one path and one only, one Saviour, Jesus the 
Christ. And unless one believes in him there is no salvation. 

But the Swami Yivekananda pointed out that such a narrow con- 
ception of religion invariably loads to fanaticism. And in his own 
humorous way he told the story of the frog who thought that his 
little well was the universe. “ All isms, ** Swamiji said, “ are little 
frogs hypnotised into the belief that tlieir particular wells are the best 
and grandest. Fanatics refuse to listen to what otlier religions have 
to teach. " And he chanted, ‘ Hoar ye children of immortal bliss, 
even ye that dwell in the highest splieres, for I have found tlio Eter- 
nal One, and knowing Him ye also shall be freed from death. ’ “ Tiien 
alone, ” he said, “ can misery cease, when I am one with happiness ; 
then alone can error cease, when I am one with wisdom ; then alone 
can death cease, when I am one with life. 

Swamiji had little patience with the constant harping on original 
sin, in the West. “ Why do you dwell on sin so much, ” lie exclaim- 
ed. “ You are heirs of immortal bliss. We Hindus refuse to call you 
sinners ! Ye are tlie children of God, holy and perfect beings. It 
sin to call man a sinner, it is a libel on human nature. ” And straight- 
ening himself to his full length he called out, “ Come, 0 lions, and 
shake off the delusion that you are sheep ? You are souls immortal, 
spirits free, blest and eternal ! In the heart of every one of you the 
same truth reigns ! ” Thus swamiji cleared tlio theological atmo- 
sphere of the West. He sounded the trumpet-call of glad tidings, of 
hoi)e, of cheer, of salvation for all. And a now thouglit- wave swci)t 
over America. Swamiji brought the Gospel of the Divinity of man. 

At the Parliament of Religions the Swami Vivekananda had sud- 
denly become a world-figure. The newspapers acclaimed him the 
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greatest figure at the Parliament, a noble, sincere man, learned beyond 
compare. The Now York Critique spoke of him as an orator by 
Divine Right. The Hon’ble Mr. Snell wrote that on all occasions 
the Swarni was received with the greatest enthusiasm. People throng- 
ed about him wherever he wont, and hung with eagerness on his 
every word. The more liberal Christians confessed that he was ‘ a 
prince among man. ’ 

Thus, through the newspapers the masses of America came to 
learn about the wonderful monk from India. Thus the Swami was in- 
troduced to the American nation, for every American even in the 
smallest villages reads his paper. 

Thousands of enlightened persons felt that the Swami was, indeed, 
an Oriental prophet with a new message. And so meteoric was the 
transformation from obscurity to fame, that it can be truly said tliat 
Bw^amiji awoke one morning to find himself famous. 

But to Swamiji all this glorification was as so much straw. It 
did not touch or elate him. He bowe I down to that great, divine 
Power that stood behind him, that in3i>ired him, that spoke and acted 
througli him. Ho rather regretted, as his letters show, that the joy 
of the free life of the unknown Sannyasin was at an end. There was 
no more quiet, no moro the i)eace of rotirornant. Ilis life was now for 
the public, ceaseless labour, giving himself for the good of all. 

Neither was his task always a pleasant one. Travelling from 
])laco to place, always lecturing, always teaching, taxed his strength 
to the utmost. Thou, ignorant people plied him with stupid, irritat- 
ing questions. Upon these he fell like a thunderbolt to defend his 
faith, to uphold the prestige of his motherland. His replies came as 
Hashes of lightning, somotimos to the discomfort ot the quostioiior. 

Swamiji had cojiio to speak the truth, not to flatter, to win ap- 
plause. He had groat reverence for Christ and his teaching, Imt ho 
saw the flaws in Christianity as it was preached. Ho pointed out the 
defects in Christian doctrines, and in so-called Christian civili/iition. 
In Detroit, before a largo audience he exclaimed, “ You train and 
educate and pay men, to do what ? To come over to our country and 
curse and abuse all my forefathers, my religion, everything we hold 
sacred. These men come to us and say, * You idolaters, you will go to 
hell T If India stood up and threw at you all the mud of the Indian 
ocean she would not be doing the smallest part of what you are doing 
to us. And for what? Did we over try to convert the West to our 
religion ? Nay ! We say to you, — Have your own religion and let us 
have ours. Neither have I come to make you Hindus. I have come 
to make you better Christians, Remember Christ's saying, * Blessed 
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are fche peacemakers for they shall be called the children of God. ’ 
Everything that has selfishness for its basis must perish. If you want 
to live go back to Christ. Go back to him who had nowhere to rest 
his head. Go back to him, and give up your vain pursuits. Better 
live in rags with Christ tlian in palaces without him. ” 

It is no wonder that some of Swamiji’s utterances gave rise to 
opposition, and some tried to impair his reputation. But amidst all 
these distractions he remained simple and pure as a child, trusting in 
God, 

On one occasion he said, “ I am a plain-spoken man, but I mean 
well. I want to toll you the truth. You are my children. I want to 
show you the way to God by pointing out your errors. Therefore T d® 
not flatter you, or always say fine Ithings about your civilization, I 
point out to you what Christ taught. ” And when a distinguished 
clergyman asked him how he could understand Christ so well, 
Swamiji replied, “ Wliy? Jesus was an Oriental. It is only natural 
for us Orientals to understand and love him. ” 

And again, I, wlion ho was asked if ho did not resent tlio false 
reports circulated about him, ho said very gently, “ Not at all. This 
also is the voice of the Beloved. My Master would never recognize 
personal abuse or malice, ‘ Everything, ’ he said, ‘ comes from the 
Mother Divine. 

During his first period in America, Swamiji found a life of con- 
stant change a great strain, mentally and physically. By nature ho 
was meditative. His friends often found him wrapt in his own 
thoughts, hardly conscious of his surroundings. But the constant 
friction of alien thought, endless questioning, and the frequent clash 
of wits in the Western world, awoke in him a different S])irit. Ho 
became as alert and wide-awake as the world in whicli ho found 
himself. He began to study various problems. He compared Western 
and Eastern culture, and ho investigated the industrial and economic 
systems of America, that he might apply these later to the wants of 
his own people. lie visited museums, universities and art galleries. 
He became a keen student of American life. As the result of these 
observations ho later declared, “ As regards spirituality the Ameri- 
cans are far inferior to us, but their society is superior to ours. Wo 
will teach them spirituality, and assimilate what is best in their 
society. ” 

Swamiji was now admitted into all classes of society, even the most 
exclusive. Thus ho met the most brilliant intellects in America. The ^ 
famous orator and agnostic, Ingersoll, himself a man of bold and fear- 
less speech, once told the Swami, “ If you had come forty years ago to • 
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preach in this country, the people would have hanged you. But now 
the nation is somewhat prepared to accept you. Your ideas are most 
enlightening. *’ And Mr. Tesla, the most distinguished scientist of 
his time, said, “ Swamiji, I appreciate your lectures so much because 
they are so scientific. *’ 

But Swamiji was not satisfied with fame. He felt that the in- 
terest he had awakened was after all superficial. He desired earnest- 
minded disciples whom he could teach the deeper truths of Vedanta, 
who would follow his advice, and struggle for God- realization. Ho 
therefore began to hold private classes in New York city. There, in 
his own room, students came to him. They sat on the floor in Indian 
fashion. As one of those students has expressed it, “ How intensely 
interesting wore those classes ! Those who were privileged to attend 
them can never forgot it. We seemed to live in a dilTerent world, to 
be transplanted to a higher sphere, and when wo wont homo we 
seemed to w^alk on air. Swamiji was so dignified, still so simple, so 
earnest, so eloquent. ” 

In this humble way did the Swami Vivekananda inaugurate his 
vrork in New York. Thus he taught w'ealthy Americans of high posi- 
tion in the fashion of the ancient Eishis, lie felt that now ho was 
carrying on his work, slowly but surely, on the right footing. He 
gave himself in teaching and training those chosen disciples. He 
taught them how to cairn the restless mind, how to control the senses, 
how to load the natural desires into spiritual channels. lie taught 
them to meditate and to form the habit of thinking spiritual thoughts. 
IIo explained that religion is not a question of belief, but of realiza- 
tion, and that realization comes only after earnest practice. 

Swamiji lived not for himself, he lived for otliers. “ I do not care 
for Bhakti or Mukti for myself, " he declared. “ May 1 he born again 
and again, and suflor a thousand miseries, so that I may worship the 
only God that exists, the only God I believe in, my God in the poor 
and the ignorant of all races and all creeds. I would go tliroiigh a 
thousand hells to do good to others. This is my religion. ” 

Swamiji taught from the Bbagavad Gita and the Upanishads. He 
taught the different systems of Yoga as so many paths to realize God. 
He preached the Advaita Vedanta philosophy. His was a religion of 
strength and fearlessness. Fear, he declared to bo the greatest sin. 

Man is born to conquer nature. Faith in ourselves and faith in God, 
this is the secret of greatness. We are the Atman, deathless and free, 
pure by nature. Life is short, the vanities of the world are transient. 
Let us preach and live the Truth. ” And again he said, “ Desire 
nothing, look for no return. It is desirelessness that brings results^ 
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And remember, the stepping-stone, the real centre, the real heart of all 
spiritual culture is Benunciation. Arise ! Awake 1 And stop not till 
the goal is reached. ” 

Once Swamiji said, “ If I succeed in helping one single person to 
^■ealizo God, I shall feel that my labor has not boon in vain. I shall 
consider my work a success. ** 

We tread here on sacred ground. We are not here at liberty to 
indulge in vain speculations. But, perhaps, I may be permitted to 
give it as my sincere conviction that this hope of Swamiji was more 
than fulfilled. Certain it is that the Swarni Vivekananda has been a 
spiritual blessing in the lives of thousands of Americans. 

Those of you who have watched the growth of the American 
mentality since Swamiji’s advent in that country will agree with mo 
that Swamiji’s work has not been in vain. 

To day in magazine articles and other publications ; to day from 
platform and pulpit, ideas are promulgated akin to the teachings of 
Vedanta. For this broader outlook the Swarni V’'ivokananda laid the 
foundation. To day science with its marvellous progress is approach- 
ing the ancient Truth, taught by the Indian Rishis, ages ago, the Truth 
that one Intelligence, one stable Consciousness is at the back of this 
ever-changing universe. 

The American mind is in search of a final solution of the problem 
of life. Tliis solution, so far as human speech can reveal it, has been 
placed before the Congress of nations by Swanii Vivekananda, thirty- 
five years ago. Brother S.mnyasins have followed Swarniji in the 
field. And at present seven trained Swarnis of the Ramakrishua Mis- 
sion are in America, in different cities, preaching the life-giving trutlis 
of Vedanta. 

America is a vast country. The number of workers is small. The 
demand is great. But it is hoped some day Swainiji’s vision will 
come true, and the West will bo honeycombed with Sannyasins of our 
lilission. It is only the deeper truths of religion, as Swamiji has 
pointed out, that can bring harmony and understanding betw’een the 
nations of the world. This harmony, this understanding, based on 
the divinity inherent in man, is the message Swarni Vivekananda 
brought to the West. 



HUMANITARIA.NISM IR FOOD AS THE BASIS 
OF HUMANITARIANISMIN LIFE 

By K. S. Baniaswami Sastri, B. A., B. L, 

Human life on this planet, so far as it has been rovoalod by' his- 
tory, has been one long steep ascent up the narrow patli of love and 
service and purity and renunciation. The ascent has not been conti- 
nuous. There have been many descents on the way. lUit the triai 
and the travail — nay, even more important than those, the passion and 
the urge in the direction of the ascent of love liave been there and 
have been powerful and plastic influences moulding and directing and 
leading the life of man in its path of evolution. 

Why is it that the ascent has not been continuous ! Why have 
there been so many deflections and deviations ? It seems to mo that 
the real cause lias been man’s indiscipline in food. Many of us are 
apt to think that food is only the fuel of vitality and that there is no 
connection between it and our intellectual and moral and social and 
spiritual life. It was and is the great glory of Hinduism and its sister 
faiths in Eastern Asia l.c, Jainism and Buddhism that they realised 
and proclaimed this connection in certain and unequivocal terms. 
Hero was proclaimed the true and pure doctrine and gospel of mercy, 
and here and hero alone was it acted upon* Here and liere alone was 
it realised that it is food that determines the nature of the mind. The 
Upanishad declares — Annainayainhi souniiia /uanah (Child! the mind 
is verily the manifestation of the food). It declares again — Ahara sitd- 
dhau sattwasiuihih salt was lid fUiau dhniva smriti (purity of mind is 
the resultant of purity of food, and certitude of intuition is the 
result of purity of mind). The Bhagavad Gila impresses on us the 
need of offering food to God in a mood of prayerful devotion and says 
that only then it is Amritavi (nectar i.c., the means of spiritual realisa- 
tion), and that otherwise it is only sin Agham, in the form of victuals. 
The Gita points out also that purity and measure in food are the only 
effective means of the attainment of Yoga, It tells us further what 
are the pure and the impure forms of nutrition. It is the non- reali- 
sation of this fundamental truth which has led to animalism in food 
which in its turn has led to animalism in life with its abundant crop 
•of misery for men and races on this planet. He who seeks to build 
human goodness and international amity on the basis of non-humani- 
tarianism in food builds on the most unstable and insecure of founda- 
tions. 
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In modern times the medical and sanitary sciences look more and! 
more to the prevention of diseases than to their diagnosis and remedy^ 
though those branches have received extraordinary attention and ad- 
vancement. The now school of nature cure, especially, concentrates 
on health, eschews drugs, prescribes right food and right thinking^ 
and insists on a natural life. If affirms the unity of disease as clearly 
as it affirms the unity of health. If you cleanse the body, the diseas* 
disappears. Mere sanitation, which means only cleanliness and 
fresh air and sunlight, is not enough by itself to save us from disease* 
It is right food which is the secret of a long and healthy and righ- 
teous life. It has been well said chat ** the blood is the life’*. But the 
quality of the life depends upon the purity of the blood which in its 
turn depends mostly upon tho purity of the food. It has been said 
that beauty is “ skin deep”. But beauty depends really on right food 
and pure soul, and may hence be said to be really based on food and 
to be as deep as the soul. 

That vegetarian food contains all tho elements of nutrition and 
does not contain any predis])osing causes to disease is tho declaration 
of the best doctors and is the experience of countless generations. The 
organic salt contained in vegetables and fruits is easily assimilable 
while common salt is not. The vitamines are quite essential to life. 
They occur in abundance in green vegetables, butter, grains, milk, and 
fruits. Tinned foods lose them and are thus worthless in comparison 
with fresh food, as tinned foods are cooked at high temperatures and 
thus lose the vitamines in the process of such cooking. Tho glands 
accrete humours which affect largely tho functions of tho body» 
Iodine is required by the thyroid glands which govern tho kidneys 
and the intestines and tho life-process generally. Milk and green 
vegetables contain organic iodine and are excellent in their food 
values. The value of food depends not so much on the weight 
of proteids and carbohydrates and hydrocarbons therein as on 
tho organic salts and tlie vitamines and tho humours contained 
in them. Dr. Muthu has well pointed out how the mill-husked paddy 
is injurious to health and is without elements of real nutrition. In 
the same manner bleached sugar is another enemy of man, coffee, tea 
and other stimulants are equally enemies of life though not in the 
same degree as alcohol and nicotine. 

Quite as important as right food is measure in food. Manu con- 
demns gormandising in terms of strong denunciation. Ho saysi 
“ Excessive eating is the cause of disease. It shortens life. It bars the 
doors to heaven. It is opposed to the ethical life. It is con- 
demned by the world. Therefore let it be given up altogether. *’ A 
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'well-regulated course of fasts is not only a means of holiness but 
is also a means of health as well. 

Thus if we wish to have health and beauty and goodness, if our 
race is to be virile and longlived and pure, if we desire to realise God, 
we must learn the value of dietetics and take right foods in right 
ways and in right measure for right aims in life. Only on the base- 
ment of humanitarianism in food can be raised the palace of humani- 
tarian ism in life. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN THINKING \ ■ ' 

By Charles Johnston 

I 

The knowledge that we inhabit, not this green earth alone, 

set in shining seas, but the wide universe, is a rightful part of the her- 
itage of man. It should bo continuous and universal, keeping us alert 
to our liigh destiny. Among all living things in the world, it belongs* 
so far as wo can judge, to man alone. Beasts and birds rejoice in the 
sun light. Migrant warblers and terns and golden plovers follow the 
sun northward and southward every spring and autumn, catching the 
light upon their wings. While the morning star yet shines, robins 
herald the dawn with magnificent choral song. Tigers and owls, stalk- 
ing in darkness, pay an inverted tribute to the light. But none of 
them, save man alone, looks beyond this earth to the outer immens- 
ities. Beasts and birds inhabit the world. Only man inhabits the 
universe. 

It would seem to be the same with the immensities of time. Man 
looks with forward and reverted eye, but beast and bird, even wlien 
instinct impels them to lay up store for the future, live wholly in the 
moment. The bird’s whole consciousness goes into his present song. 
The animal that has just escaped from imminent death is in a few 
minutes serene and hapPy again, with oven pulse and quiet heart. 
But man broods over past and future, oven though this may make 
him neither happier nor wiser. 

If we compare to-day with even the recent past, five or six cen- 
turies back, we shall realize that our conception both of time and of 
space has expanded immensely, almost infinitely. The general human 
mind has gained the consciousness which for a few minutes brooded 
over the surprised watchers of the eclipse. The universe we inhabit 
has opened out, backward and forward, upward and downward, to a. 
degree almost inconceivable. 

Not so long ago, time began for Western thought in the year 
4004 B. C. I remember my astonishment when, as a boy, I came upon. 
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an Egyptian statue, in a museum, l^earing the date 4150 B. C. It 
seemed to stick out into the void, a century and a half before the 
universe came into being. And, not so long ago, space was as constrict- 
ed as time. With so great a mystic as Dante, it is rash to think that 
we have sounded to the depths of his moaning ; but, taken literally, the 
universe he describes is a little one, with earth looming largo in the 
centre of a star- flecked shell, in whose narrow spaces sun and moon 
and little planets whirl, all of them vassals of our central world. The 
whole of time, for that small earth-centred universe, was limited to 
scant six thousand years, before which time was not, after which time 
should be no more. Today we think of the age of our earth alone as 
not less than a billion years, and we use proportionate measures for 
star-strewn space. A marvellous release of pent-up thought, a splen- 
did expansion of the universe and of the intelligence which seeks to 
fathom it. 

Yet this modern opening of the universe is not altogether a con- 
quest of new territories. It was preceded by an equal slirinkage. 
The date 4004 B. C., for the beginning of things, seemed to Arch- 
bishop Ussher a logical and certain deduction from the clironolog\ of 
the Hebrews, with their tradition of the Flood and tlio ages of the 
patriarchs. But the older peoples of the Orient thought in ampler 
periods, and it seems likely that the Hebrew patriarchs, even with 
their long life spans, are abbreviated copies of the antediluvian 
kings of Babylonia, and that these were not persons but periods. 
Solon, when he visited the Egyptian temples, was told that the 
history of Hollas went back, not a mere thousand years, but ten 
thousand ; the Greeks, like children, had forgotten. 

As with the constricted centuries, so also with the small, earth- 
centred world. Dante followed Ptolemy, who, in the second century 
of our era, made our earth the hub of tho solar system. But, long 
before Ptolemy, Pythagoras and his disciples had taught that the 
earth swings free around an orbit with a distant centre, and they 
also taught tho movement of the sun in space. Copernicus and Galileo 
were not altogether pioneers of a new way. Tho great Samian had al- 
ready said, “ Eppure si rauove. ” 

lamblichus tells us that Pythagoras, like his mentor, Thales, liad 
learned much in Egypt, where he spent more than twenty years, study 
ing astronomy and geometry in the recesses of the temples and being 
initiated into tho divine mysteries. Ho adds that, when Pythagoras 
was taken by the army of Cambyses to Babylon, ho gladly studied 
with the Magi, perfecting himself in their sacred knowledge, as well 
;a8 in numbers and music, during twelve years. So Pythagoras, who 
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framed the great word ‘ philosophy ’ for our Western world, was a 
debtor to the ancients. And quite recently it has been shown that the 
Babylonian astronomer Kidinnu knew of the precession of the equi- 
nox ; Hipparchus, hitherto held to be its discoverer, really borrowed 
the teaching ready made. Since a single precession covers nearly 
twenty-six thousand years, it is clear that the Magi thought in im- 
mense periods of time. 

II 

So the small earth-cantered world lasting but six millenniums is 
comparatively modern. It marked an eclipse of thought, a shrinkage 
from an ampler past. But while it lasted the reign of this shrunken 
world was absolute. It bound the human mind with a hand of steel, 
as Galileo could testify. And it endured in our general thinking 
until the day before yesterday ; it even endures to-day. 

Archbishop Ussher’s chronology held sway over Western tholugh 
when our pioneers went to India to delve into Sanskrit lore, a century 
and a half ago* Bo far as the immensities of past time were concern- 
ed, Sir William Jones, Charles Wilkins, and their gifted fellow 
workers still wore the band of steel about their brows* Their thought 
and imagination wore stereotyped in terms of 4004 B. C. for the be- 
ginning of all things. Ancient India was discovered too soon, before 
tlio key to the hieroglyphics and the chronology of Egypt had been 
found, before the long periods recorded on cuneiform tablets had been 
disclosed. Bo it unfortunately happened that the chronology of India 
was explored by men who thought only in terms of 4004 B. C. for the 
Creation, with the year 2349 B. G. punctiliously fixed for Noah's uni- 
versal deluge. All post-diluvian history Jiad to bo crushed into that 
Procrustean frame. And the past of India was thus compressed by 
our unconscious disciples of Procrustes. Max Muller, who had a 
wholesome respect for Archbisliop Ussher, accepted their conclusions, 
which overshadow all books dealing with India oven to-day. So it 
happens that in an excellent book on India, just published, we are told 
that the Aryans entered India ‘approximately in the year 2500 B. C. ’ 
Apart from Max Mullor’s fancy, there is no bettor ovidonoe tor that 
date than for 2349 B. C. as the date of a universal flood. 

When our earliest Banskritists began their invaluable work in 
India, they found in actual uso an ora, then approaching its five -thou- 
sandth year, which had its starting point in the year 3101 B. C. the 
ora of Kali Yuga, as it is callod. It began, according to Indian tradi- 
tion, at the end of the great war of the Maha))haraba. Immediately, 
and quite inevitably, our scholars said : Impossible ! Absurd ! That 
is several centuries before the Flood 1 ’ So they sot themselves to 
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* correct ’ this ridiculous error, and the chronology of India was 
telescoped from millenniums to centuries. If they had known some- 
thing of the ancient history of Egypt and Babylonia, they would have 
been more cautious, less summary. Only the other day graves were 
unearthed at Ur of the Chaldees which were confidently assigned 
to the year 3100 B. C., and beneath them was another layer, many 
centuries earlier. No one then said, ‘ Impossible ! Absurd ! That 
would be before the Flood ! ’ Yet it was exactly in that antediluvian 
mood that the foundations of our Western dates for India wore laid, a 
century and a half since, when Warren Hastings was the great patron 
of Sanskrit learning. The docile followers of Archbishop Ussher 
were still unconsciously conspiring to dwarf the world in time, just 
as Galileo’s judges contracted the universe in space. Indian chrono" 
logy suffered a detriment which has not yet been repaired. 

The wise men of India looked back, not to a few’ centuries of past 
history, but to many millenniums. And they also steadily contem- 
plated epochs of man’s existence, and of the world’s, to be reckoned, 
not by thousands, but by many millions of years. The universe, for 
themi was beginningless in time, and infinite in extent. 

And they had for their large calculations an admirable instru- 
ment which the West has only recently borrow^ed from them. We 
speak of the Arabic figures which displaced the clumsy reckoning of 
the Romans. They are not really Arabic, but Indian, and it seems 
likely that they wore adapted from the initial letters of tlio Sanskrit 
numerals. To show the immense 'intellectual reach of those ancient 
Aryans, it is well worth while to cite their conception of the larger 
numbers, as they are set forth, for example, in the Buddhist scripture 
called Abhidhmima. The first large number is called a Utksha, a 
hundred thousand ; the modern form is lakh or lac and the toasury 
of British India still reckons in lacs of rupees. Then folio w’ed a hot I, 
ten millions, modernized as a crore. But this is only the beginning. 
From the koti upw^ard, each succeeding numeral is ton million times 
the preceding; they are, in fact, the square, the cube, and the Iiighor 
powers of the crore. For these ascending numbers there are definite 
names up to the twentieth power of ton millions, or one followed by 
one hundred and forty ciphers. There is nothing constricted about 
that. It would be entirely easy to express either in Sanskrit or in 
Pali the vast distances of our modern astronomers ; to translate the 
hundred million light years with which wo measure the width of 
space, and to express the result in miles, or even in inches. We 
should still have a sheaf of numerals left unused. 

Nor were these huge numbers mere playthings of the Aryan 
mathematicians. They were measuring sticks for their conceptions 
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both of time and of space. To begin with, they assigned to the anti* 
•quity of man a period so immense that even the Western science, a 
few short decades back, would have dismissed it as ridiculous and 
•absurd, exactly as our early Sanskrit ists dismissed the very modest 
date, 3101 B. C., for the close of the Mahabliarata war. 

But our anthropologists are gaining courage. A dozen years ago 
Sir Arthur Keith ended his fine work on man’s antiquity by saying 
that he knew of no facts wliich made impossible the existence of man 
in the Miocene Period. This would take us back not loss than four or 
five million years. Only a few months back Henry Fairfield Osborn 
said that the prologue of human life must bes ought even earlier, in 
the Oligocene, which preceded the Miocene, and ho fixed that time as 
sixteen million years ago. 

This in itself is sufficiently striking, and it involves a remark- 
able coincidence, for, some forty or fifty years back, certain of the 
Brahman computations were published in India which gave to our 
present mankind an antiquity of over eighteen million years. Forty or 
fifty years ago oven our most lil>6ral- minded anthropologists would 
have called this absurd and ridiculous. Only in 1927 have we ventur- 
ed to approach the traditional Aryan figures for the immense anti- 
quity of man. 

We have our series of geological ages, Archaeozoic, Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic, Genozoic — often sub-divided into groups of four. It is in- 
teresting to note that ancient India had a some what similar system, 
consisting of Kalpas and Yugas, and also divided four-fold. Thus the 
Yugas are arranged in a series of four, in the proi)ortion of one, two, 
three, four. This group makes a total of 4,320,000 years, called a groat 
Yuga. But this is only the beginning. For two thousand of these 
great Yugas are needed to make up a Kalpa, which is thus a period of 
8,640,000,000 years. This immense period of nearly nine billion years 
is but one day and night of the formative Power, w’hose life time 
one cosmic period, consists of a hundred years of such days and nights. 
So the ancient Aryans had plenty of scope for their big numerals. 

It is difficult to say whether these Aryan periods are based on 
geological or on astronomical thinking, but there is at least a sugges- 
tion that they are the former. The ancient Ai\yans spoke of a succes- 
sion of Avataras, or ‘ Descents of Life So we have the fish-descenti 
the tortoise-descent, the man-lion-descont, and then the human in- 
carnations. And this succession immediately suggests the age of fish, 
the age of reptiles, the ago of mainmalsi and the age of man. 

But we need not lay too much stress on tho details. It is enough 
for us to realize that only in tho last few decades has Western thought 
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approached the vast reach of ancient Aryan thought. For our early 
Orientalists, in the days of Warren Hastings, these long periods were^ 
simply unthinkable and meaningless. So they blandly discarded them 
and made up, for India, a chronology more in harmony with the- 
civili/cd views of Archbishop Ussher. 

Ill 

We are interested, not so much in the details, but in the 

general conception. In the Buddhist scripture, the teaching is attri- 
buted to Buddha himself. This would make it at least twenty-five 
centuries old, long antedating the small, constricted universe of 
Ptolemy. And in this scripture there is a notable phrase which 
brings out with singular force and clearness the largeness of these an- 
cient conceptions. That phrase is ‘ one hundred thousand times ten 
million worlds ' — or, to express it in our figures, 1,000,000,000,000 
worlds. 

How did the ancient Aryans arrive at this figure ? By gazing into 
the skies on a clear, moonless night ? But our books on astronomy 
tell us that, on the clearest nights, only some five tliousand stars are 
distinguishable by the naked eye. Perhaps, in the deserts of Egypt or 
Arabia, primitive stargazers might make out twice as many. And it 
is worth remembering that in those low latitudes nearly the whole of 
the stellar sphere is visible night after night. The sun descends al- 
most vertically in the west. Within an hour it is nearly dark, and in 
the east stars are already visible. The groat star- dotted shell above 
turns on its axis, so that an hour before sunrise it iias almost complete- 
ly revealed a new hemisphere of stars, from one stellar pole to the 
other. But even this admirable opportunity for observation will re- 
veal, at the most, only ton thousand visible stars. From this to the 
million million worlds which wo have quoted, there is an unbridged 
chasm. It may be said that tlio Milky Way, like a golden sash about 
the sphere, reveals millions upon millions of worlds. But how did 
these ancient observers know that that faint 'band of luminous cloud 
was made up of worlds ? How did they anticipate, perhaps by two 
millenniums, our modern observations, to bo made only with immense 
telescci-es ? ‘ The stars are large, ’ says the Mahabliarata, 'though 
they appear so small in consequence of their distance.’ Fteraclidos 
almost echoed this when ho said, ‘ Each star is a world. ’ 

So that, as regards both the immensities of time and the immens- 
ities of space, our newest conceptions are rather reconquests than a 
winning of fresli territories from the unknown. The small, earth- 
centred universe, lasting in all six thousand years, was but an inter* 
lude, a temporary shrinkage of the vast conceptions of the past. The 
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consfcriofcod universe has vanished, but it lasted long enough, at least 
So far as time was concerned, to go with our first Orientalists to India. 
And even in those days the ban of the Index still lay on the heliocentric 
system. The simple truth is that, because of the stereotyped narrow- 
ness of their thinking, our first Orientalists wore utterly unable to 
appraise, or even to gras]), the grand conceptions they encountorod. So 
they said, ‘ Absurd ! Ridiculous ! * Only now, a century and a half 
later, have we Westerns thought ourselves up to the point whore wo 
can understand what the Aryans were thinking at least two millenn- 
iums back, and perhaps millenniums earlier. Only in the spring of 
1927 have our anthropologists ventured! to name, for the antiquity 
of man, a period nearly equal to that of the Brahraanical computa- 
tions. 

IV 

If, then, those old Aryan thinkers were so far ahead, when the 
West discovered them, as to bo unintelligible, so that a century and a 
half were needed before we could attain to conceptions of a like im- 
mensity ; if they had thought to such good purpose thousands of years 
ago, is it not worth while to ask whothor other departments of their 
thinking, as recorded in their ancient books, may not contain treasures 
of wisdom for us, elements of thought that are still in advance of the 
point wo have attained ? 

There is at least one such conception, which wo may call, ‘ the 
continuity of consciousness, ' a parallel, on the spiritual side, of tlio 
conservation of energy. And one may say that, for the whole realm 
of consciousness and all that concerns it. Western thinking still 
seems rather vague. Our biologists and geologists face the perpetual 
puzzle of the beginning of life on our small globe. One of them, in 
his mental distress, has even suggested that life made the voyage 
hither with a colony of microbes riding on a meteor. But, if this 
wore true, it would only postpone the difticulty, to bo raised again for 
the putative port of departure of that meteor. But the ancient Aryans 
solved the problem magisterially. Life, they said, had no beginning. 
It has been from everlasting, inherent in Being itself ; only the succes- 
sive vestures of lifo, the forms of matter which make life manifest, 
have a beginning and an end. So with consciousness. Consciousness, in 
a latent form still inconceivable for us, is from everlasting, as it is 
infinite in its expanse. Only the vestures it wears have their begin- 
ning and their end. Hero, say the ancient Aryans, is our way of 
Salvation, of immortality : to make ourselves progressively more like 
In nature to the primal consciousness, whoso inherent nature is 
eternity, wisdom, joy. Goodness is thus a form of wisdom, a wise 
45 
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conforming of our acts and thoughts to the Beal of the real, as the 
fine phrase of the Upanishads goes. 

Certain sides of this wide view of consciousness may be suggested. 
First, the eternity of consciousness. Clearly it is not the personal 
consciousness of our present bodies that is everlasting, but the greater 
primal consciousness, the boundless deej) from which wo drew out at 
birth, and whither we are to turn again home. Nevertheless, even in 
our personal consciousness, there is the seed, the intuition, of eternity. 
And it is precisely this living intuition that sends the intellect ‘ forth, 
to plumb the vast depths of geological time, and also to look forward 
to like aeons in the future. The materialistic geologist finds the 
source both of life and of our consciousness in a pin point of proto- 
plasm, a blend of chemicals, each a pattern of electrons. IIow can a 
pinch of carbon, oxygon, and nitrogen have the intuition of eternity, 
unless, as we are quite willing to admit, they also have the germ of 
consciousness, some small spark of tlio primal consciousness ? It is, 
then, this oternalness inherent in all consciousness that sots us to 
measure the vast darkness of the past. What else could make us be- 
lieve in the past? In perfect strictness, it is always to-day, always 
* now. ’ The geologist, standing before a cliff built up of successive 
layers of limestone, sees the whole in to-day, in the present moment. 
Blit the divine intelligence in him translates that ‘ now ' into tons or 
hundreds of thousands of yoarsi seeing in the successive layers tlie 
record of an ocean at work for ages, piling up the bodies of small sea 
lives. It is really a tremendous transformation, which converts the 
present cliff face into almost endless ages of past time, and it is the 
pressure of the eternal in his consciousness that constrains him to do 
this, oven though ho may believe himself a sheer materialist. The 
cliff swallow that constructs his gourd-shaped homo of clay on tlio 
face of the rock lives wholly in to-day, in oacli moment. For him it is 
always here and now. The hour has not yet struck for his conscious- 
ness to make the groat projection into the past, into tlio futuro. There 
is, in geology, something bigger than geologists. Geology is the true 
science of the immensities of time. 

Another thing is not less notable. No single geologist can see 
with his own eyes and corapotontly examine more than a few patches 
of the earth with its rook garments. The fossils of a single period are 
a life-study for any man who would know them well. Yet geology is 
not a congeries of patches. It is a consistent whole. The conscious- 
ness of each geologist dovetails into the consciousness of all other geo- 
logists, not by a happy accident, but because the primal conspiousness 
underlies them all. So with every science. Its true home is not in 
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books, nor in laboratories, but in consciousness ; not the consciousness 
of one man, but the larger general consciousness, from which all flow, 
and into which all may enter. Without consciousness, there might 
conceivably he rocks and fossils, but there would bo no geology. This 
like all sciences, dwells in consciousness, and lives only in con- 
sciousness. 

And the impulse of order in consciousness is as imperative as the 
impulse to swing backward into the unfathomed past. When the geo- 
logists came upon the rocks, what was their first impulse? What have 
they boon doing over since? Discerning the dominion of order, the 
long unrolling of causal forces, which have built up the vesture of our 
world. Once more, whence comes the impulsion ? Surely from the 
very nature of consciousness, in which law and order are inherent, 
have been inherent from everlasting. If those were not in conscious- 
ness, how could we find them elsewhere? How should we over 
set forth to seek thorn or recognize them when found ? 

So with astronomy, the science of the immensities of space, as 
geology is the science of tlie immensities of time. When our astro- 
nomers eagerly await the hours of darkness, in order that they may 
poor forth into the depths among the stars, they are obeying like a 
imperative power of consciousness, which claims its kinship with in- 
finities. Once again they seek and find, even in the farthest nebula, 
a unity of law, a unity of substance, which are inherent in conscious- 
ness itself. 

So we have regained in part our ancient heritage, the intuition 
of infinite space, of boundless time. We also may recover, if wo will, 
that other intuition, even more vital, of the continuity of conscious- 
noss, which in its own nature is eternity, wisdom, joy. So we shall 
begin to inhabit the universe , — Extracted from ”The Atlajitic Mo7ithly** 
Boston, U. S. A, 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The New Civilization : by Annie Besant, D. Lit; published 
by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Dr. Annie Besant has laid the world under a debt of obligation 
by allowing the four lectures she delivered at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, in Juno 1927, to bo published in a book form under the title 
“ New Civilization. ” Her handling of the subject, it is needless to 
say, is masterly in that slio having surveyed the forces that have given 
birth to the present civilization and explained the character of the 
various departments of human life all the world over, has indicated 
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the lino on whioh all espeoially the educated and intelligent men, 
thinkers and philosophers, should direct their activity to make tlie 
coming New Civilization redound to their credit. The lectures are 
full of deep erudition based as they are upon a wide knowledge of the 
history of Nations of the world and specially upon her knowledge of 
the economic and humane conditions prevalent in the United States 
of America whioh she had ample opportunity of studying during her 
recent sojourn in that land — the land where poverty is conspcuous by 
its absence among the nature- born Americans. The thought-provoking 
ideas whioh are strongly set forth in her lectures on “ Education in 
the New Civilization ’* and on “ Economics of the Now Civilization’* 
whioh ’appear just .at the end of her book deserve to bo’ read and re. 
read by all those who wish the welfare of humanity at large. What- 
ever may be the misgivings which the reader may entertain regarding 
the formation of a sub-race in which the Now Civilization which will 
bo one “ of practical Brothorhand, of love to all the nations of the 
earth ” is expected to have its embodiment and liowever utopian the 
reader may consider the experiment which the Thoosophical Society 
is going to carry on in California to help in the formation of this 
sub- race or in the engendering of the Now Civilization, there can bo no 
doubt that many a reader of tliis interesting and instructive hook 
will be influenced to not a little extent to look ahead of his time, and 
shape and mould not only his life but also that of others with whom 
ho may come in contact in such a way as to deserve the appellation 
of a good citizen. This itself, wo think, will be a sufliciont reward for 
Dr. Besant’s labours. 

Little Essays in the Philosophy and Religion of Vedant 
or Vedant for the West : by Ganesh Prasad Gupta, Govt. Pen- 
sioner, Indian Army Service Corps, Lucknow, Husainganj 
(Barber Lane). Price 6 as. 

This is a collection of 7 papers written by tlio author on the 
following subjects : — ” The Problem of Froo Will, ” " The Problem of 
the First Person,” “The Truth about Happiness,” “The Truth 
about Progress, ’* The Truth about Goodness, ” '* Evolution and 
Destiny of Life Vedant and Jklysticism. ” The subjects dealt with 
being abstruse and the papers written being short, the author’s 
thoughts which have necessarily been condensed and couched in a 
terse language can at best be followed only by those who have had 
tolerably a good knowledge of the philosophies of the East and 
the West. 

While it may be said to the credit of the author that the Essays 
are thought-provoking wo would .Venture to observe that his idea of 
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the Absolute that it is the Unchanging and Inert Witness, ” of the 
Turiya condition that it may “give a hotter and clearer manifestation of 
an ultra-mental sleep” than sleep but it can’give no bettor proof of the 
unreality of the world, of mukti that “ it is not even necessarily the 
cessation of the cycle of births and deaths, ” appears to be the out- 
come of a mind inebriated with Western Science and leaning too 
much towards ratiocination wliich alone will not enable a man to have 
either a direct experience of the Truth or enter into the Spirit of 
Hindu mysticism except through Sicamhhudi or right living. The 
Absolute, be it remembered, is not all-inertness but all- consciousness, 
all-sentioncy ; Turiya is not “ ultramental Sleep ” but intense acti- 
vity finding its culmination in the union of the individual self with 
the Universal Self or Paramatman, and Mukti is not simply “ a 
mental attitude of Self-hood ” but is a state of ineffable joy in which 
desires of all kinds ai’e completely extinct, tlic pairs of opposites are 
conspicuous by their absence and the seed for rebirth if it exists at 
all is bereft of all its virility. 

As the papers are chiefly meant for the West, it is a pity that the 
author has not been able to present to them a more correct exposition 
of the Hindu view on the subjects dealt with. 


NEWS AND BEPORTS 

The Pralhista or Installation ceremony of The Bamakrialma 
Ashrama at Salem was performed by Srimat Swami Nirmalananda, 
President of The Eamakrishna Ashrama at Bangalore on Wednesday, 
tho 14th November, 1928. The ceremony began with Pooja and Bha- 
jana between 7 & 10 A. M., in the i)rosonco of a largo assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen. After this was over tho feeding of the poor 
who numbered about 2000 men, women and children took place afc 
noon. There was again a meeting of the public at tho Ashrama in the 
afternoon at 5 V. M. when lectures wore delivered on the Life and 
Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Deva; one lecture in 
Tamil by Swami Chitbhavananda and another in English by 
Swami Yatiswarananda, which made a deep impression on tho audi- 
ence. Then Mr. B. V. Narasiinha Iyer who was once such a promi- 
nent figure in the public life of tho Madras Presidency and who is 
now leading a quiet retired life explained the circumstances which led 
to the establishment of tho present Ashrama at Salem, tho liberal and 
catholic spirit in which the Ramakrishna Ashramas are conducted 
and the responsibility of ithe Salem public to maintain and develop 
the work of the Ashrama. The proceedings came to a close with a few 
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remarks of Srimat. Swami Nirmalananda, who thanked all who helped 
in bringing the Ashrama into existence and who kindly responded to his 
invitation to attend the ceremony and wished them all happiness and 
prosi)erity. Under the auspices of the Ashrama Swami Yatiswara- 
nanda si)oke on the Essentials of Hinduism in English, and Swami 
Chitbhavananda on the Ideal of Life in Tamil in the Municipal 
College Hall on the 17th and 18th November respectively. 

The Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore, which was opened jn 1925 
has been feeling the need of a building of its own for the continuance 
and extension of its activities. The City Improvement Trust Board 
readily offered an extensive site in Vani Vilas Mohalla. A building 
committee witli Dharmaprakasa D. Banumiah as President was form- 
ed in July last and the foundation-stone of the Ashrama was laid on 
Monday, 19th Nov. 1928 by Swami Sharvanandaji. Prominent 
amongst those present on that occasion wore Rajasilpivisarada B. 
Subba Rao, Arthasastravisarada Dr. R. Shama Sastry, Messrs. T. S. Ali 
Khan, K. Dhanakoti Chotty, Prof. K. B. Madhawa, Viswanatli Korve, 
Executive Engineer, ‘B. Venkataramaiah, Palace contractor H. C. Das- 
appa, MX.C., V. Subrainania Iyer, Retired Registrar, Mysore University , 
M. Puttiaba, B.A., B.L., A. Vasudeva Rao of the Boy Scouts of Mysore 
and N. Narasirnha Murty, Librarian, Mysore University, and 
many others. The members ’of the Ramakrishna Bhakta Man- 
dali, an Association of the students of the City, did excellent 
volunteer service in arranging the function. An elaborate Pooja and 
Horna was performed, and thereafter at about 11-30 A.M., the founda- 
tion stone was laid by the Hwami. After the close of tlie auspicious 
ceremony and the distribution of Prasadarn the gathering dispersed. 

GITA-DAY IN MADRAS 

The Gita Day was for the first time celebrated in South India on 
Sunday the 23rd of December, 1928 in Madras under the auspices 
of the Sanskrit Academy. The function took place at the Madras 
Sanskrit College with Mr. V. V. Srinivasa Aiyyangar in the chair. 
After Puja and Prayer, several distinguished speakers of this locality 
delivered impressive speeches in Sanskrit, English and Tamil on the 
essentials of the Bhagavad Gita. The President in course of his 
address remarked that whereas the Bhagavad Gita was known only to 
a few Pundits about three or four decades back, now-a-days it was per- 
haps the most popular book in the country. This, in the Chairman’s 
opinion, indicated the spiritual revival that was taking place in the 
land. With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. A 
special feature of the function was the Competitive Recitation of the 
whole of the Bhagvad Gita, open to the students of all the local 
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schools and colleges. But only the boys oi the Bamakrishna Mission 
Students’ Homo, Madras, took part in the competition and monopolis- 
ed all the prizes, which called forth from the President the remark 
that, of all the institutions here, it was the Bamakrishna Mission 
Students' Home, Madras, that was run on truly national lines. 

The Secretary, Bamakrishna Mission, has sent the following ab- 
stract of account of the B. K. Mission Eamino Belief Work in Ban- 
kura and Balurghat : Boceipts : Donations Bs. 24,874.-5-0. Sale pro- 
ceeds Bs. 296-13-3. Total Bs. 25,171-2-3. Payments: Bice for reci. 
pients Bs. 17,880-4-6. Salt Bs. 36-12-0. Clotlis Bs. 651-6-0. Sacks 
Bs. 91-3-9. Transit charges (freight, cart, boat, cooly, etc.) 
Bs. 976-8-9. Travelling and inspection charges Bs. 552-15-6. Equip- 
ment (trunks, utensils, lanterns, curtains, bykes, etc.) Bs. 569-12-6. 
Establishment (ligliting, salary, etc.) Bs. 343-3-9. Stationery 
Bs. 81-7-0. Postage, telegram, m. o. commission, etc. Bs. 131-8-6^ 
Printing charges Bs. 23-4-0. Miscellaneous Bs. 19- 14-6. ‘Pecuniary 
help Bs. 219-0-0. Medical relief Bs. 34-4-6. Workers’ expense (food, 
clothes, shoes, umbrellas, medicines, etc.) Bs. 569-12-6. (for 22 
workers). Total Bs. 21,786-10-6. Balance Bs. 3,384-7-9. deposited to 
the Provident Belief Fund of the Mission. 

The Annual Boport of the B. K. Mission Aslirama, Baranagoro^ 
24 Perganas, for the year 1927 is to our hand. The Ashrama conduct- 
ed with success an Orplianago of 21 (twonty-ono) boys. In addition to 
their general education in the Local High and Middle scliools, the 
boys received a regular course of training in spinning, cane-work, 
carpentry and tailoring at the Ashrama during the year under review. 
The workers rendered medical aid to tlio sick and the helpless people 
of tho locality in their respective liomes. In the attached Outdoor Dis- 
pensary of the Aslirama altogctlicr 3,970 i)atients received free Medical 
treatment in tho year. Moreover, j)oor, helpless and needy widows of 
the place wore tho recipients of montlily and occasional gifts of rice 
from tho Ashrama for their maintenance. Tho Ashrama secured a plot 
of land for tho erection of a permanent house of its own thereon , and 
the cost of the proposed building was estimated at Bs. 3,5000 against 
which Bs. 4,462 had already been subscribed. The 8ecretaiy of the 
Ashrama appeals for funds to the generous public. Tho contribution in 
any form, however small, will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Tho Beport of tho Sri Bamakrishna Mission Gujrat Flood Be- 
lief Work shows a good record of philantliropic service rendered to the 
flood-affcctod areas by tlio workers of the Sri Bamakrishna Ashrama, 
Khar, Bombay and Sri Bamakrishna Ashrama, Bajkot. Gujrat. The 
relief- work extended over a period of seven months from August, 1927 
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to February, 1928. The devastating floods, in Gujrat and Katjiiawad in 
July, 1927 rendered thousands of people homeless and Absolutely 
stranded in life. The relief party had to work over an extensive area 
of about 600 sq. miles comprising 120 villages through the five cen- 
tres, — Tarapur, Indernaj, Sayama, Golana and Cambay. In all 4,366 
persons of 1953 families were helped with corn, cash and clothes as 
ghown below: — Corn — 774 mds. 23 seers. Seeds — 143 mds. 20 seers. 
Corn (given as Tagavi) — 1,343 mds. 30 seers. Clothes — 10,763 pieces. 
Cotton blankets — 230. Warm blankets — 450. Houses built — 920* 
The total receipts were Es. 56,173-4-10 and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 48,820-15-7 leaving a balance of Rs. 7,352-5-3 which is deposited 
with the Bank of India, Bombay, for future emergencies. 

A brief outline of the work of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama 
Khar, Bombay, for the year 1927 is appended at the end of the Roix)rt 
of the R. K. Mission Gujrat Flood Relief Work. Regular scripture 
classes were conducted by Swami Viswananda and Swami Sam- 
buddhananda at the Ashrama, Gamdevi, Matunga, Parel, Santra Crii;^ 
and Borvil. Swami Viswananda delivered a series of lectures in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Patna and Swami Sainbuddhananda at Ahme- 
dabad and Rajkot during tlie year, which were highly appreciated by 
the public. The Primary School and the Charitable Dispensary wont 
on their normal course and the Birthday Anniversaries of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda were celebrated. Feeding 
pf the poor Narayanas formed an important feature of those celebra- 
tions. The main activity of the Ashrama during the year was the 
Flood Relief in Gujrat. The starting of a Students’ Homo and 
industrial Home was under contemplation and the Committee 
decided to purchase about 6,000 sq. yards of land adjacent to the pre- 
mises, The cost of this additional land including earth-filling was 
estimated at Rs. 20,000 against which a sum of Rs. 5,000 had already 
been contributed by a generous Parsee friend. The Committee appeals 
to the public of Bombay and olsowhoro to make up the deficit and 
conveys sincere thanks to all for their sympathy and oo-oporation 
extended in all its activities. 
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“ Lei the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and. believe that ‘1 am the Atman’.” 

SWAMl Yivekanakda 
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PRAYER 


^ ST gwnsr ^ 

q- ^TPiri: I 




My Lord, I do not want the comfort of body ; nor long 
life ; nor enjoyments, so much hankered after by all ; nor 
even the knowledge of the Self ; I do not want anything 
even for a single moment. Let them all go in thousand 
ways 1 But verily, do I want the blessed treasure of ser- 
vitude, eternal to Thee ! 

My Friend, Thou boundless ocean of compassion and 
love divine, T am the seat of infinite evils — evils that are 
difficult to be crossed over, beginningless and irresistible ; 
I am devoid of all moral disciplines i a beast among men ; 
but, my Lord, remembering the infinitude of Thy mercy 
over and over again, 1 do become fearless ^ so 1 dare place 
this humble prayer in submission to Thee ! 

Yamunachabya. 


46&47 



SPIRITUAL TALKS 
OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

{To a devotee) 

Swami : Do you perform any prayer and meditation 
mow ? 

Devotee : No sir, nothing at all. 

8. : But it is better to do a little every day. That 
shall give you peace of mind and steadiness. I am sure 
you have your family preceptor ; why did you not then 
take initiation so long ? You had better receive it from him 
by this time. However, every day you should perform a 
little of Japam and meditation. Purchase a rosary of 
Rudraksha ; bathe it in the holy waters of the Ganges and 
touch the sacred Feet of Lord Viswanath with it, and then 
perform Japam with that for a hundred and eight or a 
thousand times daily. And if you like to do more, you can 
safely do so ; and you should. 

D. : What shall I repeat in Japam, sir P 

S > : Why, the blessed name of the Lord ! Out of His 
various names that which inspires greater faith and greater 
devotion in you, — that very name shall you choose for the 
purpose of performing Japam ! 

D. : Again, without a form meditation is not possible ; 
now, what form shall I meditate upon, and where ? 

8 - : Like Japam you shall meditate upon one of the 
many forms of Him you like best ; and that you can do 
right in the heart or outside of it. An expert preceptor, 
however, can understand the particular form of God that 
commands greater faith and regard from the disciple, and 
accordingly instructs him to meditate on that ; that is to 
say, what one likes best. 

Then there is again mental worship. As you do exter- 
nal worship with offerings of flowers, sandal paste, burning 
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•of camphor, etc., exactly so is the worship in the mind. 
Therein, in mind you have to picture the Deity you choose, 
in mind are you to offer all sacred things of worship and in 
mind again to adore Him with all the reverence and devo- 
tion of your heart and in humble supplication. You have 
hearde nough ; now do something in practice and show the 
worthiness of yourself. No more waste of time ; begin from 
this day — this very evening. For the present do these two 
things ; Japam and meditation every morning and evening 
without fail ; and continue this habit for a couple of years 
at least. Then shall you find great joy ; then shall you 
come to us more frequently, and shall know more and more 
of spiritual mysteries. Now this much and no further. 
Hereafter I shall tell you just in time what more practices 
are you to undergo in the future. Now you need not bother 
yourself for the mental worship ; leave it off at present 1 
After your formal initiation, if I think you should do this, 
then and then alone shall I ask you to do it. And regard- 
ing initiation itself, you need not worry over that at this 
■stage. oNw only do this much as instructed, and nothing 
more. No more wasting of time, my child, begin this very 
day, and proceed on and on. 

Procure a new Asanam or blanket to sit upon, and keep 
it separate to be used solely for meditation, worship and 
work of kindred nature. Also choose a solitary retreat for 
carrying on your meditation and badhana s you r garden 
house, I suppose, stands in a very lonely place. If you fee. 
inconvenient or disturbed at home, now and then you 
can better retire there at night. Alind, here in this 
sacred city of Kashi, spiritual realisation is so easily attain- 
able. If you can carry on your Sadhana for two years at 
a stretch. I am sure, you shall have some sort of realisa- 
tion at least. Some have attained still earlier-in a year 
even. So begin nosv, and after the lapse of some time you 
shall feel so much joy at heart that you shall not like to 
leave off your Sadhana-always feeling inclined to medi- 
tate more and more. 
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in your meditation yon must sit erect and cross- 
legged) and hold your hands near your chest or the upper 
abdomen. And frequent the place of the holy, study sacred 
books occasionally, and come to me now and then. And 
do not begin your meditation immediately after taking your 
Asanam , sit silently for a couple of minutes or so and try 
to make the mind ‘ blank,’ so that no other foreign- 
thoughts may cross there; and then only meditation is to 
be begun in right earnest. In the beginning for a year or 
two, you are to exert the strength of your mind ; there- 
after it shall become natural with you. If any day you 
are hard pressed with work, that day you may sit for 
meditation only once, or may finish it in a few minutes, 
say, in ten or fifteen minutes ; again in the case of greater 
inconvenience remember Him once for a moment and 
then make a salutation to Him. In such a case that will 
do ; but not always. 

Before your morning service, cleanse your hands and 
face and dress yourself in clean washed cloths, and sit for 
your practices. You may also take a little of the sacred 
Ganges water. In the evening also, the same routine has 
to be followed. I assure you once more, if you do these 
things regularly, you shall enjoy great peace of mind and 
shall live quite joyfully. Regarding morality now observe 
these two rules only : speak the truth always, and honour 
and worship all women as one’s mother. Nothing more 
are you to be troubled with now. The observance of these 
two moral codes shall make all other moral rules live and 
follow in your life as a matter of consequence. And ever 
believe in the existence of God, and never say Me is not. 

I tell unto you, my child, God is. Therefore hold fast to 
Him in sincere devotion and in lowliness of spirit and pray 
and pray ! No more speculations, no more waste of time, 
no more idleness ; do begin now, this very day and advance 
on and on ; and I will see to the rest. 
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Nature has furnished every race with an abundant supply of 
materials for its healthy growth and expansion ; and the propes 
utilisation of these multifold gifts is the sine r/wa nonot the con- 
summation of its living ideals. It is the standing testimony of his- 
tory that Nature throws away whomsoever she finds delincpientin 
satisfactorily playing the parts assigned to them. The deep-seated 
instincts of a race can hardly find a spontaneous expression unless 
they are fed and kept alive by an unceasing stream of activity. 
But when the spirit of dynamism is gone and it makes room for a 
life of slavish imitation, the vitality of the people for self-expres- 
sion and development is indeed stifled, and, what is worse, the 
nation is thrust into the background to drag a miserable existence 
in the society of Powers. The more we address ourselves to the 
task of taking stock of the world-situation and, especially, of the 
assets and liabilities of our national life, the more painfully do we 
become conscious of our helplessness in the various fields of our 
activity. The lurid picture of Indian life stands in sad contrast 
with the bright and iridescent life-history of the rest of humanity. 
So it has justly been remarked : We talk vaingloviously of our 
immortal civilisation ; but what does it consist of to-day so far as 
the common people are concerned? Our religion is one of the 
kitchen, of what to touch and what not to touch ; of baths and 
top-knots, of all manner of marks and fasts, and ceremonie® 
that have lost all meaning ; our* very gods are manufactured in 
the factories of England and Japan! Our artistic cravings are 
satisfied with hideous prints from Germany; our literature large- 
ly consists of sentimental and soppy effusions ; in our thought 
there is little new, we merely repeat and paraphra^.e and ex- 
pound ‘ad nauseam’ what was said ages ago or else we denounce 
it equally irrationally.” In fact we have become strangers to the 
indigenous cultural ideal in the very land of our birth ; and it 
would not be an idle inference to observe that, in our anxious 
craving for a new idealism, we have indiscriminately thrown away 
many of the sacred treasures of our life, and have thereby stifled 
the spontaneous growth of our national organism. Blind deifica- 
tion of modern materialism and an insistent striving for the 
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severance of our present life altogether from its ancient moorings> 
have become the order of the day ; and the zealous * reformers ' 
of the land do not even pause to consider what value attaches to 
such a hybrid culture that has no moral sanction in the accum- 
ulated wisdom of the race. They moreover forget that India was 
great not on account of any cultural inspiration imported from 
without, but because of her steadfast adherence to the sacred 
ideal evolved and placed before humanity by the seers.of the 
past. It is not gainsaid that the cultures of the outside world 
have values of their own, and cannot altogether be tabooed in 
the scheme of our national evolution; but what stinks in our 
nostrils is the blind and slavish imitation of outlandish practices 
that have, of latci found a right royal reception in the arena of 
our life and have created an unhealthy atmosphere in the 
country. 

India is faced to-day with too many complicated problems, 
and to accentuate the one aspect of such problems to the negation 
of the other is indeed an impossibility in view of their ecpial 
demand for prompt solution. The growing tendency of tlie 
present progressivists has, to our misfortune, gravitated 
abnormally toward the modernisation of our social outlook in the 
light of Occidental social polity. One lamentable feature of this 
tendency is now noticeable in their active offort to lower down 
the sacred ideal of Indian womanhood, and to place it in 
step with that of the ‘progressive’ West. In their enthusiasm for 
reform and for the safeguard of woman’s rights, they have gone 
to the length of invading the sanctity of domestic life and have 
totally blinked at the sacred idealism that has moulded our 
social destiny from time immemorial. Fascination for westernism 
has moreover blinded them to the fact that it was the distinct 
privilege of the Indian Ris his of old to look upon women as the 
veritable embodiments of Mother Divine; for, women in their eyes, 
were but emanations of the Eternal Being realised as Mother. 
This is the idea that has ci’ystallised into a living principle in the 
philosophy of our life, and has become inextricably associated 
with the womanhood in India. The idea of the Motherhood of 
God is as old as creation itself, and this conception is one of the 
splendid contributions of the Indian sages to the world of 
philosophical thoughts ; for it is in India that this idea reached its 
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highest culmination in long past years when many other races of 
the outside world were either not born at all> or rocking in the 
cradle of an infant culture, or were just stepping out into the 
light of a civilised life. It is, in short, the Indian seers who 
visualised in their spiritual ecstacy the manifestation of the 
Divine Mother in the person of a woman, and the idea of 
sanctity that attaches to the name of a woman is a living reality, 
that has ever since determined all our dealings and attitude 
towards the womanhood of the world at large. 

It is now an accepted theological belief that ‘all our concep- 
tions ot God begin first with anthropomorphism and finally end 
with de-anthropomorphism*. The Hindu philosophy posits that 
the ultimate Reality is the Brahman — the Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss Absolute, and the Divine Energy with all the phenom- 
enal forces lying dormant in it rests on the bosom of that ocean 
of Absolute Being in a potential form before the beginning of 
cosmic evolution. In fact this Impersonal Being is the Personal 
on account of that manifested energy and has assumed various 
forms in response, as it were, to spiritual needs of the different 
classes of human mind. So did the Sruti sing : 

That which exists is one ; sages call it by various 
names.” And far back from out of those dim centuries comes 
the hushed whisper of the Indian sages : “ Look closer brother ! 
They arc not even two, but one ! The One Existence is known 
as Purusha and Prakriti — Soul and Energy, in its undifferentiated 
and static aspect and the manifested kinetic form respectively/" 
The findings of science arc also on all fours with the conclusions 
of our philosophical thought; for, according to science the universe 
was in a potential state in that cosmic energy, and gradually 
through a process of evolution the whole potentiality has become 
kinetic or actual. In short this eternal energy is called the 
Mother of the universe and wm'shipped on earth under various 
names and forms. The Vedas are indeed the first recorded 
history of the revelation of the ultimate verity of existence, and 
it is in those sacred lores that we meet with a glimpse of the 
reality realised and worshipped as Mother. So runs the Devi 
Sukta in the Big Veda : ^*1 ^ 

I “ I am the Buler of the universe and the 
bestower of wealth. To me Brahman is known as my Self 
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and I am the foremost among those to whom offerings should be 
made.** The Upanishads, the Samhitas, the Puranas and the 
Tantras, — all sing in the same strain the ubiquity of the Mother 
— the creatrix of the universe and the ultimate solace and refuge of 
all humanity. Night in and night out, day in and day out, did 
the sages of old pass their life in holy conmunion with the Omni- 
potent Mother, and the secrets of the universe were revealed to 
their vision. India embodies this Power-Reality, and she Wants 
to-day a rehabilitation of this sacred ideal of Shakti-worship to 
infuse new vitality into the millions of her drooping souls and 
spiritualise all relations between men and women in and outside 
India. 

India, as already remarked, has forgotten the lofty ideal of 
the Mother- worship and has consequently lost every respect for 
her womanhood. The pristine virility and robust patriotism that 
nerved the Indians to lion’s courage have almost sunk into a 
vague tradition of the past. And it is indeed painful to see that 
in recent years there has been an organised attempt in some 
* reformed ’ quarters to knock down to the dust the sacred ideal 
of Indian womanhood, and thereby to break the very plank on 
which the mighty fabric of our society stands. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that this studied ignorance of the coheisive 
forces that maintain the solidarity and sanctity of our social life 
has been one of the contributory causes of our national debacle. 
This is the land where humanity has first begun to look upon 
women as the earthly representatives of the Divine Energy ; 
and this is the land where scriptures still proclaim: — 

^ h 

“ The Vedas and women of this world, 0 Mother, are but 
Thy manifested forms.” It is in India that the scriptures have 
condemned in thousand and one voice the land where women 
are not respected and honoured. So says the Manu Samhita : — 

^ I ^ ii 

” The gods are pleased where women are worshipped and 
venerated, and all the activities of the land where they are not 
duly honoured fail to produce their desired result.” This is the 
exalted position the Indian women have ever occupied in the 
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'COiuprehensive scheme of our social life. Svea in their venera- 
tion for womanhood, the Shastras have mentioned with unfail- 
ing uniformity the name of a woman first whenever there was 
any occasion to allude to a compound name of a male and a 
female. The illustrious lives of Sita and Savitri, Droupadi and 
Damayanti, Gargi and Maitreyi, Padminiand AhalyaBai, Durga- 
vati and Lakshmi Bai furnish beautiful examples of what a 
glorious part each of them played in the moulding of human 
character and in the evolution of the lofty social ideal of the 
Hindus. Time was when in the West the very appearance and 
'existence of woman on earth was considered to depend upon a 
man’s rib. In India, on the other hand, every woman, like 
•every man, has ever been regarded as the embodiment of infinite 
energy and entitled to spiritual liberation without even the 
ministration of any extraneous agency. Dr. A. C. Das of the 
Calcutta University points out in his Eig Vedic Culture that the 
influence of women in domestic, social and political matters were 
such as to bring forth vigorous progeny ; that ladies could also 
become Eishis like men ; and Ghosa, Lopamudra and Viswavara 
composed Vedic hymns. The last performed the duties of a 
‘Ilotri’ also at a sacrifice. The possibilities of a woman’s life in 
short are as infinite and various as those of a man, and her contri- 
butions to the spiritual world have been as substantial and 
glorious as those of any man on the face of the earth. 

In a recent speech Mr. Jaykar, the President of the All- 
India Social Conference pertinently remarKed : “ The student 

of the Vedic period finds scattered from place to place evidence 
jjhat women occupied a very elevated place in the society of those 

days Even marriage does not appear to have been compulsory 

in those days, and women could remain unmarried either for the 
whole of their life or at least up to a very late age, devoting their 

time to learning and philanthropy There are instances on 

record of women who have been authors of Vedic teachings and 
held open discussions with learned men in the courts of enlighten- 
ed kings. They joined in debates and held their own against emi- 
nent scholars. Women who remained unmarried for their life took 
their place side by side with men and enjoyed equal respect.” 
But where is to-day the grace and respect that formerly attached 
to the name of Indian womanhood and where is that sober moral 
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urge for promoting the interests and position of women in India 
in the light of the lofty idealism of the past ? We must remem- 
ber that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, and that 
it is the mothers who, after all, hold the power in their hands to 
build a healthy and prosperous nation. But the nation that 
forgets the worship of the Mother can hardly be expected to 
entertain its prisitine respect for womanhood. -Our battle-field is 
now not the open arena where the warriors meet to pour down 
the ‘sweet wine* of life for prestige and honour, for the safeguard of 
national interests, — but is the cozy corner of a downy bed where 
the clink of bangles lulls the puissant hero to rosy dreams and 
visionary ideals ! We have ourselves forged fetters for us as much 
as for our women. The whole community of men in India 
stands self-condemned for the shabby treatment meted out to the 
woman-folk as well as for the indifference with which they have 
brushed aside their legitimate claims for self-expression in the 
social environments. There has consequently been an insistent 
cry for ‘ the vindication of the economic and social position of 
women,’ and it has been urged that such ‘ vindication is depend- 
ent -on the eschewing of obsolete ideas of outworn superstitions 
and upon the realiiation of the value and beauty of each individ- 
ual life and the complete elimination firstly of the theory of the 
inferiority of the women on the part of the men and even more 
perhaps the elimination of the inferiority complex on the part of 
the women themselves.* 

It is admitted on all hands that the curse of exclusiveness 
that hangs as swords of Damocles over their devoted heads should 
be removed for a spontaneous growth of the ‘ better halves* of 
mankind. But in ‘ the vindication of their economic and social 
rights ’ they must not overstep the legitimate bounds of freedom 
conceded to their position in society by the ancient seers. We 
still fail to understand what principle of Hindu social polity has 
prompted a certain section of our ‘ reformed ’ brethren to drag 
down our mothers and sisters to public halls and theatres for a 
practical demonstration of their unique skill in dancing, acting, 
and the like, unless it be an inordinate and criminal charm for 
Western social ideal* Is this the nature of freedom these advo- 
cates of woman’s rights so loudly speak of from the platform and' 
the press ? The ‘ tableux vivants * presented of late by * tha 
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advanced women * of our society on public stages in imitation of 
* the most respectable members of English society ’ are unfailing 
indications of a peculiar mentality begotten of a blind fascination 
for Occidental social outlook ; and this, in the opinion of some 
advanced thinkers, ‘ shall raise the character of our public stage 
in morals and respectability * ! But these overzeal ous reformers 
of the country must bear in mind that this is not only toto 
caelo opposed to the ancient ideals of Hindu social life but is 
calculated to open the gate for further demoralisation in society 
and to destroy the very foundation of domestic sanctity. Every 
right-thinking man should raise an indignant protest agains^ 
such a rank prostitution of the sterling parts of our womanhood 
in professional theatrical stages. Indeed, the barge of Indian- 
life has drifted a good deal from its ancient moorings, and wc 
have all along impressed upon our countrymen the necessity 
of adjusting our modern life to the advancing ideas of the 
‘ progressive * world in so far as it does not transcend the sacred 
bound of our ancient idealism. 

To-day the destiny of our social life is really in the melting 
pot. The age-long political subjection has devitalised the once 
heroic race of the country ; and the annals of modern India 
present but a tragic record of the rank persecution of our 
helpless womanfolk. It is time to consider what practical step 
has up till now been taken for the stimulation! of the noble 
instincts in our mothers and sisters and for the safeguard of their 
moral and spiritual interests against unbridled hooliganism except 
the empty cry for * rights and privileges ’ and blind imitation of 
outlandish manners and customs in the name of the well-being of 
our society. Nobody can deny that we have gone] down a 
great deal in the estimation of the world for our etliminacy and 
want of self-reliance. The spirit of purity and sacrifice that 
form the groundwork of our ideal must be brought to bear on 
all our activities, social or political, and the ancient ideal of 
Shakti-worship — the worship of the Mother Divine — must be 
revived and re-lived if we are again to stand as a full-fledged race 
before the bar of humanity. The spirit of heroic self-sacrifice 
is the indispensable condition of growth and salvation in human 
society, and when that spirit is gone, the whole structure of life 
topples down to the dust. Not many years back, Sri Kamakrishna,. 
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the Saint of Dakshineswar, worshipped the Goddess of Power, 
:and his illustrious life must be »an eye-opener to the people in 
this age of Mammon-worship. The country needed again, as it 
had done before, the consecration of such a life at the altar o^ 
the Mother for the unfoldinent of the spiritual vision of man- 
kind. It was only when the spiritual agony of his heart was the 
most intense and he was prepared to put an end to his mortal 
frame for a vision of the Mother that She revealed Herself jn all 
Her resplendence. In his own synthetic personality he has 
again vivified the ancient ideal of womanhood. “ He realised 
God as a woman, and it was the flowering point of a certain 
tender chivalry that always marked him and makes his life the 
true emancipation of Indian women.” Every one knows what 
his respect and veneration was for women who were to him so 
many manifestations of the Divine Mother. No less significant 
the life of his illust rious consort Sarada Mani Devi at this 
psychological hour when the country has, through the glamour 
of Western culture, forgotten the ancient ideal of Indian woman. 
Her life was Sri Ramakrishna's final word as to the ideal of 
Indian womanhood. No other finer instance of a harmonious 
blending of the nobler qualities of head and heart — of purity and 
devotion, modesty and heroism, renunciation and service — can ever 
be witnessed in the recent life-history of any nation of the world. 
Her whole life was a continuous prayer, and it serves as a mighty 
brake against the advancing tide of modern materialism beating 
upon the shore of our experience. Such a life of renunciation 
and spiritual wisdom is the priceless treasure to humanity in 
every age and clime ; and the ideals that inspired this woman to 
a life of exalted sacrifice should be placed before every woman of 
our household to purify the atmosphere of Indian life. 

The Mother revealed Herself to the seers not merely as the 
embodiment of tender affection but also as the symbol of the Ter- 
rible. But to our eternal disgrace our country has long ago given 
the go-by to the worship of the terrible aspect of the Mother and 
has slipped down to degeneracy and moral turpitude. The age-long 
subjection coupled with a woeful lack of proper cultivation of the 
heroic instincts of human nature has created a unique mentality 
that has not in it the promise of a heroic expansion and robust 
optimism. The country needs the worship of the “ Terrible.’ 
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The voice of the Mother cries out over the teeming earth for 
lives, for the lives and blood of the crowned kings of men. 

“ Eemember,” she calls out, “ that I who cry have shown also 
the way to answer. For every kind, mother has been the first, for 

protection of her flock, to leap to death Religion has been* 

ever the love of death. Bat to-day the flame of renunciation shall 
be lighted in my lands and consume men with a passion beyond 
control of thought. Then shall my people thirst for self-sacrifice 
as others for enjoyment. Then shall labour ard suffering and 
service be counted sweet instead of bitter. For this age is great 
in time, and I, even I, Kali, am the Mother of the nations.*’ 
Indeed nothing is impossible of accomplishment with sacrifice. 
It should therefore be our motto, as Sister Nivedita puts it, “ not 
to shrink from defeat but to embrace despair. Pain is not diff- 
erent from pleasure ; rejoice, therefore, when thou comest to the 
place of tears.” False philosophies and religions have impeded 
India in the path of self-realisation. There is now a lack of 
dynamism in Indian life. In fact there is no other way out than 
the worship of Shakti — the worship of the Terrible. 

To carry a whole race to a new rallying-placc round a 
standard planted on the old frontier has been the peculiar mis- 
sion of our great religious genius. Vy’ith the advent of Renais- 
sance in India the groat souls of the land have pointed with 
unerring precision to the one universal need, — the need of wor- 
ship of the Shakti and the respect for womanhood. In spite of 
the multiplicity of religious faiths, Bharat-Shakti is far above the 
petty denominations of religions and stands as the leveller of all 
artificial distinctions between humanity. Every true son of India, 
whether a Hindu or a Mussulman, Christian or Buddhist, Jaina 
or a Parsce, can, if he loves his country, rally round the Mother 
to safeguard her honour without any prejudice to his religious 
conviction. Swami Vivekananda— an intrepid worshipper of the 
Mother — boldly points out what is indispensably necessary to be 
blessed with the vision of the Mother 
“ Who can misery love, 

Dance in destruction’s dance, 

And hug the form of Death, — 

To him the Mother comes.” 
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The vision of the Mother executing a wild dance of carnage, 
and breathing death and terror in every breath, says the Swami, 
is the only image that, of all others, should be implanted in the 
heart to sacrifice all our weakness and fear at her bloody altar. 
For without it the sleeping Leviathan shall not be roused from 
its deep slumber and the country saved from the cataclysm of 
outlandish ideas creeping into our sacred social idealism. 
“ Forget not that the ideal of thy motherland is Sita, Sayitri, 
and Damayanti — that thy marriage, thy wealth, thy life are 
not for sense-pleasure — are not for thy individual happiness ; 
forget not — that thou art born as a sacrifice to the Mother-altar 
and that thy social order is but the reflex of the infinite uni- 
versal motherhood.’* Eemember also that when we shall learn 
to honour our womanhood, we shall then alone be worthy vota- 
ries in the temple of the Mother Divine, and then alone our 
sacrifices at the altar of Mother-India — the Bharat-Shakti — shall 
be accepted for the good of ourselves as well as for humanity at 
large. 


EECONCILIATION OP THE RACES AND 
RELIGIONS IN INDIA== 

By Swami Ghanananda 

Barriers to Reconciliation : It is a fact of unique importance in 
the history of the world to-day, that all the races and peoples have 
come together as they have never done before. Science has annihilated 
distance and removed our physical barriers. The mental barriers, too, 
are being removed by education and culture. And the world is wait- 
ing for the breaking of the spiritual barriers for its complete 
unification. 

What is true of the world is true also of India. Her unification 
requires her mental and spiritual barriers to bo demolished. The 
India of to-day is nearly all Aryan and Dravidian, “ with a relatively 

small Mongolian or partly Mongolian oloraont in the north and 

north-east, a slight Persian and Afghan element in the north-west, and 
a certain miscellaneous elements in the hills and remoter regions here 
and there, which are remnants of a primitive people or peoples”* The 
Aryan and the Dravidian races have been amalgamated and belong to 

• Read at the Sixth All-India and Burma Bahai Convention held at Calcutta 
on the 2Gth December, 1928. 
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■the Hindu religion. The Moslems, most of whom were originally 
Hindus, the Jews and the Christians belong to the Semitic group of 
religions. The Zoroastrians, the Buddhists, the Jains and the Sikhs 
belong to the Aryan group. Wo have to bring about a reconciliation of 
vthese different racial elements and religions. 

Eclecticism and Synthesis of Reliaions. — Wo shall first consider 
the reconciliation of the various religions in India, as it will furnish a 
basis for the reconciliation of the different communities. Religious 
conflicts always arise from narrow individualism which makes one 
believe that one’s own religion is right and the religions of others are 
wrong. The blind bigot of every religion is very sincere but lacks in 
width. His conviction is intense but lacks in charity. To root out 
those evils, the method of Eclecticism has been suggested by many and 
adopted by few. Eclecticism undoubtedly presents a wide outlook, but 
it creates a new dillioulty. The eclectic takes different elements from 
different religions, puts them together and forms a now religion of his 
own, adding perhaps to the already existing faiths of the world. 
Eclecticism cannot convince the critical. It has no divine sanction 
behind it, whereas all religions have bean founded by Teachers and 
Prophets on the impregnable rock of their divine realisations. 

As Eclecticism is unsatisfying, it has bean supplanted by 
Synthesis or Harmony. Tliis combines the depth and ardour of in- 
dividualism with the width and catholicity of Eclecticism. It does 
not disturb any single faith but recognises the greatness and integrity 
of all faiths. It affirms that all religions are true — that they are all 
different paths to the same goal. It recognises that diversity is the 
law of nature and cannot bo destroyed. Our aim should bo to see 
unity through this diversity, not to effect uniformity through 
standardisation. Pound the crystals of different sweet substances and 
boil them down to form a single syrup : you effect uniformity. But 
set the syrup to cool : you will see different crystals of the original 
substances thrown out. The different religions are like these crystals 
— all having the sweetness of Divine Bliss, but liaving dift’orent forms. 

Revelations of Comparative Religions. — Marvellous indeed are the 
revelations of comparative religion which is coining more and more 
into vogue at the present day. All religions contain such universal 
moral sentiments and precepts as truthfulness, temperance, justice, 
kindness to men and animals, patience, love, etc. They all teach men 
to strive after moral and spiritual perfection. Tliey all inculcate the 
Golden Rule to do unto others what wo would wish others to do unto 
us. They all deal with such fundamental issues as God, soul, duty, 
salvation, and so on. Wherein then lie the differences between ono 
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religion and another ? They are in the conception of God and in the- 
means and methods of realising Him. Sucli differences are inevitable 
in the nature of things, because the One Truth can be realized in 
different aspects and viewed from different standpoints. 

The Four Parts of a Religion . — Religion generally contains four 
parts — mythology, rituals, philosophy, and higher spiritual disciplines. 
Of these, mythology and rituals form the kindergarten of religion 
and are necessary for those who cannot understand the higher 
philosophy of their own religion, or practise the higher spiritual 
disciplines. We find concrete symbols are used to a greater or less 
extent, in some form or other, in all the religions of the world. 
Idolatry has been condemned by many iconoclasts, because they 
could not see the^psychology behind it, viz., that the devotee worships 
the Ideal through the idol. Idols, images, pictures, symbols — all these 
remind the worshipper of his Ideal, and lead him to the higher path. 
They are like the husk of the paddy — nob so valuable as the grain 
within, yet withal essential for the germination of the seed. The 
stone-emblem in the Hindu-temple, the Crescent in the Moslem - 
mosque, and the Cross and the Bible in the Christian church are all 
considered holy. If the Moslem does not use images, he turns towards 
Mecca during prayer, and looks upon the graves of his saints and 
martyrs with reverence. If Buddha did not permit the use of rituals 
and ceremonials, the Buddhists sot up statues of the Englightened One 
in their Viharas. In every religion, the psychology behind the use of 
some concrete symbol or other is the same, namely, to remind the 
devotee of God and evoke associations of holiness and purity. There 
is a difference, only in degree and not in kind, between the language of 
mythology and tlie language of philosophy and between abstract 
meditation and worship through rituals and ceremonials. Man pro- 
gresses not from error to truth, but from lower truth to higher truth. 
This is a’great lesson which wo have to remember when wo attempt at 
a reconciliation of religions. 

The man with an evolved mind is not satisfied with rituals and 
mythology. He wants to question, analyse, dissect. This need of the 
evolved man is fulfilled by all the religions of the world. Often a 
religion has many systems of philosophy propounded from different 
standpoints. It is well known that India has produced six systems, 
and the Vedanta, one of those systems, has three aspects. Thus there are 
Dwaitic or Dualistic, or Visishta-Adwaitic, or Qualified-Monistic, and 
Adwaitic or Monistic systems of philosophy, all belonging to Hinduism. 
The different systems explaining the religious truths of various religions 
are not speculative like modern Western philosophy but intuitive. 
They based on the spiritual experiences recorded in the respectiev 
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scriptures to which they belong and point to them as the goal to be 
attained. 

A question may be raised : what is the soundness of the philosophy 
of a religion when it differs from that of other religions ? Could 
Dwaita, Visishta-Adwaita and Adwaita in Hinduism bo all true ? 
Could the systems of philosophy as propounded by Islam, Christianity 
and Buddhism bo all true ? The answer is simple. Practise the 
spiritual disciplines as enjoined in the different scriptures and see if 
you do not arrive at the experiences which their systems of philosophy 
respectively uphold. This, then, is the greatest challenge which every 
religion throws out to the world in general and to its adverse critics in 
particular. Religion is realisation. The realisations of the ancient 
Vedic Beersand the later Incarnations, Teachers and Saints of Hin- 
duism, of Buddha, of Mahavira, of Moses, of Christ, of Mohammed and 
others, form the eternal and adamantine bedrock on which the different 
religions of the world have been built. Spiritual experience is the 
criterion of every religion, and every religion has stood this test 
according to the testimony of its founder and saints. 

Catholicity of Every Eeligion : — It is a matter for agreeable sur 
prise that comparative religion proves beyond doubt that every religion 
possesses an unmistakable sentiment of catholicity or broad-minded- 
ness, — a generous hospitable attitude towards other religions. All the 
different scriptures of the world bear testimony to this. 

Beginning with the Hindu scriptures we road, “ Ekam Sat Vipra 
Bahudha Vadanti ” — “Truth is one; sagos call it variously”. ” Who- 
soever comes to ^le, through whatsoever form, I reach Jiim, OIi 

f 

Partlia ! All men are struggling through pablis which in the end lead 
to Me.” Says the Prophet of Islam, “ There is no compulsion in 
religion ; the riglit way is in itself distinguished from the wrong.” 

“ Say thou, oh yc who disbelieve, I do not worship what ye worship, nor 
do ye worship what I worship, neither will I worship what ye 
worsliip, neither willyo worship what I worship — yo have your religion 
and I have my religion.” A passage from the Buddhist scriptures 
roads : “ The root of religion is to reverence one’s own faitli and never 

to revile the faith of others. My doctrine makes no distinction between 
high and low, rich and poor. It is like tlio sky; it has room for all, 
and like water it washes all alike.” Judaism also teaches tiio same 
religious broad-mindedness. It says : “ Hava we nob all one Father, 
hath not one God created us?” “ Thou shall not vex a stranger nor 
oppress him, for yo wore strangers in the land of Egypt.” The 
Zoroastrian religion has the self-same sentiment : “ Have the religions 
of mankind no common ground ? Is there not everywhere tlie same 
48 & 49 
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enrapturing beauty.? Broad indeed is the carpet which God has spread, 
and many are the colours which he has given it. Whatever road I 
take joins the highway that leads to the Divine.” In the Christian 
scriptures it is written : God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation, he that reveroth. IJim and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him.” “ lie hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth. ** 
Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, says : “ He alone is a true Hindu 
whose heart is just, and he only is a good Mohammedan whose life is 

pure Be true and thou shalt be free God will not ask man of what 

race he is. Ho will ask what he has done.” “ Love the saints of 
every faith. Put away your pride. Eomember, the essence of religion 
is meakness and sympathy.” “ To him the delusion of whoso heart is 
gone, Hindus and Mussulmans are the same. ” In fact there are so 
many points of similarity between the teachings of tlie world’s different 
Prophets and Teachers that one is inclined to think that, if they were 
to meet to-day, they would embrace one another in mutual love and 
respect, and pass into a state of God-consciousness at their ecstatic joy* 
They would certainly be shocked at the religious feuds and dissen- 
sions between their various followers. 

Tlie Harmony of Religions : — It was given to India to produce an 
Akbar who dreamt a beautiful dream — the harmony of all religions— 
which ho wanted to realize by convening a Parliament of Religions at 
Agra 352 years ago. It was given again to India to evolve a seer in 
Sri Ramakrishna in the nineteenth century, who was a veritable 
embodiment of the harmony of religions. Whereas Akbar attempted 
his glorious task by studying the great religions of India witli the help 
of their accredited delegates, Sri Ramakrishna solved the problem by 
living the different religions like Hinduism, Islam and Christianity 
Protap Chandra Mozumdar in an article entitled ” Paramahamsa 
Ramakrishna,” wliich he contributed to the Theistic Quarterly Review 
Says : “ And what is his religion ? It is orthodoK Hinduism, but 
Hinduism of a strange typo. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (for that is 
the name of this saint) is the worshipper of no particular Hindu God* 
He is not a Saiva, he is not a Sakta, ho is not a Vaisnava, ho is not a 
Vedantist ; yet ho is all these, lie worships Shiva, he worships Kali, 
he worships Rama, lie worships Krishna, and is a confirmed advocate of 
Vedanta doctrines. He accepts all the doctrines, all the embodiments, 
usages and devotional practices of every religious cult. Each in turn 
is infallible to him. He is an idolater, yet is a faithful and most 
devoted meditator of the perfections of the One Formless, Infinite 
Deity — whom he calls Akhanda Sachohidananda (Indivisible Ex- 
istence- Knowledge-Bliss). Continuing the same writer says: “For 
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long days he subjected himself to various disciplines to realise the 
Mohammedan idea of an all-powerfuf Allah... His reverence for Christ 
is deep and genuine. lie bows his head at the name of Jesus, honours 
the doctrine of his Son-ship, and we believe ho once or twice attended 
Christian places of worship.” 

Such was Sri Bamakrishna. His Hindu-Sadhanas (spiritua 
disciplines) and realisations of God with form and God without form — 
of the Impersonal Absolute as well as the Personal God in the forms of 
Shakti, Shiva, Bama, Krishna and so on ; his Islamic Sadhana 
(spiritual disciplines) and realisation of Allah as Saguna-Nirakara 
(God without form but with attributes) ; his reverence for Christ and 
his vision of Him and realisation ; and many such spiritual experiences 
i*elating to Buddha, Mahavira, the Sikh Gurus and the like, led him 
to the following results on which he based the grand harmony of 
religions, systems of philosophy, and moans and methods of spiritual 
disciplines : — 

1. All religions are true, they being different paths to the same 
goal of Super-consciousness. 

2. The positive part of every religion in whicli are found the 
way and the method of procedure through that way, as w^oll as the 
goal which a sincere follower of that way would roach in the end, is 
true. But the negative part which speaks of punishment and domina- 
tion, eternal or otherwise, for the straggler, is not true, being added 
to the former, for keeping the members of the community from desert- 
ing and straying into other folds. 

3. Man begins his spiritual life with Dualism (Dwaita) — the idea 
that there is a ciualitative as well as a quantitative difference between 
his own self and God. When ho progresses in his path, ho experiences 
the truth of Qualified-Monism (Vishista-Adwaita) — that God is the 
whole and he is a part of Him. And in tlio cud, he realises the truth 
of Monism (Adwaita)— that the part is the same as the whole, for 
Infinity cannot bo divided. In the first two positions of Dualism and 
Qualified-Monism, lie realises the Personal God, with or without form, 
and in the last jiosition of Monism, ho realises the Impersonal 
Absolute. 

1. There are many ways to lead men to Super-consciousness and 
all these ways will always fall under tlio goiiaral category of Jnana 
Yoga or the path of discrimination, Karma Yoga or the path of self- 
less work, Bliakti Yoga or the patli of devotion, and Raja Yoga or the 
patli of mental concentration. These paths iirovide scope for and 
methods of s))iritual discipline for men in whom the intellectual, 
volitional, devotional and psychic tendencies preponderate. 
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5. Each man must have his own chosen path and must worship^ 
his own Ishta (chosen Ideal), be it Shiva, Shakti, Vishnu, Allah,. 
Christ, or any other, as the case may be. Stick to your own roligion^ 
and think that the followers of other religions are coming to the same 
goal through different paths. 

What will be the outcome of the grand harmony of religions as^ 
proclaimed by Sri Eamakrishna ? All dissensions and conflicts between, 
the different religions in India and the world will end once for all. All 
liumanity will be drawn together in bonds of mutual love and' 
sympathy. We often speak of tolerance, as if it is the loveliest 
flower on the rose-bush of liberalism " but we do not see that tolerance 
has an air of patronising condescension about it. When we all recognise 
the truth and greatness of all religions, shall we be content merely witli 
tolerating them ? Shall we not take a reverential attitude towards 
them ? Nay, we shall then be able even to actively help a man hi his 
own religion. When a person appreciates any culture, philosophy and. 
religion, other than his own, he may readily avail himself of the en- 
nobling truths they contain ; this may perhaps help him to understand 
his own religion and philosophy better ; but ho should never dream of 
giving up his own religion. Our duty then must consist not in con- 
verting a Hindu into a Christian or a Moslem, or a Christian or a 
Moslem into a Hindu, but help the Hindu to become a bettor Hindu, 
the Moslem a bettor Moslem, and the Christian a better Christian by 
placing more emphasis on the need for practising otliical virtues and 
spiritual discipline for God- realisation, and less emphasis on tli 
differences in forms and philosoi)hies. 

Why is our vision of the harmony of religions dimmed ? Once 
when a forester and a lion wore walking together, tlioy fell to discuss- 
ing the inevitable question, “ who is the stronger, a lion or a man ? ” 
Finding it utterly impossible to solve the problem to tlieir mutual 
satisfaction, they came suddenly upon a piece of statuary representing 
a man in the act of tlirowing a lion. “ There,” exclaimed tlio forester, 

“ you see the man is the stronger.” “ Ah 1 yes,” said the lion, “ but 
their positions would liavo been reverse if a lion liad boon the 
sculptor.” Men usually portray the religions other tlian their owti in 
ugly colours. Every mother thinks her own cliild is the most beautiful 
in the world. 


To be concluded. 



BASIS OF INDIAN NATIONAL AWAKENING 

By Swami Devatnuinanda 

A cursory glanco afc the history of Elurope and America shows 
how the people have been marching forward wifch steady footsteps 
in the path of national prosperity and material well-being. Inspite 
of occasional slips and hard knocks from inside and outside, they 
are progressing onward with indomitable energy land perseverance. 
Some idealistic philosopher may look askance at them and say that 
'their so-called civilisation is not at all perfect, it has its foundation in 
a bed of sands and it is liable to be shattered to pieces at any moment. 
Hence it is not wortli having. But whatever that bo there is no 
denying the fact that those are certainly living peoples in tlio world. 
Like a living organism theirs is a dynamic society; hence there is 
struggle and growth. But how different is the picture our own coun- 
try presents at the present day inspite of our glorious civilisation ! 

It is said that great and towering personalities are the makers of 
their own time and environment ; but it must be admitted that they 
are the products of the peculiar time and condition of tlie society as 
well- The striking personality of Lord Buddha carried the society 
along with liim. But the inevitable ebb sot in and the whole land 
• again became steeped in gloom and darkness. It was a period of 
nactivity and stagnation which necessitated the advent of another 
ipersonality in the person of Lord Sankara who gave a tremendous im- 
petus to the moribund state of society, thus facilitating the reign of 
liappiness and peace, for another couple of centuries. But the inexor- 
able law of nature is ever active : degeneration set in once more and 
the country glided into another period of lethargy and morbidity. 
Notwithstanding the fact that magnetic personalities like Lord 
Sankara, Sri Bamanuja, Sri Ohaitanya, Sri Bamananda and a host of 
others, — a galaxy of pure souls — appeared on the horizon to clarify the 
atmosphere and instil new life and vigour into the spiritual ideas of 
the land, the political life grew darker, and the ordinary and simple 
life of the people grow more complex. They had to face and struggle 
with lots of difficulties that presented themselves with the change of 
political conditions coming in the train of foreign invasions, until tlie 
present day when the actions and reactions of diverse forces, the 
■slavery of centuries and contact with various nationalities of diverse 
: temperaments and ideals have contributed to the present degenerate 
and wretched state of the country — a state of poverty, illiteracy, disease* 
stagnation and slavish mentality. 
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The condition of society with its complexity of life is anything. 
but satisfactory. The high and lofty ideals of the land have been 
banished. jThe worship of the all-sacrificing God-head has given place 
to the worship of Mammon ; and envy and jealousy have become the 
household deities instead. The so-called ethics of other peoples are 
being imitated and followed. The children — ill-fed, ill-clad, ill- 
educated, — instead of becoming wholesome and useful citizens, are 
becoming no better than burdens of the country. In the name of 
education fetters are being forged in the furnace of academic halls- 
Abject poverty is cankering the very vitals of the people. To crown 
all, they have lost tlieir courage to protect and safeguard their own 
hearths and homes, their ancestral religion, their own self-respect and 
prestige. And lastly, the problem of Hindu-Moslern unity, — the most 
pressing of all the present-day problems, which weigh heavily upon 
every soul, — stands out as tlie most urgent call for solution and redress. 
In short the country has become the homeland, as it were, of all kinds 
of misery and sorrow. 

A comparative study of the different periods of history of the 
country reveals the fact that inspite of the repeated attacks of tlie 
marauding forces lof foreign invaders this nation still exists, where- 
as some of the most magnificent om])ire3 of the past have been blotted 
out from the map of the world. It is therefore natural to seek for an 
explanation for this strange phenomenon. Swami Vivokananda, the 
patriot-saint of modern India, declares with a seer’s voice, “ Under- 
stand that India is still living because she has her ‘own quota yet to 
give to the general store of the world’s civilisation. For a complete 
civilisation the world is waiting, — waiting for the treasures to 
come out of India, waiting for the marvellous spiritual inheritance 
of the race.” People of a different angle of vision, specially those whose 
eyes have been dazzled by the glamour of Western civilisation and cul- 
ture, may cry out saying that India has no salvation unless and until 
she picks up the crumbs of what the Westoriicrs may bo pleased to 
throw at her and assimilates it in her body-politic and that, as regards 
politics and political organisations at least, India must sit at the 
feet of the Western people to learn them ; for tlie Indians are still in 
their infancy in these respects ! But these critics must bear in mind 
that though in scientific matters India has many things yet to learn 
from the West, yet in respect of political organisations India has very 
little or nothing to learn from the outside world. The ancient books 
of the land throw a flood of light upon the Hindu Monarchies and 
Republics that were in existence in most developed forms since the- 
time of the Vedas dovn to the 7th century A.D. Panini gives a 
most valuable information about Hindu Republics of his time. 
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Says Mr. K. P. Jayswal in his admirable researches recorded 
in Hindu Polity, ‘ Hindu Bepublics existed and flourished 
as early as the age of the Aitaroya Brahmana. Ancient Hindus 
had already developed technical constitutions of various classes 
with special procedures of Ahhisheka for each class.” "Thus/* 
continues Mr. Jayswal, “ they must have experimented in those systems 
for some centuries before the composition of the Aitaroya Brahmana. 
Now, the date of’this Vodic work is to be regarded as Cir. 1000 
B.C....»« ‘According to the Aitaroya, the greater portion of Aryan 
India North, West and South — was covered with Kopublican con- 
stitution.” (Hindu Polity: II, pp. 137). “ And it is a fact of history 
that some Republican Governments lasted in unbroken continuity for 
500 to 800 years. Again* socialism even, an extreme form of democracy^ 
almost Tolstoian in ideal, called Arajaka or non- ruler- State was 
experimented upon and had its existence in some States, though they 
wore very small in extent ; and it was a ‘ living institution,' too.” 
(\ ide : 3 aina Sutra: Jacobi ; IT, . 3.1.10). ” Hindu Polity... had a free 
career of at least thirty centuries of history,” thus sums up 
Mr. Jayswal, ” a career longer than that of all the i)olitics known to 
history. Babylon might have lived a few centuries longer, but un- 
fortunately Babylon is no more. Against this we have India still 
existing, and in this respect China — another civil polity — is her only 
parallel,” (II. 709.) Thus, in olden times the Hindus had their 
Mazzinis, Tolstois and Lenins as well ; in fact such theories are 
not innovations but evidently the most ancient in the w’orld. 

Hence the ill-informed critics should bo totally disillusioned 
in their idea that the Hindu lacked in political culture and capabilities. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that the systems and methods of 
organisations wore certainly nothing short of perfection ; for, their 
outstanding merit is proved by their continuous life. Such being the 
case those old experimental results can, very well, be used as materials 
for our future guidance and procedure though evidently they are to 
bo modilied according to the changed time, condition and needs of the 
country. And the task of discovering and fully utilising the above 
rightful inheritance of the land and culture devolves upon the 
patriotic souls and experts upon whom depends the whole future 
glory and honour of the ill-fated land of ours. 

Last but not the least important point to note here is that though 
the ancient Hindus experimented so boldly and also so successfully on 
the matters of politics, their whole aim of life was not centred in 
that alone ; they early discovered that the whole process of human 
evolution, individual and collective, including Society and State, has 
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an ultimato divine purpose, — a purpose for the full manifestation of 
the divinity in ‘man. At that hoary antiquity of the early Big 
Veda wliere mythology dares not peep, the Aryans discovered that 
immortal goal supreme which was latterly developed into a full- 
fledged philosophy in the Upanishads. And since then with the 
rolling of time those people have formed and developed all their life’s 
activities in consonance and harmony with that supreme end 
embodied in them. Hence, not by an accretion of external parts, 
but by way of natural growth this huge machinery of Aryan life has 
come down through many a vicissitude until the present state of 
temporary morbidity and degeneration. Religious life has formed 
the very backbone of the same organic Aryan race, for this race can- 
not move, nay, cannot live even, without the help of religion and 
spirituality. But her future growth and progress must bo a read- 
justment of her national life with the changing and advancing spirit 
of the time without engrafting any uncongenial element in her 
national body. Thus declares Swami Vivekananda with a clarion 
voice, “ Religion and religion alone is the life of India and when 
that goes, India will die, inspite of politics, inspite of social reforms, 
inspite of Kuvora’s wealth poured upon the head of every one of her 
children.” Consequently, it is clear once for all, that political re- 
generation, if it comes, — and come it must, — will come in and 
through the upheaval of religious ideas and ideals alone ; and the 
fabric of political life built anew without religion as its basis, will 
prove as unstable as a house made of cards. 

It is stated that she lives, because she has a part to play in the 
world-drama : she has a spiritual mission, yet to fulfil. But is it not 
madness, pure and simple, on the part of a slavish degenerate nation 
to assert that it has a mission to the world and that mission is noth- 
ing but light spiritual ? The only answer lies with her history. 
Whenever the country, as also the world, required spiritual food it 
was supplied out of this very soil and it gave peace and spiritual 
comfort to thirsty millions. Those spiritual upheavals carrying with 
them material prosperity and happiness of the masses in general, are 
the main and important chapters of her history. And the historic 
success of the Hindu monk of India. at the Parliament of Religions in 
the World Fair held at Chicago marked the beginning of anothe^ 
such epoch-making revival which is gathering its indomitable force 
with the passing of days only to flood the surface of the globe once 
more with the ideas of brotherhood and fraternity, of peace and 
happiness, and of spirituality and salvation. 

But the economic and, following close to the heels, the social 
problems also press hard upon us for redress. They are so much 
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inter-related that one cannot safely isolate one from the other. To 
*crown all, there is the political problem which stands in the way of a 
dynamic progress in any sphere whatsoever. What is the way out 
from this medley of complicated conditions of our present life ? What 
will become of “ half the agricultural population who do not know 
from half year’s end to another what it is to have a full meal ” ?-- -(Sir 
Charles Elliot). And according to Mr. Golchale “60 to 70 millions of 
the people of India do not know what it is to have their hunger satis- 
fied even once in the year.” What will become of the seething mass 
of 95 per cent, of the illiterates of the land, and of the socially suppress- 
ed womankind thereof ? What will become of the famines, 
•epidemics, etc., which have became regular visitors to our laud ? 

Hence our paramount duty is to ‘feed India’ first. But as has been 
said already the economic and social problems including sanitary, 
educational and the like are so very interrelated and inter- 
dependent that to handle a particular one isolatodly is not so very 
safe and easy. Hence is the necessity of attacking the problems from 
all aides and simultaneously, so that there will be a harmonious and 
all-round progress. Renaissance followed by reformation has been 
afoot in our country for about a century ; but very little genuine 
progress has been made in respect of social and economic amelioration 
of the people at largo. For, if wo strike a balance of the account of 
the progress and regress of the country during the century in 
question, perhaps, the negative side will appear heavier. Un- 
doubtedly, there has been some progress and gain also in different 
respects in the country through its contact with the Western civilisa- 
tion and culture ; but side by side it has lo:Jt much of its native 
worth at the same time as well. 

There are some who in their enthusiasm for foreign culture forget 
the goal they strive for. The so-called reformers fail to realise that a 
nation like a living being is an organic whole with a number of limbs 
subservient to and acting harmoniously with the vital part of the 
live body, and that to bring about an all-round development of that 
body the vitality alone has to be purified and strengthened so that, 
the other parts may automatically bo supplied with fresh vigour. 
The credit of the discovery of the above great truth lies with the 
•Bwanii Vivekananda, who some 30 years back saw with the keen 
and penetrating eyes of a seer that “ in each nation, as in music, 
there is a main note, a central theme, upon which all others turn. 
Each nation has a theme ; everything else is secondary. India’s theme 
is religion : social reform and everything else is secondary.” He 
•exhorted the people to revitalise the main theme of the national 
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life, so that all other parts might be purged of all poisonous germs.. 
In short keeping the central point firm and steady, the circle can ba^ 
extended to any degree and the remedies of the social and economic 
life must be prescribed not according to individual whims and caprices 
but in the light of the eternal national principle, conducive to the 
commonweal — temporal and spiritual — of the people. 

But who is to take up the task of reforming a country so vast 
and with problems so varied and complicated ? Where is the true 
reformer and leader ? There are plenty of reformers but where are 
those to bo reformed ? Whore are those patriots whose heart bleeds 
for the down-trodden millions and whoso very being has become 
saturated with the idea of service to humanity ? Where are those 
fresh and untainted youths with ‘ muscles of iron and nerves of 
steel, and a heart adamantine *, who are ready to make a bridge of 
their bodies, in the service of their brethren, upon which the nation 
shall pass ? The country has had enough of so-called self-constituted 
leaders and reformers. It is now in need of a handful of genuine, 
pure-hearted, self-sacrificing men and women imbued with a burn- 
ing i)atriotic spirit, and consecrated to servo humbly the innumer- 
able images of the Lord — the dumb millions of the land. 

This country stands as an eternal illustration of purity and solf- 
sacrilico. And it has never been in dearth of such bravo and stout 
hearts who can sacrifice their all for tlie starving Narayanas. There 
are some sincere few who in their humble way are doing their best. 
Maliatmaji is one of such luminous stars in the Indian firmament. He 
is a living example of purity, patriotism and self-sacrifice. But ho is 
only a drop in the occean and many more are still required to carry 
the banner on. 

Denunciation never helped any progress. Help, if you can ; if 
not, for Heaven’s sake do not stand in the way. Sink all differences 
fancied or real for the cause ; for, tlie time wants it, the country is 
in need of it and the people are waiting for it. Let us bo sincere to 
the backbone, in thought, deed and word. It is thousand times better 
to die struggling for a high and noble cause than to wear the life out 
like cats and dogs. Hence let such patriots, and sincere souls of 
the country come out of their narrow nooks and corners and keep- 
ing the ideal of renunciation and service constantly before their eyes 
lot them advance forward with a bold heart and stout stops for the 
rejuvenation of Mother India. 



KABIE DAS 

Bxj^ T. S- AvinasJdlingam^ B.A., B-L. 

Kabir is the tallest tree in the luxuriant forest of medieval poesy. 
Ho is the most predominant figure in the poetry and religious history 
of medieval India. His influence has been vast and has lasted for 
well-nigh five centuries and will last for many centuries more. Wo 
know very little of his life. Except what we come to know from his 
own songs there is little else we learn from any other sources. Around 
his life a vast mass of popular legends has grown, and it is immensely 
difficult to decipher among that huge mass tlie truth from the un- 
truth, the probable from the improbable. Of two facts wo are certain ; 
and those are that lie was born at Benares and died at Maghar. All 
the other details of his life that we know of, we get cither from his 
own lyrics or from popular legends. 

Nevertheless his influence was great. That was the time when 
Northern India was responding to the trumpet-call of reviving 
Hinduism. Sri Eamanuja had brought the living spirit of religion 
to the form-ridden Hinduism of the South and that was taken to 
Northern India through the great sago Kamananda. Thus the forms 
of religion wore giving way to the spirit of religion. Tlie Orthodox 
form-ridden Brahmins wore asked to look beliind the rights and 
ceremonials and learn their real significance. That was again the 
time when the great Sufis of Persia were flourishing and the influence 
of Jallaludin Rumi, Alauddin Attar and others was strong on India 
and the result was the rise of a poet-saint, who embodied within him- 
self the sublime spirit of the Sufi mystics and Hinduism, who set at 
nought the superstitions of the age and personified within himself the 
real spirit of the times. That saint was Kabir. 

Ho was born at Benares of poor Hindu parents, but bred up in a 
Mohammedan family. He was quite unlettered. The religious influ- 
ence of the place must have begun to tell upon his boyish mind, which 
was by nature pure and devoted towards God. Ho had early contract- 
ed a wish to lead a spiritual life. For that ho wanted a Guru and a 
Guido who would load him through the mystic paths of religion. He 
had chosen a master under whoso feet it was his ardent desire to sit 
and learn. The master that he had chosen in his heart was the great 
sage Ramananda, a learned Hindu and he himself was a Moham- 
medan by adoption. On many an occasion he tried to approach the 
master, but the disciples of the sage would not allow him access, as be- 
ing of the forbidden caste. He pleaded much with them, but to no 
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purpose. His obvious sincerity of heart and yearning had no influence 
over them. At last Kabir hit upon an original and ingenious plan to 
get the blessings of the revered master. 

He knew that the master was going to the Ganges to take his 
bath early every morning. He also knew that it would then be so 
dark as not to make visible clearly anything that would bo on the 
steps of the banks of the river. Ho determined to lie on the banks 
of the river just at the place whore Ramananda used to pass every 
morning on his way to the sacred river. While he was so‘ lying 
Ramananda unconsciously stepping upon him, found to his groat sur- 
:Prise that he had trampled over a man, and cried aloud “ Rama, Rama " 
his favourite Manthram. Kabir took that as his initiation. Ramananda 
•enquired after the man who had laid himself in his path. Kabir told 
him of his yearning to lead a spiritual life, and how the disciples had 
refused him access to ihe master. Ramananda found the spiritual 
genius of Kabir and embraced him as his disciple. 

We know very little about the later life of Kabir. That he must 
have attended many discussions, philoso])hical and religious, along 
with his master is fairly certain as he shows an intimate knowledge 
of the Hindu Philosophy. He was a weaver by caste and by weaving 
he made his livelihood. He was one of those rare individuals who 
made their professions their Sadhana. He had to work and weave 
'every day in order to procure the livelihood for himself and his family, 
and while doing his work, ho meditated upon the Lord. Work was 
.not a hindrance to him. As he worked he prayed, and as he prayed 
he worked. Just as when the fingers count the beads the devotee tries 
to concentrate his mind on his Ishtain, Kabir meditated as his hands 
and feet were working at his loom. With Paul the tent-maker, 
Boehme the cobbler, and Bunyan the tinker, Kabir proved how a highly 
•spiritual life might be led along with the daily duties of a family man. 

A Hindu by birth and a Mohammedan by adoption, he combined 
within himself the best traditions of both the communities. Ho saw 
with his great spiritual eye the absurd notions of the followers of both 
the faiths, their great superstitions, and the weight that they attached 
to lifeless ceremonials. He called himself “ The Child lof both Alla 
and Rama” and ju'oclaimed that God is neither in the temple nor in 
the mosque, neither in the Kaaba nor in Kailas’*. All the ceremonials, 
he declared, were useless without devotion, love, and renunciat'on. He 
•says again and again that God is nearer than the nearest, to us and that 
we can feel Him if we had the requisite love for Him. 

One who was giving free vent to such opinions could not have 
^been popular among the orthodox sections of both the communities* 
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Once he was even hauled up before Sikander Lodi on an accusation ot 
heresy. But that great Prince perceiving the real spiritual genius of 
Kabir left him unhampered and untouched. As time tossed Kabir's- 
spirituality asserted itself and slowly a large baud of devotees and 
disciples gathered around him. At last at the ripe old age of about 
78 he passed away at Maghar amidst the singing of Bhajan, mourned’ 
by both Mohammedans and Hindus. 

'* A beautiful legend tells us that after his death his Mohammedan 
and Hindu disciples disputed the possession of his body, which the 
Mohammedans wished to bury, the Hindus to burn. As they argued 
together Kabir appeared before them and told them to lift the shroud' 
and look at that which lay beneath. They did so, and found in the 
place of the corpse a heap of flowers ; half of which were buried by 
the Mohammedans at Maghar, and half carried by the Hindus to the 
holy city of Benares to be burned — a fitting conclusion to a life whicb- 
had made fragrant the most beautiful doctrines of the two great 
creeds. ” 

The sublimity and grandeur of his thoughts, his passionate appeals 
for the realisation of God, and his absolute freedom from any sort of 
prejudice or superstition can bo appreciated and enjoyed only by going 
through his wonderful lyrics. And a few of them are produced 
herewith: 

I. 

0 Servant, where dost thou seek Mo ? 

Lo! I am beside thee. 

1 am neither in temple nor in mosque : I am neither in Kaaba nor in 

Kailash : 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and renunciation. 
If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Mo: thou shalt meet Me 
In a moment of time. 

Kabir says, ** 0 Sadhu! God is the breath of all breath. 

II. 

It is the mercy of my true Cxuru that has made me know the un* 
known ; 

I havo learned from Him how to walk without feet, to see without 
eyes, to hear without ears, to drink without mouth, to fly 
without wings ; 

I have brought my love and my meditation into the land where there 
is no sun and moon, nor day and night. 

Without eating, I liavo tasted of the sweetness of nectar ; and without 
water, I have quenched my thirst. 
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Where there ia the response of delight, there is the fullness of joy. 
Before whom can that joy bo uttered ? 

Kabir says : The Guru is great beyond words, and great is the good 
fortune of the disciple/* 

III. 

My body and my mind are grieved for the want of Thee ; 

O my Beloved ! come to my house. 

When people say I am Thy bride, I am ashamed ; for I have not touch- 
ed Thy heart with my heart. 

Then what is this love of mine ? I have no taste for food, I have no 
sleep ; my heart is ever restless within doors and without. 

As water is to the thirsty, so is the lover to the bride. Who is there 
that will carry my news to my Beloved ? 

Kabir is restless : he is dying for sight of Him. 

IV. 

Where is the night, when the sun is shining ? If it is night then the 
sun withdraws its light. 

Where knowledge is, can ignorance endure ? If there be ignorance » 
then knowledge must die. 

If there be lust, how can love be there ? Where there is love, there 
is no lust. 

Lay hold on your sword, and join in the fight. Fight, 0 ray brother, 
as long as life lasts. 

Strike off your enemy’s head, and there make an end of liim quickly: 
thon come, and bow your head at your King’s Durbar. 

He who is brave, never forsakes the battle : he who flies from it is no 
true fighter. 

In the field of this body a groat war goes forward against passion, 
anger, pride, and greed : 

It is in the kingdom of truth, contentment and purity, that this battle 
is raging ; and the sword that rings forth most loudly is the 
sword of His Name. 

Kabir says : “ When a brave knight takes the field, a host of cowards 
is put to flight. 

It is a hard fight and a weary one, this fight of the truth-seeker : for 
the vow of the truth-seeker is more hard than that of the 
warrior, or of the widowed wife who would follow her husband. 

For the warrior fights for a few hours, and the widow’s struggle with 
death is soon ended ; 
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But the truth- seeker’s battle goes on day and night, as long as life 
lasts it never ceases.” 

V. 

*0 Sadhu ! the simple union is the best. 

Since tho day when I met with my Lord, there has been no end to the 
sport of our love. 

I shut not my eyes, I close not my ears, I do not mortify my lx)dy ; 

I see with eyes open and smile, and behold His beauty everywhere : 

I utter Ilis name, and whatever I see, it reminds me of Him ; what- 
ever I do, it becomes Ilis worship. 

The rising and the sotting are one to me ; a 11 contradictions are 
solved. 

Wherever I go, T move round Him, 

All I achieve is His service : 

When I lie down, I lie prostrate at His feet. 

VI. 

Have you not heard tho tune which the unstruck Music is playing ? 
In tho midst of the chamber the harp of joy is gently and 
sweotly played ; and whore is the need of going without to 
hear it ? 

If you have not drunk of the nectar of that One Love, what boots it 
though you should purge yourself of all stains ? 

The Kazi is searching tho words of the Koran, and instructing others : 
but if his heart be not steeped in that love, what does it avail, 
though lie be a teacher of men ? 

The Yogi dyes his garments with red : but if ho knows nouglit of that 
colour of love, what does it avail thougli his garments be 
tinted ? 

Kabir says : “ Whether 1 bo in the temple or the balcony, in tho camp 
or in the flower garden, Itell you truly that every moment my 
Lord is taking His delight in mo.” 

VII. 

SUBTLE is tlie path of love ! 

Therein there is no asking and no not-asking, 

There one loses one’s self at His foot, 

There one is immersed in tho joy of tho seeking : plunged in tho deeps 
of love as tho fish in the water. 

The lover is never slow in offering his head for his Lord s service. 

Kabir declares tho secret of this love. 
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VIII. 

0 SADHU I my land is a sorrowless land. 

1 cry aloud to all, to the king and the beggar, the emperor and the- 

fakir — 

Whosoever seeks for shelter in the Highest, let all come and settle- 
in my land ! 

Let the weary come and lay his burdens here I 

So livo here, my brother, that you may cross with ease to that 
other shore. 

It is a land without earth or sky, without moon or stars ; 

For only the radiance of Truth shines in my LOED’S DURBAR. 

Kabir says : “ O beloved brother ! naught is essential save Truth.’* f 


DR RADHAKRISHNAN’S INDIAN PHILOSOPHY" 

(A Review) 

By K. 5. Bamaswaini Sadriy B-A., B.L. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan is now one of the loading figures in the world 
of philosophy and specially in the world of Indian Philosophy. Ho 
is a keen and critical student of Western philosophy, and ho is 
charting tho ocean of Indian Philosophy as well. To master the 
philosophies of tho world even a first-rato mind endowed with subtle 
and compreliensivo powers of analysis and synthesis would require 
many decades of devoted and strenuous life. Even if depth and 
breadth could not be combined fully till the evening of life, the 
attempt to take broad surveys is itself a process of liberal education 
and is a creator and conveyer of the higher enlightenment. 

To pass under review hero all tlie topics dealt with in those big 
volumes is ol)viously impossible, because if tho learned autlior found 
it difficult to compress many centuries cf philosophic thought into 
two volumes each running into nearly eight hundred pages, it would 
be absolutely beyond tho limits of possibility to comi)ress them into 
the petty limits of a small review, I shall therefore assay here only 
tlie simpler and humbler of task of indicating tho procession of 

t Selections from Kabir’s poems, translated by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

* Indian Philosophy. Vol. TT ; by S. Radhakrishnan, King George V 
Professor of Philosophy, University of (Jjilcutta. Tbiblished by George Alloii and 
Unwin Ltd. London. Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street. W.0.1. Now York : The 
Macmillan Company. 
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ludian philosophic thought as dealt with by the learned author and 
hinting at what are the deficiencies in his stupendous and magnificent^ 
attempt. Such deficiencies are unavoidable in a first attempt of such 
a colossal magnitude. Tn a further 'and later and gi'oater synthesia 
to which it is a prelude* we can have an even finer and more accurate 
and architectonic presentation. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has done India and the world the great 
service of presenting the panorama of Indian philosophical evolution 
in a clear and fascinating style. The pageant of Indian thought 
glitters brightly and vividly in his pages. An adequacy of equipment 
for such a tremendous task is hard to secure by ordinary men. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan shows such inadequacy in various places. If we 
refer to them it is not because our equipment is more or we have a 
cavilling spirit. Our object in this critical review is rather a desire 
to get an even fine pageant of Indian thought from the author's 
hands. 

In his earlier volume on Indian Philosophy, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
has discussed the Rig Veda, the Upanishads, Indian Materialism, 
the pluralistic realism of the Jains, the ethical idealism of early 
Buddhism, epic philosophy, the theism of the Bhagavad Gita, 
Buddhism as a religion, and the schools of Buddhism. The wide 
range traversed by him in the first volume is itself refreshing and 
exhilarating. The work deals with the fountains of Indian Philosophy 
and also the early portion of the groat river of Indian thoiiglit. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has however been in error in taking up a scoifing 
attitude as regards the commentators. He says: “Many Indian 
scholars dread opening their tomes ; whicli more often confuse than 
enlighten.’' Wliatovor their demerits be, they were men of clear 
thought and clear expression, using a language which of all the 
languages of the world is the one most perfectly adapted for philosophic 
thought and expression. Vet Dr. Radhakrishnan says : “ Obscurity 
of thought, subtlety of logic, and intolerance of disposition mark 
the worst typo of cornraentatoi's. ’ Further, the learned author has 
accepted the view of the Western savants that the Vedas contain 
crude and primitive philosophic notions and merely deify the powers 
of nature. But the traditional Indian view is that the Vedas are 
eternal and are merely revealed by God to ^lan and are not the 
creation of men, and that they reveal to man the Supremo Godhead in 
itself and in its manifestations. The sounds of the \edas are eternal 
and the Karma Kanda deals with the Karmas (acts) leading to the 
auspiciousness of the soul while the Jnana Kanda deals wdth the nature 
and the beatific realisation of the soul. Whether such a view will 
be accepted by Western savants or not, an Indian thinker may well 
50 
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be ex])ocfced to realise and express and stress the Indian attitude on 
this point. The learned author has further erred in his estimate of 
Buddhism and of the attitude of Hinduism towards Buddhism. Ho 
says that the Hindu quarrels not so much with the metaphysics of 
Buddha as with his programme of human conduct. The truth is rather 
the reverse. The Vedanta Sutras fought a terrific battle against the 
various subjectivistic and nihilistic ideas of the various schools of 
Buddhist thought and drove Buddhism from the life and mind of 
India for ever. Further, in trying to put the Upanisliadic concepts 
into the pigeon-holes of Western philosophical terminology, we find 
the learned author involved in many puzzling situations. The 
philosophy of the West lias been often shipwrecked on the in- 
sufficiently-realised and inadequately- expressed conception of the 
Absolute. The Absolute of the Western philosophy has been a source 
of interminable confusion, and Western philosophy never strove to 
relate itself to life and broke away from religion. In India the 
concept of the Nirguna Brahman relates to the deepest fact of liuinan 
experience, and Indian philosophy walked hand in hand with religion 
and life. 

The Brahman of the Upanishads is noumonal, infinite, eternal 
Being and Bliss. The learned author has stumbled over the Advaita 
doctrine of Maya in his earlier volume as well as in his later volume 
on Indian Philosophy. I shall refer to this feature later on. 

The stupendous character of the l oconstruction of the Vodic 
philosophy becomes apparent only when wo evaluate the six systems 
of philosophy (the Darsanas) in the light of the Buddhist idiilosophy. 
But for the Darsanas it would not have boon possible to acliiovo the 
overthrow of the Buddhist doctrine. By a systematic and logical and 
Draprohensive appeal to the intellect, the sages who wrote the 
Darsanas achieved the overthrow of Buddhism and the roassertion 
and ro-enthronernent of the Vodic philoso])hy and religion. The 
obvious divergences of doctrine as amongst the Darsanas themselves 
may easily bo magnified. Even those differences wore only meant to 
magnify one or another aspect of departure from the pessimistic and 
nihilistic and sceptical schools of Buddhist tliought. The Darsanas 
really show a crescendo of the genuine and ancient Hindu ])hilosophic 
and religious doctrine. All the other Darsanas or systems of the 
ro-asserted Hindu philosophic thought were summed up and in- 
cluded and transcended in the Uttara Mimamsa or the Vedanta 
Sutras which contain the highest Indian thought that lives to 
this day. 

Dr. Eadhakrishnan describes in his second volume on Indian 
Philosophy the Darsanas as the six Braliminical systems. Why 
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should tho systems be called Brahminical ? They are all systems of 
Indian thought, and have influenced the thought of all class and 
communities in India and might well be called by the generic 
name of tho six systems of Indian Philosophy — which, by tho way* 
was the appropriate designation adopted by Professor Max Muller, 
The author deals in this work with tho Logical Realism of the 
Nyaya, the Atomic Pluralism of the Vaiseshika, tho Samkhya 
system, the Yoga system of Patanjali, the Purva-Mimamsa, tho 
Vedanta Sutra, the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara, the Theism of 
Ramanuja, and Saiva-Sakta and later Vaishnava Theism. It is- 
difficult to realise why he calls the Nyaya as Logical Realism and 
tho Vaiseshika as Atomic Pluralism. Both are realistic and plural, 
istic systems in one sense, though they have differences of tenets 
and doctrines as among themselves. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan rightly points cut tho inter- connectedness of 
the six systems or darsanas. Ho says : “ All logical attempts to 
gatlier tho floating conceptions of tho world into some great general 
ideas were regarded as darsaiias, Tlioy all help us to see some aspect 
of the truth. Tin’s conception led to the view that the apparently 
isolated and iaclopoudenfc systems were really mernbors of a large^" 
historical plan. Their nature would not be completely understood so 
long as tlioy were viewed as self-dependent, without regard to their 
place in the historic iriter-coniioction.’* 

It is not possible to go hero in detail into tho learned author's 
brilliant and comprehensive exposition of the six systems of Indian 
philosophy. But I sliall refer briefly to one or two points in 
regard to his exposition of tho systems of Adwaita Vedanta. Dr. 
Radhakrisiman has boon at pains to prove that Brahman is not a 
metaphysical abstraction but is “ a living dynamic spirit, the source 
and container of tho inlinitoly varied forms of reality.” lie hints 
that Sri Sankaracharya tries to make out that Brahman is an 
abstraction. In short ho tries to bring the Upanishadic thought into 
lino with Bergson ian ism ! According to Sri Sankara’s exposition of the 
highest Upanishadic thought, Brahman is Anubliava or realisation as 
Sachchidananda, /.e., the Blissful Absolute. Such a Blissful Absolute 
or Noumonon is not a moro metaphysical abstraction unrelated to 
experience. On the other hand it is the deepest and most fundament- 
al experience. Because the West is unable to get out of its entangle- 
ments of pluralistic notions oven when groping towards tho Absolute, 
dees it follow that Sri Sankara’s clear and unwavering idea should be 
diluted or coloured in a form suitable to the West, or ridiculed or 
damned with faint praise ? In his first volume Dr. Radhakrishnan 
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«ay3 : If we insist on some explanatioD, the most satisfactory one is 
to make the absolute a unity with a difiference or a concrete dynamic 
spirit. We then roach the self and the not-self which interact and 
develop the whole universe.'* Here we can easily detect an apparent 
•confusion of thought. Dr. Badhakrishnan is either puzzled by the 
doctrine of Maya or Adhyasa, or he presents it in a ridiculous liglit to 
show that Upanishadio thought is really abreast of modern European 
lihought. Sri Sankara says that knowledge (Jnana) is Vasthutantra 
(dependent on the object) and thus emphasises the objective elehient 
in knowledge, and combats the view of the idealists that there is no 
object apart from the sensation of the object. Maya is not illusion. 
Miiya has been defined as Bhava Swarupa. Maya is the cause of the 
universe but is stultified in the case of one who attains Brahma- 
sakshatkara but continues for all other souls. It is in this sense 
that the world is unreal, or rather, of phenomenal reality (^FT^TOf). 
Dr. Badhakrishnan falls foul of “the false imitators of the 
TJpanishad ideal, who with an extreme of arrogant audacity declare 
that Brahman is an absolutely homogeneous impersonal intolligonoe — 
a most dogmatic declaration akin to the true spirit of the Upanishads.*’ 
This bitterness is absolutely unwarranted if he had the Adwaitins in 
view. He says in Volume I: “ As a matter of fact such an Adwaitic 
philosophy seems to be only a revised version of the Madhymika 
metaphysics in Vedic terminology.” This is an unfair characterisa- 
tion of the Adwaitins who fought and overthrew the Buddhists and 
re-established the eternal Vedic religion. Dr. Badhakrishnan is 
equally in error in saying that “ attempts to gain solitary salvation 
embodying the view that one’s soul is more precious than all the 
world’s souls put together are not the expression of any genuine 
modesty of spirit.” He says again : “ As a matter of fact the 
Upanishads hold that we can be free from Karma only by social 
service.” This is a travesty of the Upanishadic doctrine. The Katho- 
panishad and other Upanishads declare the importance of moral purity 
and social love and social service. But they state also that the 
culmination and consummation of a life of love for men and God is 
that state of existence where the trammels of the fiesh cease to be and 
the soul is self-poised in its glory of bliss What social 

service could be done when a man is in a state of Samadhi here or has 
attained the bliss of Jivanmukti and is full of that joy of release? 
Again, Dr. Badhakrishnan says in his Volume I : “ It (Moksha) is a 
state of activity full of freedom and perfection.” “ The Jivanmukta’s 
joy of immortality realises itself in the freedom of movement.” Here 
again is a confusion of thought due to an attempt to bring the Indian 
idea of the nature of the soul into line with the manifold and mutually 
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“Conflicting confusions of modern European thought on the point. 
What is the content of the idea of activity in a state of Moksha ? We 
may as well as speak of the martial campaigns of the seven sleepers ? 
We may as well talk of the daily activities of the polar star ? To say 
that the bliss of the soul in the state of liberation and self-realisation 
is the state of quiescence of a sDone or to find in it an identity with or 
a resemblance to the state of deep sleep (apart from using this as an 
analogical state to have an intellectual apprehension of the state of the 
bliss of self-realisation resulting in the cessation of Savisara or cycle of 
births and deaths) is surely a piece of fatuous error and self- 
delusioni because such bliss of self-realisation is the fruit of a life of 
unselfish love and service and, of moral purity and spiritual endeavour, 
and because a tYms-sattwic state cannot have anything in common 
with a taniasic state. 

I have only indicated above the wide range and wonderful 
•erudition which characterise Dr. Badhakrishnan’s two works on 
Indian Philosophy, I shall present elsewhere in my Indian Meta- 
physics my views about the procession of Indian pliilosophic thought. 
In the meanwhile we must record our deep and sincere admiration of 
the great work done by Dr. Badhakrishnan. He has not only present- 
ed with remarkable precision and in a remarkable and graceful literary 
style the wonderful panorama of Indian thought but has also helped to 
lift up India to an honoured seat in the Durbar of Universal thought 
•by the lucidity and thoroughness. 


NEWS AND KEPORTS 

BIRTHDAY OF SWAME ViVEKANANDA 

The Sixty-seventh Birthday of Swarai Vivekananda comes off on 
the 1st of February, 1929. The Anniversary will be celebrated at the 
Sri Bamakrishna Math, Brodie’s Boad, Mylapore, Madras, on Sunday 
the 3rd February. 

BIRTHDAY OF SRI BAMAKRISHNA 

The Ninety-fourth Birthday of Bhagavan Sri Bamakrislina falls 
this year on Wednesday, the 13th of March next. The Anniversary 
celebration takes place at the Sri Bamakrishna Math, Madras, on 
Sunday, the 17th of March, 1929. The usual feeding of poor-Narayanas 
will form the special feature of the functions on both the An- 
niversary days. 
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The Annual Beporli on the works of the Eamakrishna Mission' 
Vidyapeeth, Deoghar, Behar, for the year 1927, is to hand. The public 
are already aware that this Vidyapeeth is a residential High School 
for Hindu boys, and it has been trying to help each of its pupils to 
grow up a healthy and efficient citizen by taking special care to- 
develop the physique and culture the I’leart. The curriculum general- 
ly followed is that of the Calcutta University with a slight variation 
in the lower forms. Particular stress is laid on the study of Sanskrit, 
History and Elementary Science as well as on Music, First Aid, Hand- 
work, Nature-study and other allied subjects. Religious, physical and 
practical training forms an important part of their education also. To 
stimulate a spirit of social service among the boys a Night School was 
run during the year for the neighbouring labour class boys through 
the co-operation of the teachers and the older boys of the Vidyapeeth. 
The formation of the “ Boys’ Sovak Sangha ” by the Vidyapeeth boys 
also proved a groat success. The boys wore taught up to the 2nd 
class with a competent staff of teachers and the number of the alumni 
rose from 53 to 60 in the year. The construction of a dormitory and 
a dining hall was completed at a cost of Rs. 5,489-2-9. The Vidyapeeth 
is now seriously handicapped for want of up-to-date educational equip- 
ments and permanent funds for engaging a number of paid teachers 
witli special qualifications and for maintaining indigent students. Wo 
sincerely hope that the appeal of the Secretary for adequate financial 
support will not go in vain. 

The First General Report of Sri Ramakrishna Mission in 
Ceylon for tlio year 1927 gives a brief account of tlio works done from 
its different centres in the Island, (i) The monastic members of the 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashiama at Trincomalio carried on their preaching 
and educational work. The management of the Trincomalie Hindu 
Boys’ English School and the Trincomalio Hindu Boys’ Tamil School 
was transferred to Swami Vipulananda in eJune 1925. Moreover, an 
Association known as “The Sri Ramakrishna Educatiouiil Association ” 
was organised to render all possible assistance in tliis educational 
work. Under the present management, the schools have made rapid 
progress, and the English School has now boon registered as a Higher 
Grade School working up to tlie Cambridge Senior School Certificate 
Examination and Matriculation Examination of London. To provide 
bettor accommodation, the work of extending the buildings has been 
taken up. Besides furniture and general equipment, a laboratory for 
the teaching of elementary experimental science is now urgently 
needed. Wo hope the public would respond to the appeal for 
funds. 
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(ii) The activities of the Sri Ramakrisbna Ashraraa ac Batticoloa 
have evoked much public interest and sympathy as well. The Manajjo- 
ment of live Vernacular Schools in the Batticoloa District was trans- 
ferred to Swaini Vipulananda in 1925. At present all the schools are 
self-supporting and have on their rolls an aggregate of 914 pupils and 
26 teachers. A separate Girls’ School under the designation of 
the Sri Sarada Vidyalaya was also started in October last. It is 
gratifying to note tliat Swartii Vipulananda has received a gift of a 
building known as “ tlio Vivokananda Hall” and the land on which it 
stands, of an aggregate value of Rs. 10,000. A Hindu English School 
has boon proposed to be opened in the Batticoloa town and a strongly 
Executive Committee has been formed to collect funds and to carry on 
all work in connection with tliis proposed educational institu- 
tion. 

(iii) Tlie educational and preaching work of the Sri llaraa- 
krishna Math at Jaffna is none the less satisfactory. With a view to 
provide facilities for a more complete and fuller training of the youth 
of tlio island, it has been proposed to work up the existing Vaidyeswara 
Vidyalaya, Vannarponnai, to a full- pledged free residential educational 
institution. A Students’ Horne for orphans and poor students was 
started in 1926. TIio report of its activities for nine montlis from 
Juno Gth, 1926 to March 6th, 1927 is also to our liand. Boarding, 
lodging, tution foes, and other educational facilities are provided free. 
The boys are taught to be manly and self-reliant. Attention is i)aid 
to their pliysical, moral and spiritual growth. The Managing Com- 
mittee intends to provide accommodation for at least 100 students. It 
conveys its heart-folfc thanks to all friends and wcll-wisliers for tJie 
kind support extended to the Homo and hopes that such sui)port will 
continue in future. 

The Biennial Report of the Sri Ramakvishna Seva Sainity, 
Karimganj, Sylhot, for the years 1332 and‘1333 B.S. is to our hand. It 
sliows a good record of its i)hilanthropic works during the years under 
review. Tlie Homeopathic Charitable Dispensary of the Samity 
treated 841 and 955 patients, of whom 430 and 520 were new cases 
respectively, during the years. The Samityi moreover, rendered house 
to house relief during the cholera and the small-pox epidemics in the 
town and sent pecuniary aids on the occasion of the Midnaporo Hood. 
Besides, it ran one Dihrary consisting of about 4G4 books and hold 
Sunday sittings for the study of the Bhagavad Gita and the lives of 
various saints of India. The night-school for the depressed classes 
had to be abandoned for various local disadvantages, but the Samity 
proposes to restart the same in a more convenient place. The Samity 
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stands in need of more lands and houses for the extension of its sphere 
of philanthropic works and a permanent fund for the maintenance of 
its workers. The public, we doubt not, will substantially help this 
useful institution by their contributions. 

We have received a copy of the Annual Report of the Vivekananda 
Society, Colombo, for the year 1927 from its Hon. Secretary, and we 
are glad to find that during the twenty-five years of its existence, the 
Society has grown to be one of the most useful institutions in Ceylon. 
The Society’s Library consisted of a number of 1,055 books, and the 
reading public were afforded ample opportunity to read the Monthlies, 
Weeklies and Dailies in the Society’s Reading Room. The Society, 
moreover, conducted a monthly magazine of its own, named “ The 
Vivekanandan'*. Besides lectures on various topics, the usual classes 
for the study of Thirukhiral and Nannool and the classes started by 
Swami Avinashananda were held regularly on Saturdays and Sunday- 
mornings respectively. The Yidyalayam run by the Society is one of 
the most flourishing institutions with which the name of Swami 
Vivekananda is associated. But the School-hall is uncomfortably 
crowded, and apart from tlie need for more furniture, a separate 
building for the school is absolutely necessary. Moreover, the present 
building of the Society itself is too old and funds are immediately 
needed for a building worthy of the position the Society occupies in 
the public life of the Hindus of Ceylon. Wo are indeed glad to learn 
that the Society rendered useful service to the Kathirgarna pilgrims, 
and presented Mahatma Gandhi on the occasion of his visit to the 
Society with a decent purse of Rs. 2,178 and odd. The Society appeals 
to the members, subscribers and the sympathisers to contribute their 
quota of pecuniary help for a smooth working of this institution and 
we hope the appeal would be generously responded to. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrarna, Kankhal, Hard war, for the year 1927 shows a good record 
of work done by its workers. The total number of in-door patients 
admitted into the Sevashrarna Hospital during the year under roview 
was 781, of whom 748 were cured and discharged; 8 left treatment, 2 
were taken by I. D. H., 29 died and 12 were under treatment at the 
close of the year. Altogether 46,852 patients of whom 25,715 were 
old cases, were treated in the Outdoor Dispensary of the Sevashrarna. 
It further conducted a free Night School attached to it for the local 
depressed classes. The Library contained a total number of 1,828 reli- 
gious books, 28 Monthlies, 6 Weeklies and two Dailies and was oi)on to 
all. Tlio Sevashrarna organised a relief-work during tho last Kumbha- 
Mela held at Uai-dwar in the month of April, 1927 and rendered splen- 
did service towards tho mitigation of the sufferings of tho sick and the 
pilgrims. In short the im])ortaric 0 of such a ])hilanthropic institution 
in one of tho most sacred places of India can hardly be exaggerated. 
The following are the urgent needs of tho Sevashrarna : — ( 1) Workers' 
quarters. (2) A Building for the night school for the depressed 
classes, attached to tho Sevashrarna. (3) A Guest House or Dharam- 
sala. (4) A Rest House for the friends and relations of pilgrim- 
in- door patients. (5) A permanent endowment Fund for the Sevash- 
rama. (6) Resources for equipment and general maintenance of tlia 
Sevashrarna. We hoi)e the Secretary’s appeal for funds would not 
go in vain. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘I am the Atman’*” 

SWAMI VlVEKAKAKDA 
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PRAYER 
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Oh Lord, Thou art the all-porvading Deity, and the 
Creator sublime; Thou art Death and the Treasurer divine; 
Thou art the spirit, dwelling in all, and subtle and im- 
mutable; Thou art the subtlest of the subtle; Thou art the 
manifest and the umuanifest ; Thou art the earth, water, 
lire and air; Thou art the sacrifice and the rule thereof; 

Thou art the past, present and future; Oh mighty 
Revealor of religion, Thou maker of diversity of the world 
entire, and the Preserver of it in the end, Thou art all-in- 
all; therefore, in sacred awe, we do seek refuge in Thee 1 
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Skandapubanam 


SPIRITUAL TALKS 
OF SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

Disci2>h : Maharaj, some meditates in the heart, and 
some, on the head; I myself do exactly as I see one out- 
side — as I just see you now. Of these different ways of 
meditation which is the proper one, sir ? 

Swami : The process of meditation differs in accord- 
ance with the differences in Sadhana. Ordinarily ft is 
better to meditate in the heart. The body should be con- 
sidered as the temple and God residing in it. Whenever 
the mind becomes steady through continued, spiritual 
practices, then alone can a man have a vision of his Istam 
(chosen Deity); and wherever he does realise Him — side, 
back or heart— exactly in that place can he then carry on 
his meditation with ease. 

Through persistence in meditation the lirst experience 
that a man gets is the perception of a hallowed effulgence, 
and simultaneously with that experience or a while later, 
a kind of higher and nobler joy is felt by him, and his mind 
does not like to move onward leaving that joy. But if he 
pushes on his enterprise still further, he next experiences 
the effulgence solidified, now his mind tending to merge 
itself in that solid mass of consciousness. Sometimes 
again, the mind can be annihilated by continuously hearing 
the long, sacred sound of Pranava (or Oum, the sound 
symbol of the Brahman). 

Spiritual realisation knows no bounds ! The more you 
know, the more yet remains to be known. It is unbounded, 
infinite ! By experiencing a little of effulgence or so many 
think, that is the end; but the fact is quite otherwise. 
According to some again, whore the mind ceases its 
functionings, there only true religion begins; but others 
opine that is the end. 

D. : Generally we find that the mind, after making 
some progress along the spiritual line cannot advance 
further ; it stops; what makes it so, venerable sir P 
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S. : The weakness of the mind ! Yes, it is solely re. 
-sponsible for this mental torpitnde. According to its ‘capa- 
city’ 'the mind moves on to a certain extent; then it stops ; 
it cannot advance more. And all minds are not of the 
same ‘capacity’, although it can be developed, and it must 
be. Sri Bamakrishna has said that through Brahmacharya 
the mind can be strengthened more and more ; and a 
strong mind never vacillates at the slight disturbance of 
lust and anger. To such a mind these prssions arc simply 
trifles. To it comes the firm conviction that these can do 
it no harm. Many are the pitfalls that stand in the way 
of Sadhana ; and the external ones are only a negligible 
minority compared to the internal. Hence the injunction 
for Asanam (sitting posture) and Mudra (position of 
fingers) in religious worship. 

D . : Maharaj, it occurs to me at times that you do call 
everyone of us to you and inquire about the extent of our 
spiritual progress and also the difllculty thereof if any, 
and encourage and enthuse us abundantly — B. says, 
whether we can actually help our fellow-man or no, we 
should not lack behind in giving encouragement to him all 
the while saying that we are at his back and he need fear 
no harm ; and that thereby the dormant lion of the self 
shall rise up and all fear shall go. Yes sir, your encourage- 
ment takes away all fear and apprehension and makes us 
truly bold and uncompromising. 

D- : Do you know, my child, such attitude of mind 
does not always come. At times, of course, the mind 
rests at such a state that I feel I should entreat and 
implore you all one by one, if necessary even by touching 
your feet and say: '‘Do this, my son, do this for God’s 
sake.” But again, I think : “ Who am I to instruct you in 
all this; the Lord is there; and as He makes us do, so is 
done. And whom to ask ! The Lord Himself is the cause; 
the Lord Himself is the instrument, and He Himself is all ! 
Again, why should people take my words even though 
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spoken to! But then you know, my boy, if the inspiration' 
comes from within then people do take them and follow !: 

Strive on, my son, strive on and on, and do not waste 
a moment of time. At the close of a day Sri Eamakrishna 
wept and prayed : “Mother, another day is gone, I am not 
yet blest with thy vision!*’ Even so yearn after God, my 
child, and be lost in Him ! 


THE KAMAKRISHNA.VIVEKANANDA 
MOVEMENT— I 

The history of every race has always witnessed a series of 
movements, both social and religions, whenever it has needed an 
adjustment on material and spiritual planes. In India similar 
movements have, of late, as in the past, come into existence in 
response to the spiritual demands of the people. And of all such 
movements of the present day, tlie Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
movement, embodying as it does the spiritual consciousness of tlie 
newly awakened race, seems to constitute one of the most signi- 
ficant historical events of the 10th century. The forces working 
for centuries together deepened and intensified with the process 
of time and compressed themselves into the personality of a 
single individual whose silent and unostentatious life of intense 
spiritual culture on the eve of a new epoch stood as an eloquent 
interpretation of Indian thought and genius to the humanity at 
large. /The advent of Sri Ramakrishna was indeed a historical 
necessity. It was a period of cultural disintegration and economic 
prostration, an age of intellectual stagnation and social disruption 
in India, and an era of scientific, discovery and Realistic philo- 
sophy in the world outside. India stood at the parting of the 
ways. An intimate touch with the Western world opened the 
gate for an influx of many conflicting ideas that began to force 
themselves upon the attention of the Indian people and led them 
unconsciously to hug tlie complexity of Occidental mode of life 
and thought, ^t is the unfailing testimony of history that 
whenever any novel principle of life, social or political, is held by 
any conquering race before the vision of a subject nation, the 
latter, with tlie frantic zeal of a drowning man, grasps at that 
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sparkling philosophy of haraaii destiny, without even pausing to 
consider how far it has its sanction in the collective spirit of 
the race or is conducive to its ultimate well-being. •‘The individ- 
uality of the race is lost sight of in the alluring beauty of the 
in-coming ideas, and the entire population runs helter-skelter 
after the simulacrum of the new idealism. An unprecedented 
frenzy for reform and change, — an indecent madness for a thorough 
overhauling of the entire structure of social and political life, 
seizes upon the imagination of the people, and the whole host 
are swept under the stimulus of a sentimental urge into th^ 
realm of fanciful ideas that have no moral basis in the cultural 
instincts of the people. This has more often than not been the 
unfortunate experience in the life of most of the subject races in 
the world, and the case of India is nothing but a replica of such 
a tragic event in the succession of historical phenomena. ^ 

The contact of India with the outside world is not a novel 
occurrence but is as old as the history of the Indian race itself. 
But the difference between the past and the present is so sliarply 
marked that it needs no philosophical expatiation. India was 
independent in the past and did never experience the bitterness 
of economic atrophy as now; and naturally, the cultural impact 
of the West could but rarely cut deep into the shore of Indian 
life and sweep away the sacred treasures of the land before it* 
On the otherhand, it only added to the tone and vigour of the 
organic life of the nation and satisfied the demands in so far as 
the people needed a healthy readjustment in the varied spheres 
of their activity. But the modern life of India tells cpiite a 
different tale, and the influx of Western culture into the vortex 
of Indian thought, coming* in the wake of political subjection creat- 
ed an insipid mentality eager to satisfy itself with whatever was 
dangled down before it as a tempting bait. In an unlucky hour 
»the Occidental ideas stole a march upon the unwary Indians and 
ultimately lured them into a position of utter helplessness through 
a silent process of intellectual, social and economic exploitation. 
Every ‘cultured’ Indian considered it to be his proud pri- 
vilege to shine in the borrowed feathers of outlandish manners 
and customs, dress and habits, and any revolt against these prev- 
alent notions and practices was labelled as a mark of rank 
vulgarity and barbarism. This was the state of India. The 
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wave of Indian life thus receded back to its lowest level under- 
the pressure of European Imperialism. It was at this critical 
juncture of Indian history that Sri Bamakrishna, one of the 
greatest spiritual figures in the history of mankind, appeared on 
the platform of Indian life as an embodiment of India’s spiritual 
heritage and stood as a mighty challenge to the materialistic 
philosophy of the West. The soul of India was indeed stirred 
to its inmost depth and quivered anew into a historic expression. 
The cosmic thought-forces of the entire race compressed them- 
selves into the single organic life of that great spiritual being 
who stood before humanity with all the majesty and grace of 
India’s culture to bring all the straying souls back to her catholic 
fold and to impart a new orientation to the disruptive forces 
governing the thought and action of the world outside. 

^ Sri Bamakrishna needed a powerful exponent of his life 
and message, — a moutlipicce to interpret to the self-forgetful 
Indians and to the rest of humanity the accumulated wisdom 
of India’s culture that he himself embodied in his synthetic 
personality. And this was fulfilled in the life of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. . The advent of this heroic figure was no less significant 
than that of his illustrious Master. The meeting of the two 
souls like the union of the two historic personages of the past — 
Sri Krishna and Arjuna— on the eve of the great battle of Kuru- 
kshetra, produced a gigantic spiritual wave that has swept over 
the world and is still carrying humanity before its mighty urge. 
Eighfcly has M. Eomain Bolland remarked in The Besponsc of 
Asia: “ The religious firmament of India was illuminated by 
two stars of primary grandeur, suddenly appearing — or re-ap- 
pearing after centuries — two miracles of spirit: Bamakrishnai 
the ‘ mad man ’ of God — who embraced in his love all forms of 
Divinity : and his heroic disciple, Vivekananda whose torrential 
energy had re-awakened in his exhausted people the God of action, 
the God of the Gita.” Tlie sacred mantle of Sri Bamakrishna 
fell upon the Swaini, and like a faithful servant and friend, he 
carried out the mandate of the Master to the last breath of his 
life. His discipleship at the holy feet of that great soul endowed 
him with a vision to realise the synthetic value of human aspira- 
tions and qualified him for the noble task of revolutionising the 
thought-world of humanity. He understood where the heart of 
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India truly beat and what role she was to play in the moulding 
of human destiny. The heroic band of followers that clustered 
round the sacred standard of Sri Ramakrishna was afterwards 
organised into a dynamic force in the country through the instru- 
mentality of the spiritual genius of Swami Vivekananda for the 
fulfilment of the divine message of their Teacher and Guide. 
The country needed the guidance of such an organised body, dedi- 
cated to the service of the mother-land and consecrated at the altar 
of humanity, — a body of Sannyasiiis who should be ready to devote 
their spiritual illumination to the uplift of their fellow-men, and 
whose whole life would be an eloquent exemplification of the 
great truth embodied in the words of the Swami : — 

I — “ Personal illumination and the good of the world*" 
Swami Vivekananda was born not merely for his personal libera- 
tion but for the redemption of the entire mankind. Though 
blessed with the highest Bliss of Nirvikalpa Samadhi, the great 
Swami was not allowed by the Master to spend his life in that 
state of ecstatic Beatitude but was' commanded to lay the accumul- 
ated wealth of his spiritual attainment at the feet of mankind, 
especially of his benighted countrymen whose poverty and igno- 
rance stood in sad contrast with the opulence and progress of the 
world outside. lie visualised the true theme of Indian life and knew 
what was needed to carry the straying souls once more to their 
rallying point. “ I seci” said the Swami, " that each nation, like 
each individual, has one theme in this life, which is its centre, the 
principal note round which every oilier note comes to form the 
harmony. In one nation political power is its vitality, as in 
England. Artistic life in another, and so on. In India, religious 
life forms the centre, the key-note of the whole music of national 
life, and if any nation attempts to throw off its national vitality, 
the direction which has become its own through transmission of 
centuries — that nation dies, if it succeeds in the attempt." 

• Swami Vivekananda poured his whole soul into the country’s 
cause and inaugurated a movement that, true to his sacred mission, 
has crystallised to-day into adynamic religious institution in- 
fluencing the social and spiritual aspirations of the country. The 
Eamakrishna-Vivekananda movement is thus a legacy of that 
great Indian genius who illustrated and represented in him the 
living principles of Indian life and culture, that stand as the 
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background of this sacred movement.* And it is needless to point 
out that a resume of the teachings of that great soul is tan- 
tamount to tbe unfoldment of the truths that the movement 
embodies and is trying to actualise in its varied activities. 

Swarai Vivekananda was a patriot and a saint in one. In 
him patriotism was deified into the highest saintship, and loving 
service to fellow-men, into true worship. For true patriotism was 
with him nothing short of the transfiguration of a man’s own 
personality into the soul of his people, rising and sinking with 
them. Truly has Sister Nivedita remarked : “ The thought of 

India was to him like the air he breathed. True, he was a 
worker at foundations. He neither used the word ‘ nationality* 
nor proclaimed an era of * nation-making*. ‘ Man-making* was 
his own task. But he was born a lover, and the queen of his 
adoration was his motherland. Like some delicately poised bell, 
thrilled and vibrated by every sound that falls upon it, was his 
heart to all that concerned her. Not a sob was heard within her 
shores that did not find in him a responsive echo . . • His coun- 
try’s religion, history, geography, ethnology, poured from his 
lips in an inexhaustible stream. . .Like some great spiral emotion, 
its lowest circles held fast in love of soil and love of nature ; its 
next embracing every possible association of race, experience, 
history, and thought ; and the whole converging and centring 
upon a single definite point, was thus Swami’s worship of his own 
land. And the point in which it was focussed was the conviction 
that India was not old and effete, as her critics had supposed but 
young, ripe with potentiality, and standing, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, on the threshold of even greater develop- 
ments than she had known in the past.” But it is painful to find 
that patriotism has become a very cheap commodity in the 
modern market of Indian politics. Any one who is able to spin 
out a specious * philosophy of activism' and denounce most irra- 
tionally even the sacred duties and idealism that do not square 
with his cherished views and narrow outlook, is hall-marked as 
the hierophant of nationalism and idolised as the greatest of 
patriots in the land ! India would have been emancipated long 
ago, had gasconade and tongue-doughtiness been deemed as the 
sufficient passport to the temple of Freedom. But fortunately it 
is not so. Says Swami Vivekananda : “ My would-be patriots ! 
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do you feel ? Do you feel that millions and ntillions of the 
descendants of gods and sages, have become next-door neighbours 
to brutes ? Do you feel that millions are starving, and millions 
have been starving for ages? . . . Does it make you restless ? Does 
it make you sleepless ? Has it gone into your blood, coursing 
through your veins, becoming consonant with your heart-beats ? 
Has it made you almost mad ? Have you forgotten all about 
your name, your fame, your dearest ones, your property, even 
your own bodies ? . . . That is the first step to become a patriot^ 
the very first step'* These are the words not of a sentimentae 
callow youngster having the hardihood of posing himself as an 
accredited leader of Indian aspiration without the legitimate 
sanction of the sacred cultural idealism of the land, far less the 
spiritual vision of a patriot-saint, but of a soul whose whole being 
was a fire of spirituality and who know no rest till the end of 
his life owing to the gnawing agony of his heart at the helpless 
state of his motherland, Swamiji has demonstrated in his life 
that to be a true patriot one must identify his whole being with 
the throbbing life of the national organism and shed his life- 
blood drop by drop in the silent and devoted service of the 
country’s cause. 

The Brahmavadin once remarked : “ The young visionary 
from his very boyhood felt that Indian men and women must 
grow in moral worth and strength, that only in a great, free and 
united India would Indians find light and life for the service of 
humanity, — an India free from corrupting facts, from a crushing 
materialism and passion for the finite, and united by a roused 
historic consciousness, united in the presence of an age-long spiri- 
tual culture, — and that only in such an India would the message 
of his Master be a living force to make her stand before the world 
as the spiritual teacher of humanity. ’ Sri Ramakrishna came 
to establish Dharina in the world but Dharma has no meaning 
outside of society. The spiritual and the socical m\ist become 
identical* Swami Vivekananda found to his mortification that 
the society had become the veritable catacomb of healthy aspira- 
tions. The tyranny of the privileged few^ and the high-caste 
people, perpetrated without the least qualms of conscience upon 
the ignorant masses of India for ages ; the unbridled reign of 
outworn customs and usages, of evils and hideous practices in 
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society ; the canker of Don*t-touchism creating an unbridgeable 
gulf between the high and the low ; the rank illiteracy of the 
three hundred million souls of India prevailing at a time when 
the rest of humanity were making rapid strides in every walk of 
human thought and culture ; the political thraldom and economic 
exploitation of the once opulent land of his birth at the hands 
of an alien race ; and above all, the utter forgetful 1 ness of Indian 
culture and spiritual idealism, and the blind acceptance of the 
Occidental philosophy of life as the determinant of Indian des‘tiny, 
— all these rolled one after the other with kaleidoscopic quick- 
ness before his spiritual vision and rendered him entirely restless 
throughout his life. But the remedy he evolved was quite charac- 
teristic of that great soul. He went straight deep into the heart 
of the disease itself, and his remedial measures necessarily differ 
from those of many upstart reformers whose social or political 
obsession does not permit them to see anything beyond the tip 
of their nose. The history of India, social or political, is the 
history of a silent process of evolution of the spiritual forces of 
Indian life. Eeligioii is the very soul of India’s growth and ex- 
pansion, as it has entered into the very foundation of her national 
existence. Our methodi** said the Swami, “ is very easily des- 
cribed. It simply consists in reasserting the national life. Bud- 
dha preached renunciation. India hoard, and in six centuries she 
reached her greatest height. The secret lies there. The national 
ideals of India are renunciation and service. Intensify her in 
those channels and the rest will take care of itself. The banner 
spiritual cannot be raised too high in this country. In it alone 
is salvation.” 

His method of reforming society was not destructive but 
constructive. He visualised the spiritual destiny of his country 
and, armed with the dynamic principle of life he fell like a bomb- 
shell upon the society to rouse it to a conscious life of progressive 
humanity. He once wrote to an Indian friend from America : 
“ All the reformers in India made the serious mistake -of holding 
religion accountable for all the horrors of priest-craft and degener- 
ation, and went forthwith to pull down the indestructible struc- 
ture ; what was the result ? Failure ! Beginning from Buddha 
down to Baja Eammohan Roy, every one made the mistake of 
holding caste to be a religious institution and tried to pull down 
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religion and caste all together, and failed. But inspite of all the 
ravings of the priests, caste is simply a crystallised social institu- 
tion, which after doing its service is now filling the atmosphere 
of India with its stench, and it can only bo removed by giving 
back to the people their lost social individuality. ..Freedom is the 
only condition of growth, take that off, the result is degeneration,’* 
Freedom, he declared, is the sine qua non of the spontaneous 
growth of human society; and this message of freedom, spiritual^ 
social and political, came out from him as a result of his realisa- 
tion of the oneness of humanity — the very cardinal principle of 
Hindu religion. The high and the low, the touchable and the 
untouchable, the Brahmin and the Pariah, all stand on the 
common platform of the Vedantic conception of the unity of the 
soul and the community of spiritual aspiration. To divide 
mankind into artificial compartments of social interests and privi- 
leges on the basis of the accident of birth is to pull down to the 
dust the whole fabric of Indian philosophy and to negate the 
the very principle of growth of our collective life. Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s life-long endeavour was to rehabilitate India’s ancient 
idealism in consonance with the healthy and progressive elements 
of modern cultural forces and to open to mankind the vista of 
spiritual freedom embodied in the Vedantic doctrine of equality 
of man. For he realised that without a due recognition of this 
basic principle of our cultural philosophy, no amount of senti- 
mental rigmarole, or political shibboleth would find a living 
response in Indian hearts and succeed in bringing about the desired 
resurgence in the varied fields of our activity. 

Social or political reconstruction of our land must be based, 
he says, on the sound bed-rock of the spiritual instinct of the 
race ; for spirituality is the very soul of Indian thought and 
movement. “ In India social reform has to be preached by show- 
ing how much more spiritual a life the new system will bring ; 
and politics has to be preached by showing bow much it will 
improve the one thing that the nation wants, — its spirituality . . . 
Every improvement in India requires first of all an upheaval in 
religion. Before flooding India with scientific or political ideas » 
first deluge the land with spiritual ideasfl This the Swami 
has pointed out in nounce rtain terms to his countrymen, and the 
first work that demands our attention, says he, is that the most 
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wonderful truths confined in our Upanishads, in our Puranas and 
other scriptures — must be brought out from the books, brought 
out from the monasteries, from the forest, from the possession of 
selected bodies of people and scattered broadcast all over the 
land, so that these truths may run like fire all over the country, 
from north to south, and east to west, from the Himalayas to 
Comorin, from Sindh to the Brahmaputra. The sacred scriptures 
of the Hindus proclaiming as they do in thousand and one voice 
the divinity of man and the oneness of humanity throw Wide 
open to all, irrespective of caste or creed, the gatev/ay to the 
spiritual wisdom of the ancient seers. And it is not too much 
to emphasise that unless the socially suppressed and politically 
emasculated masses of India are awakened to the consciousness 
of their potential divinity and to the infinite possibilities of their 
nature, any em pty bunkum, as is the forte of some political 
demagogues in India, shall only stultify their ‘ neo-philosophy of 
activism* without actually moulding Indian aspirations into 
historic landmarks of positive advancement. Swami Viveka- 
nanda viewed the problems of India and suggested remedies 
thereof, not from the standpoint of a self-constituted dictator but 
from the position of a humble servant of humanity, in whom th® 
Vedantic conception of the oneness of life was concretised into 
the living ideal of service for self-illumination as well as for the 
good of the world. He saw the Narayana in all, in the sick and 
the poor, the Pariah and the inarticulate masses of his poverty- 
stricken land, and that is why his heart beat with each throb of 
all the hearts that ached, known and unknown. He has bequeath- 
ed to the young men and the unborn generations of his country 
the sacred task of educating, feeding and elevating the voiceless 
Jiiillions of India. “ I may perish of cold or hunger in this land 
(America), but I bequeath to you, young men, this sympathy, 
this struggle for the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed. Go now 
tliis minute to the temple of Parthasarathi, and before Him who 
was friend to the poor and lowly cowherds of Gokula, who never 
shrank to embrace the Pariah Guhaka, who accepted the invita- 
tion of a prostitute in preference to that of the nobles and saved 
her in His incarnation as Buddha— yea, down on your faces 
before Him, and make a sacrifice, the sacrifice of a whole life for 
them, for whom He comes from time to time, whom He loves 
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above alb the poor, the lowly, the oppressed. Vow there to 
devote your whole life to the cause of the redemption of these 
three hundred millions, going down and down every day/* 

The suppression and persecution of womanhood in India 
was, in the opinion of Swami Vivekananda, one of the most 
potent reasons for the demoralisation of Indian life ; and in one 
of his letters he indignantly remarked : “ Why is it that we are 

slavish, miserable and dead ? . . Do you know who is the real 

Shakti-worshipper ? It is he who knows that God is omnipotent 
force in the universe, and sees in women the manifestation of 
that force . . . What are we doing ? We are very regular in 
marrying our girls at eleven years of age lest they should 
become corrupt and immoral I What does our Manu enjoin ? 

' Daughters should be supported and educated with as much care 
and attention as the sons.’ As sons should be married after 
observing Brahmacharya up to the thirtieth year, so daughters 
also must observe Brahmacharya and be educated by their 
parents. What are we actually doing ? Can you better the 
condition of your women ? Then there will be hope for your 
well-being. Otherwise you will remain as backward as you are 
now/’ But only inauguration of reformatory measures will not 
herald an era of progress and national advancement unless edu- 
cation on truly national lines be imparted to open out before the 
people the hidcousness of the social evils so long nurtured in 
the arena of social life. Moreover, a nation whose higher aspira- 
tions have been smothered and vision of a better condition of 
existence has almost been befogged by a perpetual sense of help- 
lessness arising out of poverty and political dependence, cannot 
be expected to rise to the full stature of nationliood unless it is 
properly fed and stimulated into a conscious being by means of 
proper education. “ A country,” says the Swami, “ where 
millions of people live on flowers of the Mohua plant, and a 
million or two of Sadhus and a hundred million or so of Brah- 
mins suck the blood out of these poor people, without even tlie 
least cllort for their amelioration — is tliat a country or hell ! Is 
that a religion or devil’s dance ? . . . We have for all ages been 
sucking their blood and ’ trampling them under foot .... 
Suppose some disinterested Sannyasins, bent on doing good to 
others, go from village to village, disseminating education, and 
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seeking in various ways to better the condition of all down to the 
Chandala, through oral teaching, and by means of maps, cameras, 
globes and such other accessories — can’t that bring forth good in 
time ? . . . The poor are too poor to come to schools and path- 
salas .... We as a nation have lost our individuality and that 
is the cause of all mischief in India. We have to give back to 
the people its lost individuality and raise the masses. The Hindu, 
the Mohammedan, the Christian, all have trampled them under 
foot. Again the force to raise them must come from inftide.” 
But the Swami, in spite of his innate love for indigenous culture 
and a passionate yearning for the uplift of his sunken country- 
men, was not a man of antediluvian ideas but a rational prog- 
ressivist advocating a happy synthesis of cultures of the East and 
the West without detriment to the individuality of Indian thought 
and aspiration. For he urges that ‘ what we should have is what 
we have not, perhaps what our forefathers even had not ; — that 
which the Yavanas had; — that impelled by the life-vibration of 
which, is issuing forth in rapid succession from the great dynamo 
of Europe the electric flow of the tremendous po^ver, vivifying 
the whole world. We want that. We want that energy, that 
love of independence, that spirit of self-sacrifice, that immovable 
fortitude, that dexterity in action, that bond of unity of purpose, 
that thirst for improvemcDt. Checking a little the constant 
looking back to the past, we want that expansive vision infinitely 
projected forward ; and we want that intense spirit of activity 
(Kajas) which will How through our every vein, from head to 
foot.’ Himself an embodiment of spiritual strength, his message 
was a triumphant call to rise to the radiance of the spirit. His 
soul caught the national cadence and began to vibrate in unison 
with the mother-heart. In him the Vedanta became dynamic 
and the accumulated culture of centuries became aggressive and 
instinct with new life and meaning. 

His was a multifold personality ; for ‘ in the make-up of the 
Swami’s temperament, one can see glimpses of the intellect of 
Sankara, the heart of Buddha, the realisation of Sri Chaitanya, 
and the spiritual fire of Guru Nanak combined with the mildness 
of Jesus the Christ and the apostolic eloquence of Saint Paul.’ His 
love for the countless millions of his own soil expanded into the 
infinitude of spiritual solicitude for the well-being of humanity 
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fgroveUing in the sink of materialism. A great harmoniser of 
religions and a synthesiser of the highest ideals of knowledge, 
devotion, work and yoga, Swaini Vivekananda proclaimed to the 
people that universal Religion has nothing to do with eclecticism 
and syncretism but stands for the grand harmony of all appar- 
^ently conflicting thoughts and beliefs which like different 
streams having their sources in different places and ultimately 
mingling their water in the sea, lead men through various ways 
.to the one eternal Truth. The Dvaita, the Vishistadvaita and the 
Advaita are but the three phases or stages in the gradual ascent 
of the human soul, which reaches the highest goal in the per- 
ception of Oneness. In fact, the depth of his spiritual realisa- 
tion enabled him to sec everything from quite a new angle of 
vision and to meet all contradictions in tlie liglit of the unity 
existing behind the manifoldness of the world. With the expand- 
ed vision of a seer he came to realise that without the help of 
‘ practical Islam,’ theories of Vedantism, however fine and sub- 
lime they might be, were entirely of no use to tlie vast mass of 
mankind. The people must be taught that the different relig- 
ions are but the varied expressions of the one eteiuial Religion 
and that there is no conflict in the essentials between the Vedas, 
tlie Bible and the Koran. “ For our land,” said the Swami, “ a 
junction of the two great sy.steins, Hinduism and Islam —Vedanta 
brain and Islam body — is the only hope. I see in my mind’s eye 
the future perfect India rising out of this cliaos and strife, 
glorious and invincible, with Vedanta brain and Islam body.” 

He felt the divine call from within to carry the sacred 
message of his Master to the world abroad not merely to upliold 
the cultural greatness of India but to deliver the much-needed 
spiritual pebulum — the accumulated wisdom of the Hasteru world 
— to the expectant humanity in the West. The triumphant note of 
harmony of all religions, the central symphony of Hindu thought, 
as struck by the Swami in the great Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago thirty-six years back, even now rings clear and distinct 
in our ears and is gaining in volume and intensity with the roll of 
time. He read the meaning of his Master’s message to him in a 
light that assumed new proportions with added knowledge and 
thought. The successful mission of the Swami Vivekananda in 
the West as the apostle of universal brotherhood and the exponent 
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of the eternal glory of Hinduism opened up a fresh channel 
for the interchange of thought and culture between the East and 
the West and raised India in no small measure in the estimation 
of the civilised races of the world. His imagination transcended 
the narrow geographical limits and embraced the entire world in 
its broad and catholic sweep. The heart of humanity has indeed 
responded to the clarion-call of the ochre-clad Monk of India, 
who as the accredited champion of Oriental culture voiced forth 
to the Western world the accumulated wisdom of the East.‘ He 
left no stone unturned during the brief span of his life to reinstate 
the dethroned Mother of his heart in the native glory of her cul- 
ture and wisdom and to spiritualise the human relation between 
the East and the West by throwing open the door of fraternal 
sympathy and cultural understanding. The Swaini has passed 
away, but the spirit he infused into the movement still lives in 
the regenerated India as well as in the steady march of human 
thought and activity. The creative forces springing from the 
Eamakrishna-Vivekananda Movement have indeed come to stay, 
as they must, in India and the world outside, and it is only a 
question of time to see the consummation of the ideals that this 
new spiritual movement stands for. It would be our endeavour 
in the next issue to point out to our readers in brief the gradual 
expansion of the movement under the fostering care of the devoted 
fellow-workers and followers of the great patriot-saiiit, Swami 
Vivekananda. ^ 

EENUNCIATION AS AN IDEAL IN LIFE 

By Byalmaclinri Burna Ghaitanya 

A spirit of dispassion for all objects of the senses, and a desire to 
get beyond the range of worries of worldly concerns have always been 
the marked features of men for whom religion has become a reality. 
A quest lias begun in their case for something beyond the grasp of the 
senses, and day by day they feel that tlio bondages of the world are 
becoming more and more disagreable for tliom. In the case of some 
this feeling becomes so intensified that they find it no longer possible 
to remain within the bounds of worldly life. They are then said to 
renounce, — which means the giving up of the worldly life in order to 
devote oneself entirely to the life of the spirit. In fact a truly spiritual 
life is impossible without the practice of renunciation in some form or 
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other, and some of the world's greatest spiritual figures like Buddha, 
Christ, Chaitanya, and Sri Ramakrishna have been uncompromising 
upholders of this doctrine. In the history of nations also we find that 
during periods of great spiritual fruitfulness the spirit of renunciation 
permeated the thinking section of the people. History records that 
in the Upanishadio agei and much more in Buddhist times innumer- 
able men renounced the worldly life in order to devote themselves 
entirely to a life of spiritual pursuit. In later times also during the 
days of Sankara and Sri Chaitanya groups of monastic bodies, upholding 
a life of renunciation came into existence in our land. In the history 
of Europe too, wo note during the middle ages the rise of many orders 
of monks, fired by the most uncompromising type of renunciation. It 
is only in modern times when the mind of Europe has been emanci- 
pated, as some may put it, from the shackles of religion that it has lost 
its respect for the ideal of renunciation. 

This lowering of the ideal of renunciation in the estimation of 
people is not confined to Europe alone. Leaving aside those who have 
no faith in God or spiritual life, we find even in India at present a 
number of people considering the ideal of renunciation as a menace, or 
a source of trouble to society. In India they had their counterparts 
in ancient times also. There were in ancient times tlio followers of 
the ritualistic portions of the Vedas, who depreciated the value of 
ronunciatian as an ideal to be followed in life. According to them 
the enjoyment of the pleasures of this world as well as of the heavenly 
regions constituted the snmniun bonum of human existence, and the 
ideal of renunciation was only an aberration of the soul or at best an 
unnecessary and self-imposed hai’dship on a man’s life. Tlieir modern 
prototypes, though differing from them in their philosophy of life, hold 
views not much differing from theirs. They admit, however, that 
attachment for sense- pleasures must be avoided; but they hold that 
renouncing the worldly life is not the way to achieve that end. They 
point out the lives of some of the greatest toacliers of the world like 
Sri Krishna, or Mohammad or King Janaka who lived in the world 
in a spirit of intense non-attachment, and say that it is their examples 
alone that men should strive to follow. If the highest spiritual experi- 
ences can be had even in this worldly life, they do not understand 
why one should renounce it and follow the monastic ideal. Hence a 
life of a))soluto renunciation is not a necessity; nay, it is a negation 
of the spiritual possibilities of life, and even reprehensible in the 
opinion of some ! They point to the back-sliders in monastic life, to the 
idleness that is rampant among them, and to the waste of energy and 
resources that society has to incur on account of their presence. 

53 & 54 
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These are the charges levelled against the the monastic ideal, 
by its uncompromising opponents. We shall hero consider liow far 
these charges are real. Looking at the monastic ideal through the 
perspective of history, wo find that both in the East and the West 
it has heon one of the greatest sources of social well-being. In India 
in the days of lluddhist ascendency, whoa the monastic ideal was 
most widely diffused in society, the monks stood as the pillars of 
philanthropy and learning. It was their intrepidity that carried the 
religion of the Buddha beyond the bounds of India, and made it a 
world force. Turning to Hinduism, wo find that most of those Sishis 
who produced the Upanishads were followers of the monkish ideal. 
The later- day reformers of Hinduism like Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Chaitanya.andlothers were mostly monks, and the whole fabric of Hindu 
society, and Hindu religion, as wo find them at present, have been 
formed by them and their disciples. In Europe also the contribution 
of monks to European civilisation in the Middle Ages was in no way 
insigniftcant. At a time when the laity was steeped in ignorance, and 
the kings and nobles indulged in the utmost excesses of brutality, the 
monks stood for the cause of learning and social order. They were 
the only friends and sympathisers of the poor and the destitute; and 
the discontent among the peasants, and tlio robollions that followed the 
abolition of monasteries in many European countries during the days 
of the Reformation hear ample testimony to those facts. Not only this, 
the monks were in many cases pioneers of agriculture even, clearing 
forests and jungles and bringing vast areas under cultivation. Such a 
record of social service falsities the view that the monks have been an 
idle lot or a social burden in the past. 

This review of the history of the moiiastio ideal in its relation to 
secular life is not however inteiidod to show that the glory of a life of 
renunciation lies in tlie amount of work tliat its adherents are able to 
turn up. In that case a hard* worked liorso or a bull will have iiiore 
to its credit than most liuinan l^eings. Social service tliey may do to 
some extent as an aid to their spiritual progress, or after liaving 
attained tlioir goal, out of symi)athy for those wlio are lagging behind 
The true tost of fclieir greatness lies iji tJie purity they manifest, the 
intensity with whicli they are able to strive after the spiritual ideal, 
and the realisations they attain to in the course of their lives. Wheth- 
er a life of renunciation is in any way more conducive to these ends 
than the famils life has itself been open to question as suggested 
before; it has moreover been condemned, by some as a social disease and 
an organised system of idleness. That it was not anything of this sort 
when it was at its best has been proved by the reference to the history 
of monasticism. If abuses have crept into it in modern times, or at 
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any time before, it is not the ideal that deserves condemnation. At 
the present day in our country it is |)overty that drives away man> to 
assume the {^arb of a monk ; for they expect to f^ain an easy living 
from the indiscriminate charity of our people. The ignorance, 
credulity, and degeneracy of the masses and tlie householders have not 
a little to do in encouraging charlatanism and miracle- rnongering 
among monks. Thus wo see that these so-called abuses are duo not to 
-any inherent weakness of the ideal — for wo still see its supremo glory 
in those wlio are true to it — but to the short-comings and poverty of the 
society. TJie right way for reform is to rectify these and not to 
condemn the ideal of renunciation as a whole. 

Now we come to the ol)jection, already mentioned, tliat renun- 
ciation in its absolute sense, /. e., renouncing the family life, is not 
necessary to attain spiritual illumination. As instances to tliis are 
pointed out tlio (3xamplcs of such persons as Sri Krishna or Iving 
Janaka or Moliaminad. It is true that these greatmen lived in the world 
till the end of tlioir lives; but one thing to 1)0 noted, however, is that 
they had already attained to spiritual illumination before they entered 
into the tliiok of life. Sri Krishna was the full manifestation of the 
Divinity itself, and the illumination of his divine glory was with him 
oven from liis diildhood. Whatever ho did in this world was only for 
the l)lessing of his dovoboes or fi)rtho heneObof tlie world. Both Janaka 
and Moliaminad had already readied spiritual illumination before they 
Entered into the world, and tlicir suhseiiueiit lives were devoted entirely 
to tlio service of the world, or t!io fullilment of the divine command. 
Are tlio ordinary men of this world, who spend their whole lives 
ill the pursuit of sellisli ends, in any way a comparison to these 
spiritual prodigies, and are the former more fitted to follow the 
example of the latter than a nun of average abilities is to undergo the 
same system of education as a man of genius } The life of renunciation 
on tlio other hand affords a man of the reiiuired mentality suitable 
• oiiviroiiment for growtli in his spiritual infancy, and when ho has 
considerably grown in it, carries him on to tlio logical conclusion of 
his ideal. It is not however meant to show that the life of non- 
attachment is of no value as an ideal and that all men are to renounce 
the world at once. Before a man is lit fora life of renunciation, it 
provides him with a practical ideal which caries him to the door of a 
higher life. When a person lias reached that stage a life of renunciation 
will ordinarily bo found more conducive to rapid spiritual development. 
For it iirovides him with better facilities for tho practice of Brahraa- 
charya and meditation, which constitute the two of the most essential 
.and unavoidable conditions of spiritual growth. Thus a person on 
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whom real spiritual life has dawned will be able to make better prog- 
ress by following a life of renunciation than if he remained in the- 
world. Moreover it should also be mentioned in this connection that 
if we analyse the mentality of those who deny this claim of the ideal 
of renunciation, it will 1)0 seen that most of them are only trying to 
cover their own weak points, or are labouring under a sense of egoism^ 
which prevents them from admitting the existence of an ideal higher 
than their own. Anyway, the modest claim that renunciation as an 
ideal in life is highly benertcial at least to a large section of spiritual 
aspirants is an undeniable fact. 

It has been often urged that the ideal of renunciation fosters a sort 
of parasitism in society. As the monks, do not earn money bub live 
on the charity of others, they are considered a burden on society, 
feeding on the resources of the people without giving anything in return. 
But is the capacity to earn money the sole criterion of social use- 
fulness? If by production is meant only the production of articles 
useful for the satisfaction of hunger, thirst and othei* physical needs,, 
then surely the monk is a parasite but along with him have to bo- 
placed in the same category almost all other classes of society except 
the agricultural and industrial labourers* But if production is only 
interpreted to moan the creation of utilities* then the monk has his 
own services to contribute to tlio welfare of the socicjty. In the first 
place he presents before society by his life a pi*actical example of the 
ideal he represents, and keeps the people in mind that spiritual illu. 
mination is the ulbiTuatc goal of life. The ideal of non- attachment* 
however beneficial it may be for a few individuals, is nob sufficiently 
tangible to inspire the common run of mankind, and it is the ideal life 
of the monk alone that will servo this purpose. In religious bodies 
which can boast of a band of devoted monks, the general level of 
spirituality is always higher than in societies without tliom. What is 
more, it is the life and realisations of the monk that stand as tlie best 
commentary on as well as proof of the spiritual facts that are mentioned 
in the scriptures, and that serve to di3i)ol the doubts tliat may gather 
in the minds of men about the reality and usefulness of the spiritual 
states The example of a group of really intelligent and sincere men who 
have given up all that is generally considered near and dear, as well 
as all cravings for the pleasures of the senses which are valued so much 
in the world, to devote tlieir whole lives for the service of tho Lord 
and realisation of tho truth, will certainly increase men’s faith in the 
efficacy of spiritual life, and also intensify their pursuit after tho same. 
Moreover, if monks take to active sooial service as a means to their 
spiritual uplift inont, as they have often done in the past and are still 
doing at present, it will result also in material gain to society. Thus 
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'the ideal of renunciatioa which provides society with the most efficient 
means for the spread of genuine spiritual culture, and that at the 
minimum cost, cannot bo considered as fostering parasitism. 

Another objection, of an entirely different nature, to tlie ideal of 
renunciation is that it is incompatible with the duo rocugnition of 
woman’s dignity and rights in society. It is pointed out that monks 
being colobates and of an ascetic temi)erament have always considered 
women as the greatest impediments to man’s spiritual progress, and 
have depicted tliem as vile and detestable creatures. There is, however, 
some historical and psychological foundation for this charge. If we 
■examine the circumstances under which monasticism first arose either 
in the East or the West, we will see that they were times of groat 
social degeneracy. In India tlie ])re-Buddhist days, when monasticism 
first arose as a regular institution, witnessed a great downfall in the 
spiritual ideals of the nation. Enjoyment of sensual pleasures 
•captivated the minds of people so entirely tliat religion was reduced to 
a system of rituals for the attainment of the same. In the West the 
period known to the historian as the Dark Ages was notorious for the 
license and brutality in which the laity indulged. It was as a protest 
against these extreme forms of worldliness and sensualism that 
monasticism first arose. Bands of thoughtful men who were horrified 
by the degrading influences that surrounded them, cut themselves 
aloof from society, considering that worldly life was an evil in itself, 
and that woman who was chiefly responsible for binding man to it 
was the very instrument of Satan. Looking from the psychological 
standpoint also we find that when the spirit of renunciation first dawns 
on men, lie thinks that it is the objects of the senses that attract him 
to the world. The feeling of sex is so great in him that the proxiinito 
of woman rouses up lust in his mind, and he thinks that woman why 
is I’esponsible for it must be a vile creature. But as his vision grows 
subjective, he learns that it is not woman or anything external that is 
chiefly attracting him, but it is the intensity of his desires that drags 
him to the slavery of the senses. This experience has already altered 
the wrong impression that early monks had about womankind. It is 
more and more recongnised that depreciation of woman s character is 
not what helps one to conquer her influence. A man who has renounced 
the world must of course avoid her com])any; but what is required 
more of him is to transform his outlook on her. In place of viewing 
her with sexually contaminated eyes, he must look upon her as a 
Symbol and manifestation of the Divine ^Lother. By this he can not 
only root out all feelings of lust in him, but also improve the position 
and dignity of womanhood in society. 
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Whaii we have considered till now are objections generally raised 
against monastic life as a \yliole. But the opponents of the ideal of 
renunciation are, however, specially severe against those who have given 
up the world from their very youth without passing through the house- 
holder a life. Concerning tliom it is said that oven if renunciation ho 
accepted as a true ideal, they are not fib for it, as they have not dis- 
charged their duty to society by leaving any issue behind, and also 
l^ecause they have not had a full experience of life ! Some peo])le even 
fear that a wide-spread prevalence of this ideal will lead to the destruc- 
tion of liunian society and as such they accuse its followers as working 
against the purpose of the Creator! 

].iut if we examine those arguments closely we will realise that 
tliey are the outcomes of either prejudice or fears without any founda- 
tion. What is regarded as negligence on their part in the discharge 
of their duty to society, is the outcome of their devotion to a greater 
duty, — tlie duty towards God, In their opinion the propagation of the 
species is not tiio highest duty of man towards God or society, nor is 
the life-long colebacy of a few individuals likely to upset the jdans of 
the Creator. Ho is rosoiiicel'ul enough to see tliab His schemes are not 
frustrated by the olTorts of man. Man’s supremo duty towards God 
consists in offering his whole being unreservedly at His foot, even before 
be is contajninatod by the influence of tliis world. A man who is 
sincere and earnest in his spiritual life must devote the best part of his 
life to God, and not its declining ])criod when the fire of his youth has 
subsided. Such a man wliose only concern in life has been his God 
and whoso only wealth his spiritual illuminabiom is able to do to 
society the greatest service that any individual can possibly do for it. 
His noble exaniplo inspires many men with tlie sublimity of tlie 
spiritual ideal, aiul if lie does not leave any chlidren of his body behind, 
ho can confer on society the services of many men whoso lives have boon 
moulded after liis example. Tiiis is surely a much higher sort of 
social service than the more iijihringing of children, good, bad or 
indilToront. They are further accused of not leaving had the full 
experience of life, and of not having miule use of all the faculties that 
God has endowed them with. As regards tlie first point, is it not a 
pertinent question to ask those apostles of worldly life whether a life 
of absolute renunciation without any taint of tlie sex life is not also an 
experience of life, and wliethor their own lives which tlioy are so 
particular about idealising are complete without the same? Moreover, 
if it bo held that aii experience of the other aspects of life is absolutely 
necessary to have genuine renunciation, cannot the attitude of those in 
whom this feeling is roused up without passing through them be 
explicable in the light of the theory of reincarnation ? As regards the> 
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second point, it has to bo romarkod that all the God-given faculties of 
man liave two aspects, a higher one and a lower one. The feeling of 
love which is the point liero in ciiiostion, appears as lust in its gross 
aspect, and as divine love in its most sublime aspect. Is not the latter 
mainfost in tlio life of a man of renunciation, and as such can ho he 
accused of having strangled the feelings of his heart ? 

In fact what lies at the root of all these wrong notions about the 
ideal of renunciation is the misconception that religion and God are to 
occupy only the last period of a man’s life, and it is this very same 
misconceived idea that monasticism seeks to combat. An old and 
decrepit body that lias been corrupted by long association with tlio gross 
objects of sensual enjoyments, and a mind still more vitiated by 
filthy thoughts, and torn asunder by a hundred passions — are these the 
instruments with which a man is to achiG\ o the stupendous task of 
self-realisation which the scriptures have described as hard as traversing 
along tlie sharp edge of a razor? Are these again the objects that a 
person is to dedicate at the feet of tlie Lord? Anyone who is really 
earnest about spiritual life will not agree with this view. There is 
of course the conception of renunciation as the crown of a well- spent 
life. There is nothing objectionahlo in this, iiut whore are the people 
in wliose lives this ideal is exemplified ? flow many even among those 
who are supposed to have spoilt tlioir lives usefully manifest the 
mental strength necessary to give up till that they have earned and 
all that they have held as dear and near to them in the course of their 
long lives? There is nothing to be said against those who are able to 
achieve this diilicult task. Jlut renunciation from early life must bo 
considered a higher ideal, as it enables a person to keep himself 
alisolutely awa> from worldly contamination, while giving him amplo 
opportunities for solf-lesa work in an attitude of service for the Lord 
until he attains that S])irit of non- attachment and fervent dispassioii 
without which solf-roalisation is an impossibility. Having attained 
these, he must lose himself in an unceasing ellort after God' 
realisation, and after reaching the consummation of this groat purpose, 
ho may, if it ho the will of the Lord, participate in the ordinary life 
of mankind for tho welfare of the world at large. It is the service 
of such a one, only who secs the imago of his Lord in all beings that 
is really worth the name, and is of enduring value to mankind. 



THE CONCEPT OP ILLATION 
By Prof. H. K. Baja Bao^ M. A. 

The sagos and seors whoso solo yearning is to seek the Truth have 
all to face the rocky concepts of Metaphysics, the concepts that puzzle 
i>ho mind as to their place and function in the Science of sciences. 
The concept of Relation is no exception to the rule, and philosophers 
iiave fought hard to find its place and function. The importance of 
til is concept is enhanced by the subtlety of thought itself, for, thought 
implies relation — relation between the subject and the object, the that 
and the what. Still more prominent does this problem of Relation 
become, when one sees that even the primary concept of Substance — not 
to speak of the concept of Quality — has to depend upon the concept of 
Relation. 

It is no wonder, then, that critics muster all their rigour when 
the idealist frankly pronounces that even such a mighty concept is bu^ 
an appearance of Reality. The critic naturally persists in asking how 
the concept of Relation is necessarily a sign of appearance. The 
idealist has one answer to give, and ho does not shift his position, — that 
is, that abstractions involve self>contradiction becoming thus self* 
destructive. The concept of Relation is to the idealist an abstraction 
from the world of the whole and hence an appearance only. The 
relational way of thought is to be found when there are two or more 
terms related to one another and certainly relation cannot create 
terms; nor can terms create relation. Herein consists the famous 
parodox of the idealist that Relation presupposes the related and the 
related pre-supix)ses Relation —that the one cannot be found without 
the other, even like the bright blossom without its perfume. 

In asserting the appearance of Relation, the idealist does not 
commit the blunders which the persistent realists and the frantic 
scientists are forced to commit. He does not posit a world of 
independent chaotic reals, driving away, as Herbart did, all relations 
from such a Pandemonium. Nor does he reduce the world into mere 
relation, sinking down the individuality of the terms related. He is 
equally sensitive to the Naiyayika who posits the reality of the 
notorious samavaya relation. Above all, the idealist holds it a mon- 
strocity when the realist offers his curious suggestion of external re- 
lation. The idealist on the other hand posits an organic, systematic 
whole that is composed of organically and systematically related parts 
a whole that is free from self-contradiction, that is made up of parts 
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which contribute to the whole. In such a scheme, a part when 
abstracted and considered as a whole becomes an appearance. 

Herein consists a grave danger to which the commonsense school 
is a victim. It supposes that appearance is opposed to Reality, always 
refusing to understand the idealist’s repeated words that the one is not 
opposed to the other. In fact, Reality ''lives'" in its appearances. Rut 
appearance alone cannot he Reality, nor can a sum of appearances be 
Reality. Relation, to come back, is an appearance in so far as it is a 
more abstraction from the whole, in so far as it is itself considered as 
the whole. But Relation is not appearance in the sense that it is 
opposed to Reality, for the idealist is alive to the practical value of the 
•concept of Relation. 

The ingenious dilemma that either the Absolute’s sway must be 
accepted or relation itself must be dismissed as illusion, has to share 
an unfortunate fallacy of ignoring the idealist’s statements. The 
theory builds a structure of turbulent parts over rebelling against the 
whole, but never defeating that whole; but the idealist is no victim to 
such a romance* He finds harmony and I self-consistency in the parts 
that are related to the whole, in fact, that form the wliole. 

Then arises the question, Is this whole free from relations ? How 
far can the Absolute bo said to bo free from relations ? The Absolute* 
as has already been noted, is the systematic, self-consistent whole and 
stress is to be laid, if it is to be laid at all, equally on the whole and 
the parts. A concentrated attention on the aspect of unity implies a 
negligence of the various elements that unite and a blind devotion to 
the variety and multiplicity of parts suggests an indifference to the 
whole as more fiction, a working of the mind. But truth consists in 
a strict view of the whole of facts, in an impartial enquiry into the 
complete concrete experience. Then is the Absolute free from all 
relations in so far as the stress is laid equally on both the Absolute 
and its parts. 

If the relational stage is thus an appearance, a mere incomplete 
development of the Absolute, it follows that the Absolute is beyond 
relations. The Absolute is free, not in the sense that it has nothing to 
do with relations, but in the sense that it supersedes relations and 
thus includes them. The Absolute is Relation and is more than 
Relation. This supra-rolational aspect of the Absolute is no convenient 
fiction of any imaginitive brain, but a confirmed fact of experience. 
Every day experience of a simple feeling of forgetting distinction and 
relation in the vision of an enchanting landscape or a peaceful sunset, 
proves the unity of the that and the what. Here neither is negated, 
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but the one is transcended. Similar experience is to be found in the 
mystic who dances in ecstasy forgetting himself. True, a translation 
of such an experience into the language of intellect involves a variety, 
but that experience which is the crowning glory of intellectual achieve- 
ment itself, goes beyond variety and distinction. It is this beatific 
intuition where all is bliss that one finds no longer any relation or 
quality, but always the supreme joy ol the One. 


EECONCILIATION OF THE RACES AND 
RELIGIONS IN INDIA* 

{Continued from the February Issue) 

Btj Sivavii Ghanananda 

The f undamental unity of India and Indian nationalism : — Turn 
we now from tlio reconciliation of religions to the reconciliation of the 
different communities. 

In geographical, political, cultural and other aspects, India 
possesses a distinct fundamental unity behind its apparent diversity of 
castes and creeds, customs and manners. Shut out from the rest of 
Asia by the Himalayas in the north and bounded by the sea on its three 
sides, India is naturally the area of a single people. This unity has 
shown itself in empires in the iiast like those of Chaiidragupta and 
Asoka. The varied productions intcrchangoablo with one another, and 
the long rivers ailording facilities for transport and communication, 
make India a single industrial unit. Nor is slie lacking in cultural 
unity. Tlie groat fcJpics, the Malial)harata and the Bamayana, are 
national and luiivoisal classics. The Ganges is the sacred river of all 
India. Her pilgrims wander to her shrines, from all her corners. To 
the Mohammedans she is the land trodden by the foot of their saints 
and the diadem that adorned the crown of the groat Mohammedan 
emperors. Prof. Eadhakiimud Mukherjeo aptly mentions that 
Bharatavarsha is held up as a convenient symbol of unity. In the 
words of Sir Bamsay MacDonald: ‘ This sense of unity in the heart of 
the people of India is a far greater binding force than the separatist 
force of the differences in social status, caste and religion.” 

In bringing about a reconciliation between India’s racial elements,, 
what we have to do is to emphasise and intensify the fundamental 
unity of India in order to create 'a common national impulse, a fiery 

* Read at the Sixth All-India and Burma Bahai Convention held at Calcutta 
on the 6th December, 1928. 
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patriotism, a united effort and aspiration on the part of the Indian people 
to weld tliemselves toi^ether and create a great wave of national 
resurgence, which will engulf all petty communal differences and dis- 
tinction. Critics of India hold that such a reconciliation is impossible 
in our country which presents a baffling diversity in many ro 3 ])ects. 
But the history of countries like Russia, Canada and the United States 
of America, which have as many diversifying features as India, if not 
more, proves that a- racial or communal reconciliation is possible- 
through nationalism. 

The Indian national spirit can be fostered by bringing about a 
groat religious revival, by imparting a national system of education, by 
awakening the masses tlirough spiritual and social equality, and by 
inculcating civic and national duties into the mind of every Indian. 

Ttdijioii, — Firstly ,ii?i tiiopast history of India shows that a national 
resurgence followed great religious revivals, wo should bring about a 
groat spiritual upheaval. Religion has all along contributed to the 
unity of the pooplo of India. It his also consorvo 1 the energy of the 
0 'itive nation by directing it towards a higher moral and spiritual ideal 
And in a few generations after a religious revival, when the spiritual 
tension would naturally slacken, the conserved energy of the people 
would manifest itself in rich national vitality and a glorious 
renaissance in arts, literature and other forms of activities. Tills was 
how an Asokan empire came in the wake of Buddhism; united races 
and powerful kingdoms in the Soutliin the wake of the spiritual move- 
ments of Sankara a!id Ramanuja; the Maharatta empire in the West 
in the wake of the Ronnaissanco that liad its stimulating force in 
Tukaram and Ramdas; and the Sikh power in the wake of Nanak and 
the Sikh Gurus. Can we not expect a similar outburst of national life 
in tlio wake of the union of hearts resulting from the harmony of 
religion? True religion wliicli transcends all churclies and creeds will 
servo as tlio greatest reconciling force in India as well as the whole 
world. 

Education. — Secondly, as education greatly helps in organising the 
different communities of a country into a single nation, all efforts 
should be made to irapuTt a national system of education to our boys 
and young men through schools and colleges and to the elders in the 
cities and the villages through newspapers and magaj^inos, moving 
libraries and other means. Such an education will reveal to all 
Indians — bo they Hindu, Moslem or any other — the common traditions, 
the common historical background and the common national point of 
view, which are all essential for a united India. 

Take, for example, the teaching of Indian History. It should l)e 
so taught as to intensify the national consciousness of the entire people* 
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The one impression that it leaves, as it is taught today, is that India 
has failed. But is it true that India has failed ? How then has she 
been living on for several thousands of years, of which nearly ten 
•centuries were a long period of political subjection ? How can we 
explain her wonderful and death- defying vitality? What was the part 
played in Indian history by Hindu, Buddhistic, Dravidian and Islamic 
cultures and civilizations ? What again has been the part played by 
the socio-religious polity of India and her village community in main- 
taining the security of her national lile ? 

History as it is taught to-day also portrays the different Indian 
communities in a biased manner. Interested historians have exagger- 
ated the discordant features of our national history and this has gone 
to embitter the already existing feeling of communalism. In Sir 
P. 0. Ray’s words, “ It was the policy of the English historian to paint 

the Hindus and Moslems dark Near the palace of Tippu there was 

the temple of a Hindu God. A Mohammedan prince wlio allowed a 

temple near his palace could not have been a persecutor At Dacca 

there was a temple built in the time of Jehangir, and within a stone’s 

throw of that was a Musjid Are not the Hindus proud of the Taj- 

mahal equally with the Mohammedans of India?” It was Swami 
Vivekananda that observed that Shahjehan would have turned in his 
grave to hear himself called a ‘foreigner’. What depth of love and 
poignancy of fooling! Can this be engendered by a reading of our 
history as it has been written 1 Why is Sivaji considered by the early 
historians as a robber- chief and by some of the later historians as an 
empire-builder and administrator? Not only history but all other 
subjects should bo taught from tlie truly national point of view In 
such work of constructive education, it is no moan part that the 
teacher at school, the priest at the village and the parent at home will 
have to play. 

Just as comparative religion is revealing many points of striking 
affinity between different faiths, a comparative study of our cultures 
and civilizations will draw us closer together. The Aryan, Dravidian 
and Semitic cultures and civilizations, literature, painting, sculpture, 
architecture and music should be studied side by side, and tlie results 
of the investigation made available for one and all. 

Great stress should be placed on the vornacularisation of studies 
in schools and colleges and organised attempts made to disseminate 
i*eligion and philosophy, science and literature, and especially the 
researches of our modern Indian scholars in the various branches of 
thought through translations from the original in Sanskrit, English or 
•other languages, as the case may be. As we are sadly lacking in a 
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knowledge of the various kinds of literature of the different provinces of 
Our own country, we should bring it within the reach of every Indian. 
We should try also as far as possible to have a common language for 
India. Endeavours should also be made to remove the illiteracy of 
the masses, as otherwise they would be cut off from the educated 
classes, who form the rest of the country. 

Spiritual and nodal equaliti/ ; — Thirdly, as the greatest weakness 
of India to-day is her toleration of privilege which lias cast a dark 
shadow over the land, wo must give complete social and spiritual 
equality to all the children of our motherland. Spiritual equality must 
first be restored as it will prepare the way for the abolition of social 
privileges and also for the spi’ead of culture. Sri Krishna, Buddha, 
Ramanuja, Ghaitanya, Nanak, Kabir and a host of other teachers, 
prophets and reformers arose in the past to democratise the religious 
culture of Hinduism, fslam and others religions. The same work has 
to be done to-day for bringing about a religious awakening which in 
turn will usher in a national renaissance. In this endeavour care 
should be taken not to destroy castes and communities but elevate the* 
lower to the ])ositi()n of the higher. The general cultural level of tlie 
masses is to be raised. This attempt may be beset with obstacles in 
the Hindu fold with its crystallised form of caste, but in the Islamic 
world it will bo far easier on account of its groat democratic spirit. 
Unless tliis is done, the masses who form the backbone of the country 
cannot move nor can the power which lies dormant in them bo 
released to energise and vitalise the nation. The secret of the solution 
of the problem of untouchability lies in raising the cultural level of 
the so-called untouchables, and the sure way of ending the conflicts 
between the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins is by the latter's appro- 
priation of the culture of tho former. 

Besides giving vocational training in agriculture and industries^ 
which will enable tho people to stand the coini) 0 tition in the economic 
sphere, we should also give to education a modern outlook, as it is 
helpful to the growth of co-operation and co-ordination which precedes 
all groupings and organisations. Tho Indian proletariat should know 
something of India's position in the world in economics, commerce and 
industry. It should know also about the growth of nationalism in 
countries like Ireland, Russia, China, England, France and America 
In one word, it should acquire “a world sense” in its general primary 
education. 

Such an awakening of tho masses will be created by an alliance of 
the spiritual idealism of Vedanta and the practicality and democratic 
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spirit of Islam. By it will bo gathered up all the scattered nationalis- 
ing and unifying forces in our country. In the words of Sister 
Nivodita, “Hinduism alone in its completeness can never create a 
nationality, for it then tends to be dominated by the exclusiveness of 
the Brahmin caste, whoso ideal is naturally and rightfully its central 
type. Learning and austerity are the characteristic virtues of that 
ideal. Exclusiveness is its characteristic weakness and vice. It is 
only, tlierofore, when there is within Hinduism itself a counter-centre 
to the Brahmin that Hinduism can sullice to create a nationality. This 
counter-contro was found during the Asokan period in the pej’sohality 
of Buddha, who was a Ksliatriya by birth.*’ 

“After the advent of Mohararnedaiiism, even this could no longer 
bo suniciont, so that Akhar and Shahjehan combining the ethos of 
Hindu culture with Islamic idea of the Brotherhood of Man became 
the re])resentabiv 0 figures of the now conceptions of natioutality.” 
Swami Vivokananda meant the same tiling when he once wrote to a 
Mohammedan admirer, “For our own motherland a junction of the two 
great systems, Hinduism and Islam, Vedanta brain and Islam body, is 
the only hope”. The unity which the Swami speaks is to he based not 
merely on the material concerns of life hut also on tlie spiritual 
synthesis of Vedanta and Islam. 

Civic and national life ; — Fourthhj^ we must inculcate civic and 
national duties into the minds of every man and every woman. The 
elements of nationality being civic, every Indian, he ho Hindu, Moslem, 
Christian, or any other .must be imbued witli a iirofound sense of civic 
and national idealism whicli will transcend all considerations of 
castes and religions. Hindus, Moslems and all are on one footing in 
this relationship to the commune and the nation. Tlio civic and 
national spirit requires the cxpafision of cjonsciousnoss from the family 
to wider and more complex groups. India being a cofintry mainly of 
village in which 90 per cent of its population live, in the rural rocon- 
structiou that will have to iirecedo all national growth’and development, 
groat emphasis inust bo laid on the civic duties and national respon- 
sibilities as the Dliarina of every villager, whatever he Ids caste or 
creed. 

The era- of conciliation and consolidation] — There are undoubtedly 
many signs of the reconciliation and unification of the different sections 
of the Indian people like the Bengali, Punjabi, Mahratti, Canaries, 
Tamilian, Telegu, Malabari and others. There was an age when 
Hindus, Moslems and Christians were all radically divergent in re- 
ligion, daily life, social views and political outlook. To-day a fresh 
modern typo is emerging to which each of those group.s approximates. 
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In literary appreciation, artistic enjoyment, political aspiration and 
national ambition, the different communal, sectarian and social 
peculiarities tend to disappear. All are marchini? to a now era of 
conciliation and consolidation. 

7.7/, e irork before m : — To-day India is in the tlirnes of a now birth. 
In order to hasten her evolution, we have lirst to accomplish the 
task of reconciliation of tlie various coinmunitios on lines 
indicated above. Purely political activities touch but a fringe of our 
national life. All bodies and institutions. ])olitical or otherwise, that 
have the welfare of India at heart, should contrilnitc their quota for 
the fulfilment of this task in a spirit of self-sacrificing service. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted to carry out two main objects. 
These were, firstly, to preach the Universal Religion which proclaims 
that every man is potentially divine and must realise his divinity by 
suitable spiritual disciplines; and secondly, to look upon all men, 
women and children, irrespective of caste, colour, creed or sex, as 
veritable manifestations of the Divine and m‘ve thorn by removing 
their wants and sulfovings, physical, mental, moral and spiritual. With 
this end in view, the Swami established the Ramkrislina Mission, whicli 
hears tlio name of his blaster who imiachcd the harmony of religions 
and the divinity and solidarity of mankind. “The national ideals 
of India,” said the Swami, “are renunciation and service. Intensify 
her in tlicso channels ami tlio rest will take care of itself.” Is this not 
applica-hle to the whole world ? Wliat can v.*e achieve without renounc- 
ing our little self and without working with a purified lioart ? 

In lino, we will do well to bear in mind that it won’t do if wo 
merely speak in terms of internationalism and universality, l>ut tliink 
in terms of nationalism or communal ism and act in terms of our own 
narrow and sclfisli individuality. 

If, in our spiritual life, we remember tliat amidst all our diverse 
religions, tliei o is only one goal — 

“One God, one law^ one element. 

And one far oil divine event 
To which the whole creation moves” — 

and if, in our endeavours, we remember the message of the iMicient 
Vedic Rishi — 

“Common bo your desires, united bo youi- 'hearts, 
united be your intention, so tliat tliere be 
a thorougli union among you,” 

then the reconciliation of races and religions not only in India, but in 
the whole world, will sooner or later be accomplished. 
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BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OP SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AT MADRAS- 

The Sixfcy-seventh Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda 
was celebrated at the Sri Ramakrishna Math, Brodie*s Road, Mylapore, 
Madras, on Sunday, the 3rd. of February last. A life-size picture of 
the Swami was placed on a platform in the hall amidst floral 
decorations of taste and grandeur. Several parties sang devotional 
songs in Marhatlii, Hindustani, Tamil and Sanskrit. On the occasion* 
as usual about 3,000 ix)or Narayanas were sumptuously fed 
in the spacious grounds of the Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students’ 
Home, and in the Math itself more than 300 devotees- 
partook of the holy Prasadam, besides petty distribution in hand 
throughout the day. The boys of the R. K. Mission Students’ Home 
and the staff, and the Boy Scouts of the local P. S. High School 
rendered excellent service specially in connection with tbe feeding 
business. 

Tn the afternoon a very nice speech was delivered in Tamil by 
Sj. N, Subramanya Iyer, B.A., L.T., of the Students’ Home on tho 
life and teachings of the Swami. Then followed the English lecture 
on “The Dynamic Message of Swami Vivekananda," by Dr. Savoor, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor, Presidency College, Madras, with Dewan 
Bahadur Sj. R. Ramachandra Raw, C.I.E., Retired Collector of Madras, 
in the chair. 

In the course of his locturo Dr. Savoor dwelt upon the multiple 
personality of Swami Vivekananda with special emphasis on the 
universality of his teachings. Ho pointed out in the words of the 
Swami Vivekananda, that scriptures and seers all have recognised in 
one voice the divinity of the human nature, and that religion and edu- 
cation are but the accessories to the revelation of the ultimate truth of 
the Imman existence. The realisation of the oneness of liumanity — the 
cardinal teaching of the Vedanta — eliminates the invidious distinction 
that we generally notice in different walks of our life — between the 
high and the low, the Brahmin and the Pariah, the touchables and the 
untouchables and so on. Swarniji’s ideal of service is grounded upon 
the fundamental truth of this Vedantic conception of the oneness of 
life which lias imparted a now orientation to the ideal of service in this 
new age; for service, viewed in this light, is nothing short of the highest 
form of worship. Swamiji's life is an eloquent illustration of this 
sacred idealism of service. The learned speaker concluded by saying 
that real democracy and brotlierhood can bo established when we shall 
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have such a synthetic vision of life and look upon every human being 
as the manifestation of the divinity. The Chairman in a nice little 
speech paid his loving tributes to the sacred memory of the Swami, 
and said that in view of the complexity of human life and thousand 
and one demands of worldly duties on the capacity of man, it may not 
be always possible for him to live up to the highest ideal a 1 at once, 
but the daily performance of at least one act of selflessness would 
morally elevate the man and would ultimately qualify him for the 
realisation of the highest truth of human destiny. After the 
termination of the meeting with the usual thanks-giving tlio audionco 
were entertained with tlie sweet insfuring music, both vocal and 
instrumental, of Rj. Krishnaswami Iyer, Advocate, and his worthy 
friends. 

The Tithipuja of the Swami was also observed as usual in the 
Math on the 1st of February. 

AT OTHER PLACES 

The blessed memory was also celebrated in a grand scale at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Vaidyeshwara Vidyalaya, Vannari)onnai, Jaffna, 
Ceylon. The entrance to the Vidyalaya as well as the hall were taste- 
fully decorated and they presented a picturesque appearance. On the 
dais that looked like a sacred forest in miniature was installed the 
picture of Rwarni Vivekananda. The proceeding for the day began 
with Bhajanaiii in the morning followed by a special Puja. Then a 
public meeting was held, presided over by Swami Yipulananda. In a 
short speech tlie President explained the significance of the day and 
the immense benefit afforded to the Hindus throughout the world by 
tlie advent of Swami Vivekananda. 

In the afternoon a display of music both instrumental and vocal, 
by talented musicians was gone through. Six boys from the Students* 
Home of the Alission at Vannarponnai performed “Kolattarn”. Then 
came the most important item of the day, — a lecture in Tamil on 
“Swami Vivekananda and His Message” by Mr. Natosan, B.A., B.L,i 
Principal, Parameswara College, Tinnovely* During the one hour of 
the lecture the whole audience, which was composed of students, ladies 
and gentlemen, was kept in rapt attention as the subject was a very 
impressive one. Siiecial songs composed for the occasion were then 
sung. ^Ir. S. Sinnadurai then delivered in Tamil an interesting 
lecture on the “Now Awakening through Swami Vivekananda.’* 
“Valthu” songs (songs of blessings) and Thevaram brought the day’s 
proceedings to a close at about 8. 30 p.m. 
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The Sri Ramakrishna Math, Gariston-Burn Bastion Road, 
Delhi, observed the Anniversary at the local Narain Dharmasala. A 
big-size portrait of the great Swami was decorated witli flowers and 
bouquets. In a public meeting, presided over by Sj. M. K. Acharya, 
ISLJj.A., three lectures wore delivered in Urdu by Lala Uttamchand, 
Asst. Head Master, D. A. V. School, Delhi, Mrs- Vedi and Pandit 
Muralidhar of the Thoosophical Society. Lastly, Swami Sharvananda 
spoke to the audience in English, and in a neat little speech he placed 
before them some important characteristics of the Swamiji’s ideals. 

The Sri Rainakrishna-Vivekananda Sevashrama of Muzaffarpur, 
U. P., also observed the sacred Day under the presidency of the Local 
Commissioner. About 600 poor- Naray anas were fed. 

In connection with the Biitliday Anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda wo have received invitations from the following 
organisations ; — 

Sri Ramakrishna l^Iath and Mission, Headquarters, Belur, Howrah ; 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Chandipur, Midnapur ; Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Dinajpur ; The Vivekananda Pratisthana, Bankura ; Sri Rama- 
krishna Mission, Dacca, in the Bengal Presidency; Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Bangalore; Sri Ramakrishna Samaj, Cuddapah; Sri Rama- 
krishna* Yogananda Ashrama, Alleppey, Coorg, in the Madras Presidency; 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Khar, Bombay) Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Civil Station, Rajkot, Kathiawar ; Swami Vivekananda Club, Kolluipiir, 
Satara, in the Bombay Presidency ; The Ramakrishna Mission Society, 
Rangoon; Sreo Ramakrishna Ashrama, Baukipur ; The Vivekananda 
Society, Jamshedpur, in Behar ; The Ramakrishna Advaita Ashram. 
Luxa, Benares City ; The Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram, Kanklial, 
Hardwar ; The Public at Almora, in the United Provinces. 

Everywhere feeding of the poor- Naray an as forms an important 
part of the celebration, besides lectures and discourses on the life and 
teachings of the Swami. 

R. K. -MISSION RELIKF-OPERATION FROM 1922 TO 1927 

The Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission places before the 
public a Report on the various works done by it in different places of 
Bengal, Madras, Assam, Behar and Orissa from the month of July 
1922 to December 1927. In 1922 flood-relief w'ork was carried on 
from 15 centres in the districts of Rajshahi, Midnaporo, Faridpuir, 
Hooghly and Bankura on an extensive scale. The Mission further 
undertook the Gangasagar Mela relief- work in January 1923. The 
total receipts on the above accounts from diflforent sources including 
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the R. K. Mission Provident Relief Fund, amounted to Rs. 25,462-4-3 
and the expenditure to Rs. 15,199-14-9, the balance being Rs. 10,262-5-6 
deposited in the P. R. F. of the Mission after the completion of the 
work. Since 1925 the Mission ceased to send its relief party to 
Gangsagar Mela and the total expenditure during the years 1923-1925 
for this Mela- relief work came up to Rs. 1,812-7-0 in cash. In August, 
1923 owing to heavy showers the river Sone rose in high flood and 
created a havoc over an extensive area of 250 sq. miles. The Mission’s 
relief party started five centres in the most affected parts of the 
devastated area. The total receipts and expenditures were 
Rs. 6.885-3-0 and Rs. 5048-4-3 respectively and the balance was kept 
deposited in tlie R. K. Mission Provident Relief Fund. Jiesides, the 
Mission understock various other relief op^u’atioiis according as the 
situations demanded. A brief outline of these multifarious works is 
given below for gonaral information : — 

(a) Fire- relief : — (i) In the districts of Manbhum and 24 Porganas 
in 1923; (ii) in Kami up, Hankuva and 24 Porganas in 1924; (iii) 
Paiichguda near Bliubaneswar in 1926; (iv) Andharua near Bhubaneswar 
in 1927; (v) l^arhatipur in 24 Porganas in 1927. The total expend- 
itiires : — (i) Rs. 618-14-0; (ii) Rs. 2575-13-3; (iii) Rs. 4J0 -; (iv) 
Rs. 355-2-3; (v) Rs. 323 -respectively. 

(/;) Plague-relief *. — -In (jahoro and Rohatak in 1923. Tlio total 
expenditure mot from the II. K. Mission P. F. : — Rs. 987-9- 0. 

(t:) Cyclone and tornado-relief : — ’(i) Eastern part of Ganjam in 
1923-1924; (ii) iMadaripur Sub-Division (Faridi)ur) in 1926. The 
expenditures: — Rs. 3096-14-9; (ii) Rs. 1312-14-6 respectively. 

(d) Flood-relief :—(i) In the District of Bhagalpur in 1924; (ii) 
in the United Provinces of Oudh and Agra in connection with the 
Ganges and the Jumna floods in 1924; (iii) in Balasore (Orissa) in 
1927. The expenditures ;—(i) Rs. 4685-3-0; (ii) Rs. 2883-10-6; (iii) 
Rs. 10173-0-9 respectively, 

(e) Cholera- relief : — (i) Jayanti (Jalpaiguri) in 1924; (ii) Garbetta 
(Midnapore), Batanal (Hooghly), Araria (Purnoah) in 1925. The ex- 
penditure:— (i) Rs- 88-12-0; (ii) The epidemic subsided after a pro- 
longed attempt of the workers for a mouth and a half in Araria and 
for a month in Garbetta and Batanal. Araria Local Board boro the 
entire cost of relief-work within its jurisdiction. 

(/) Small- Pox and Malaria-relief (i) Jayrambaty (Bankura) in 
1925 ; (ii) in the districts of Maldah and Purneah in 1926. Ex- 
penditure : — (i) Rs. 50/-; (ii) The District Board of Purneah bore the 
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entire cost of relief work conducted by the Mission within its 
jurisdiction. 

(gf) Famine-relief: — (i) 33 villages near Jamtara (Santal Perganas) 
and i5 villages near Paikmajeta (Midnapore) received help in kind in 
1926. 

Thus from a brief review of the extensive relief-works of the 
R. K. Mission from 1922 to 1927, the public would bo able to realise 
the importance and usefulness of such a philanthropic institution in the 
country. The Report contains a detailed audited account of the receipts 
and expenditures of the different relief- centres as well as a list of the 
names of the places that received substantial help from the Mission in 
cash and kind during the years under review. The Secretary of the 
Mission conveys its hearty thanks to the generous donors and sub- 
scribers to the Relief Fund, but for whose continued co-operation and 
unstinted support the Mission would have found it impossible to 
render any service to the suffering people. 

R. K. MISSION SEVASHHAMA, RANGOON 

The Seventh Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrama (Charitable Dispensary), Rangoon, for the year 1927 is to 
our hand. In the year under review the Corporation of Rangoon made 
some additions in the Hospital buildings at a cost of about Rs. 6,000/- 
and kindly granted a sum of Rs. 21,000/-for the accommodation of 
women and children as in-patients for treatment. During tlio year tlie 
total attendance of patients at the Sevashrama was 1,13,507; this 
exceeded the total of the previous year by 10,000. The number of tlie 
in-door patients was 1,616, the number at the out-patients’ department 
came up to 91,631 and the aggregate of the daily totals of attendance 
was 21,876. The activities of the Sevashrama extended also to spreading 
among the people the elementary principles of sanitation and hygiene 
by instilling into their minds the beneficial effects of prevention rather 
than the cure of diseases. It is purely a charitable institution and 
depends for its growth and expansion upon the beneficence of the 
public. Help and co-operation in any shape will always be gratefully 
accepted and acknowledged. 

R. K. MISSION SEVASHRAMA, BRTNDABAN 

The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Ramakrisnna Mission 
Sevashrama, Brindaban, for 1927 gives a satisfactory account of its 
philanthropic activities. The total number of patients treated during 
the year in the In-door Hospital of the Sevashrama was 269; of these 
222 were cured and discharged, 34 died, 5 left treatment and 8 remained 
under treatment at the end of the year. Altogether 27,996 patient 
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were treated in the Out-door Dispensary, of whom 8,410 were new and 
19,586 were repeated cases. 12 disabled j^rsons were treated and nursed 
at their own quarters and 4 helpless pardanashin ladies were helped 
with Rs. 2/-por month. 

The crying needs of the Serashrama arc noted below : — 

(l) An Out-door Dispensary building with necessary outfits. (9) 
An additional general ward for male indoor-patients. (3) A cholera 
ward. (4) A guest-house. (5) A protecting wall for the Sevashraina on 
the Jumua side, and a bathing ghat. 

The importance of this institution can hardly bo over-estimated. 
It needs adequate financial support, and any donation or contribution 
will bo most thankfully received and acknowledged by the Secretary. 

SRI RAMAKKTSHNA NATTONAL GIRLS* SCHOOL, GEORGE TOWN, 

MADRAS 

The Report of the Sri Ramakrishna National Girls’ School, 
George Town, Madras, on the working of the institution for 1926-28 is 
to our hand. During the years under review there were 108 
admissions and 149 withdrawals. The average monthly strength 
ranged between 160 and 140. The teaching staff consisted of 6 teachers, 
2 of whom wore Christians and the rest Hindus. Most of the teachers 
were trained. Besides, an elderly gentleman who is a graduate of the 
Madras University and intimately connected with the Mission for 
over 25 years, worked during the period as a religious instructor. But 
owing to inadequate funds, the management had to incur a liability to 
the e.xtont of Rs. 947-1-5 during the years under review. Under the 
circumstances it lias been found necessary to provide a capital of Rs. 
2000''-at the beginning of each year to meet the monthly recurring ex- 
penditure of about Rs. 260/-and various other contingencies. Moreover, 
the school is located in a rented building which is not commodious 
and fit for school purposes. It must have a building of its own. The 
importance of such an educational institution run on national lines 
can hardly bo exaggerated. The management confidently hope that the 
public interested in female education would come forward with neces- 
sary financial support to place the school on a sound footing. We believe 
the appeal would be generously responded to. Contributions may be 
sent to the President, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore. Madras. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA,: RAJKOT 

The Report of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot, Kathiawar, for 
the year beginning in March, 1927 and ending in February, 1928, gives 
a detailed account of its growth and gradual expansion. Within the 
-short span of one year of its existence the Ashrama has proved its 
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usefulness by its silent activities. Regular discourses on Vedanta 
Philosophy and religion were held, thrice a week in the Ashrama, 
and a series of class talks were given to the upper standard students 
of the Saurashtra and the Alfred High Schools. Occasional publio 
lectures were also organised, and Bhojan was made an important 
item of its activities to stimulate the spiritual aspirations of the de- 
votees. The newly started library, containing a small number of books 
and periodicals, was of great use to the public. During the year the 
Ashrama, according to its small means, helped two poor, deserving 
students of the local High Schools with money. The Ashrama cele- 
brated the birthday anniversaries of almost all the groat saviours of 
the world, and usual lectures and discourses formed the special feature 
of those occasions. Lastly, in co-operation with the Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Khar, Bombay, the Asharama conducted splendid relief- work 
for over five months in i^ombay, Baroda and British territories affected 
by the last disastrous flood. The want of a well-oquinped library, an 
ideal Students’ Home and an outdoor Dispensary is now being keenly 
felt and an adequate fund is also needed for the maintenance of the 
workers of the Ashrama. The importance of such a philanthropic 
institution can hardly be over-estimated. The Secretary, while offering 
sincere thanks to all subscribers, donors, friends, sympathisers and 
well-wishers of the Ashrama, earnestly apiioals to the large-hearted 
public to come forward with a substantial financial support so as to 
place it on a sound and stable foundation, and we hope the appeal 
sliall not go in vain. 

CITY STUDENTS’ CliUB, MADRAS 

Wo have received a copy of the Report on the working and pro- 
gress of the City Students’ Club for the year 1927-28 for review. The 
Club has its object, the mental, moral and physical development of its 
members, the fostering of the spirit of brotlierhood and tiio cultivation 
of the histrionic talents. The process of culture is promoted by moans 
of literary meetings, parliainontaiy debates, socials, dramatic entertain- 
ments, etc., and the number of such sittings came up to 48 during the 
year under consideration. The Club had 4o members on its roll, 
consisting of students from the various colleges in the city, besides a 
few^ officials. The financial position of the Club is not satis- 
factory. In view of its cosmopolitan spirit and catholic outlook as 
well as of its good services, the institution should be substantially 
supported by the influential men of the city so to ensure it a useful 
career for time to come. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA STUDENTS’ HOME, BANGALORE CITY 


The Ninth Annual Eoport of the Sri Kamakrishna Students* Homo, 
Bangalore City, for 1927-28 is to hand. There were altogether 15 
students in the Home. Of the tJiroo final year sudents, two qualified 
themselves for the degree with a second class in the optional subjects 
and the other passed only in one part. The other students in the college 
classes were all promoted except two of the iirst year students. Not- 
withstanding a few debating classes held during the year, we cannot 
but allude to the fact that any suitable provision for the religious and 
moral training of the students and the teaching of the dignity of 
labour is indeed conspicuous by its absence in tlie Report. We hope the 
authorities of the Home would do well to open facilities in the Home 
for supplementing tlie students’ college education by a regular course 
of practical and religious training as is done in similar institutions 
elsewhere and thereby raise the Home from its present position of a 
mess or a hostel to the dignified status of a Kamakrishna Students’ 
Homo. The Home, as the Reix)rt shows, stands in need of financial 
assistance and we hoi)e the iiublic w'ould respond to the appeal for 
help. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Bhagavad Gita : An Exposition, by Vasant G. Rele, 
F.C.P.S., LM.&S. Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
& Co., Kitab Mahal, Bombay. 

^Ir. Vasant G. llele gives in this book anew interpretation of the 
Jihagavad Gita, based on the science of Psycho-analysis. His theory 
is that the Gita was revealed to Arjuna to remove a peculiar mental 
disease ho was suffering from on tlie eve of the groat battle. This 
mental derangement was brought about in Arjuna by a break or disturb- 
ance in the harmony between the conscious and sub-conscious aspects 
of his mind. This disharmony in itself was the result of not having 
liberated the vast mental energy resulting from the constant su])prossion 
of impulses coming from witiiout. To prove those points the author 
enters into a critical investigation of Arjuna’s previous liistory and of 
his mental state on tlie battlefield. He also expounds the psychic 
organism of the liurnan being, as indicated in the Gita, and proceeds 
to show liow Sri Krishna, the master psychologist that he w^as, tries 
to cure Arjuna of his mental disease by a regulated course of advice 
and suggestions. Ho gives suininarios of the various chapters of the 
Bhagavad Gita, arranging tliem in a different order and interpreting 
them in a new light. Many obscure passages, liitherto interpreted in 
a theological or allegorical sense, are more rationally expounded in 
consonance wdth modem science and psychology. The most striking 
of these is lus interpretation of the Asw'atha tree which lie explains, 
not as an allegorical tree, but as the inside ai)paratus ^Yllich we call 
the nervous system of the human body. ^I’he hook departs in many 
respects from traditional interpretations, and wliether all students of 
the Gita may agree or not witli the author, ho has undoubtedly 
revealed another aspect of the manifold greatness of the Gita, thus 
opening a new line of research for the future students of this groat 
scripture. 
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VEDANTA KESABI 


The Religion of Zarathuahtra, by Dr. I. J. S. Tara- 
poreyalla, B.A. Ph.D., Bar-at-law. Published by the Theo- 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

The Religion of Zarathushfcm is the religion of theParsis and was 
given out to the world by Zarathushtra, a prophet of Iran. At one 
time the whole of the Aryan world was plunged in chaos;, 
wickedness was rampant and oppression of the weak became 
unbearable and intolerable. The world was looking anxiously 
for the advent of a prophet and at this opportune moment 
there was born a third son to one Pourushaspa, a pious and 
learned man of Iran. This boy was named bpitama after^ the 
name of the warrior family to which his father belonged. His mother 
Dughdhova, the dauglitor of a nobleman of Iran, was “deeply devoted 
to religion and to the study of the higher problems of life and was as 
God-fearing and pious as lier husband*’. Reing born of such parents 
Spitama from his childhood exhibited qualities of greatness and at the 
ago of lo retired into absolute seclusion from which ho emerged in his 
30tli year and delivered his message of love, peace and service. He was 
thereafter known as Zarathushtra wdiich name means “He of the 
Golden Light”. 

Prom the mass of traditions and worship of various phenomena of 
Nature which w'oro personified as gods, Zarathushtra wove out a 
splendid religion that emphasised the worship of one God, gave a 
rationalistic exposition of Evil and Good and enjoined Service of 
Humanity as the indispensable means of attaining communion with 
God. This religion spread throughout Iran shedding its heneficient 
lustre on all those that embraced and followed it. In the course of 
some centuries it degenerated and was crushed ultimately by the relig- 
ion of Islam which on account of the simplicity of the rites and 
ceremonies and the supreme importance it attached to brotlierhood 
attracted and appealed to the minds of the masses who were then 
groaning under the tyranny of priesthood and “autocratic aloofness”. 

The religion of Zarathushtra liJid many vicissitudes. The sacred 
texts of the Zoroastrians were destroyed by Alexander the Great who 
“ in a drunken fit set fire to tlio palace at Persopolis ” whore they 
were preserved. Various attempts wore suhsoqueutly made to collect 
them from priests and others who got them by heart and handed them 
down by memory from generation to generation. After the removal 
of the domination of Arabs, the leal ])ersecution of tho Parsis began. 
They were liunted from place to place by the fanatic Moslems until 
they took refuge among the hills of Kohistan in tlie province of 
Khorasan. Remaining here, they defied the Moslem fanatics for nearly 
half a century. They avcio at last forced to Hee from that place and 
finally took refuge in India where tho Yadava Prince of Gujarat wel- 
comed them. They ever aftorward.s have lived there as a peaceful and 
enterprising community hugging to their bosom what little of 
religious literature they wore able to preserve. We are glad that 
attempts are being made to restore Zorostrianism to its pristine 
purity and we join tlio author in tho lio])o tliat tho message of 
Zarathushtra will once ))io7e flood tlio world. 

The author l)as devoted 9 chapters to tho exposition of the relig- 
ion and philosophy of Zarathushtra, of which we would specially re- 
commend to the rejxdors those on “The Path of Asha ” and “ The 
Religion of Action ” as giving a lucid and succinct description of the 
cai'dinal doctrines of the. religion of the Parsis. Wo wish the book a 
■yide circulation. — ; 
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ADHYAKSHA MATHOPBABUS fSSfSS" 



Sstd. 1901. Has brought about a new era in the Ayurvedic world 

The premier and the most reltahh Imm for qcnuive Aynrvedic 
Medicines. 

Head Offirc and PacfoDt —DACCA (Bengal). 

Mad'^as Branch BROADWAY, G. T., MADRAS 

Other Bia^ttches CB.\cuti& Head Officc“~52/l. HeAdoi. "trfrt Calcutta 
SranchcB — nnbi/ii, Tai »1 i/ n, I’.li \ iinpin, Khidir- 

)ur. OTIIKR BR\NCI! I.S—T’itn?tuli (nircil NMnioni AT^ii,i lu , SinJ 
janj, AJadinpni , ATiitti i, Itjlnnipin, Ku'iii Ftlpni^iii 

iangpur, Midii'ipui , KhiiMii, R i] di tin, 1 ) mi, (1 nil) Hi, MUbib id, J) Ihi 
)ur, P^tiia, Cawnpin, IJliigilpur, HiHtib, L u'bn )\\, Htiui , K ishi Hlmvk^ 

Rangonn, Diooi Chawk Ni* iingrtii|, Tiinsludpur, ( h niniiih ini (NoaUiili), 
rin'sulda (Dobriigirb), Rossoiii, Afaiidihi ‘Rurnn', Bombay Bnnch - 41 3 -\, Kalb.i' 
levl Road. Boinbo % 


Ghyavanaprash 

ItUikl'i up l«jdv, cun s 
coinjli, i, plillu 1 '' 
and all Inn}^ c >111- 
plaints. 

R*?. 3 p(i sccr. 

Siddha Makara- 
dhwaja 

Best tonic foi bi iin 
w c 1 k c 1 s -( ui s .ill 

f 'hrf nic sn um di*'< isi s 
,8 iinpoldicj, Jiiiv<u^ 
imikdown ind iH 
'Kinds of di bill tN (In t) 
OVClVNOlk, OMl indul- 
gence iiiul old ig( 

Rs 20 per Toll. 
Hahanarayan Taila 
Tor kci pingth* buiin 
^cool (fccuimg giddim -s, 
,insoniiiia and blind 
llireshiiio. 

Ry. 10 poi secr. 
Jogendrarash 
Cures piilpitnlicn it 
tho hcail and cbbilit} 
due to siiiiinil lo^t 
Rb. 1-8 pc r 7 pills 


The Right Hon’ble Marquess of . 
Zetland f Secretary of State for | 
India while Governor of Bengal, 
wrote : - ' 

“I M ilid Ihi Sakti Oushadha- 
laya < n Juh 1 Hh 1020 1 ^ u i lo- 
in bid 1 ) fi il I fid )i\ nil till 
pi )dii( li u ( f in die in -i n i-. < mi d 
Mil )i 1 1,^ i < il( , d , li 

Ahtlnn 1 j il 11 im>t>lii\( tnou^lil 
tin pi dudi 11 t nn dll I'll •, ill ICC lu- 
ll iiK mill tin j It s( iiplioii ({ 111 ' 
.III ii lit Si 1 1 la I ) I high pit h of I 
dlic u \\c^ U , di ” 

H. E Lord Lytton, Ex-Governor, 
Bengal, wrote ; -- 

Tnis\ei\ iT’in Ik 1 1 si th.s 
unurl ibb fid in nhid inisits 
aiKdb tolhi III ig iii(^ ntlm 1.1 111 
of its piu])iitt<i Libi A 1 illmi i 
Aloh in (111 iNiiU. ^l il piipiii- 
lion ot iik 1 ij:i mu diu on v ) Inge 

.iv( lU I 1 vrrv OBJ iP icii- 

IKVr^if \ I\ I hi fidii\ 111 ' I id 
to UK I ) 1 1 1 Vi 1 1 dll 1 n 11 'll lu 

ill nid Nt 11 iiiuipp il, iiid I li I 

thititnuNc ntiuucloii j i” 

n-^-92 


Rashrajrash 

BmI fm guldmc'^s, 
fits, lunl J n ilv'.isand 
bloc d jin Ssnn . 

Rs 1 s f i 7 pill, 

Basanta Kusumakar- 
rash 

!>• st ciu f n d I ibi tes 
nil Isd I u,i( stores 
ud p\i SI i\ s uuuhood 
R‘'. ‘3 ]!' 1 nil! 


Mahabhringaraj OR 

Cools till bn in lud 
pi e\i ntt falling 'ff md 
M \ iK s id bin 

I H‘' (» i i s( c 1 

Brihatbatachintamani 

r. l bi mi sfd itiNi ikj 
I 111 sill ill Vi'^U 
I liitiid 

I I )i 1 1 I’ll " ] rs. 

I 

I R 1 s f 1 / pilh. 


Proprietors- Mathura Mohan, Laltnohan & Phanindra Mohan 
Mukhopadhyaya Chukravarty. 

Address letters, etc. to the Manauim} Piopiietoi and conti oiling physician 

Mathuramohan Mnkliopadiiyaya Chakravarty, B.A. 

Treatise on Ayurvedic Treatment d Catalogue sent free on applicatton. 





The greatMt bool of the age on spirUttal life 

GOSPEL OF 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

(By * M * a direct disciple of the Master) 

IN TWO YOLDWES 

To gain a real understanding of the personality and 
teacbiogs of Sti llamakrisbna, there is no better book tban 
this. ‘ M an eminent disciple of bis, wrote this wonder* 
fill book on tbe basis of the diary he used to keep for 
recording the conversations of the Master. It presents' 
Sri Rainakrishna’s teachings in a dramatic setting, giving 
a vivid pen-picture of the occasions when they were 
delivered and the persons who listened to them. It is in 
the form of conversations and reads like a novel, bnt there 
is no problem of Spiritual Life that does not find a 
solution therein. 

“ Tho move ie quite original and never was the Hie of a great 
Teacher brought before ''I’e public untarnished by the writer’s mind, 

as you are doing I am really in a transport when I read 

them.” — Swatni Vivek luda. 

Price Each Volume, Cloth Rs. 2-8, Gilt Rs. 3. 

Sri Ramakrishna Math Mylapore MADRAS* 

UNIVERSAL PRAYERS 

BY SWAMI YATISWARANANDA 

Besides a valuable Introduction o[ 40 pages on tbe philosophy 
and significance of prayer, it contains a selection of the most fervent, 
poetic and powerful prayers and invocations of universal significance 
found in the Vedas, Puranas, Tantras and hymns of Acharyas. Gives 
the Sanskrit Text and English translation divided into following 
sections : 

Chaptera : Introduction ; Peace Chant ; Vedic Prayers ; 
Pur ante Prayers I ; Puranic Prayers TT ; Universal Prayers ; 
Miscellaneous. 

Pocket Bize. pp. 250. Cloth Be* 14. * To Sub. " Y. K. Re. 1-2. 

Ramakrishna Math " Mylapbte Madras 
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